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By L. Opie Chancellor, Washington, D. C. 


You don’t have to be a “super salesman” to sell life 
insurance—far from it. Not that being a “super sales- 
man” doesn’t help—but I like to think that even a 
beginner like myself has an opportunity to do a 
fairly acceptable job in this great business of ours. 

Make enough calls on the right people, get the 
resulting sales interviews, say the right thing at the 
right time, and the sales will follow! 

I can not too heartily recommend the full use of 
the Chart for Living Programming 
Plan. The psychology of the Chart 
approach, and the logical presentation 
that follows help the prospect to sell 
himself. We merely ask him about his 
family’s minimum needs, and then fol- 
low that up by having him tell us what 
he has done to provide for those needs. 
With very few exceptions, you will find 
that your prospect is faced with a 
deficit. 

I entered the business in 1946. Dur- 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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RESULTS! 


ing the last six months of that year, 15 Chart sales 
were made for a total volume of $153,374 — or an 
average Chart case of better than $10,000. 

In 1947 I sold 24 Chart cases for a total of 
$330,000—an average sale of nearly $14,000. In short, 
during my limited experience in the life insurance 
business, I have paid for a total of more than a 
million of insurance, and the Chart for Living has 
accounted for better than $480,000 of that volume. 
These facts verify my enthusiasm for 
this great programming service. 

Again, I say, it really doesn’t require 
“super salesmen” to sell life insurance. 
We have a wonderful product that sells 
itself, if properly explained, to a public 
that is definitely in need of security. 
Then too, we are fortunate in having a 
great company behind us. In other 
words, all we need to do is to use good 
common sense, organize our time and 


work! 
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Before they srow up 





If Dad should pass away before 
they grow up, Mother may be 
eligible for Social Security Bene- 
fits. But when the children are 
older, those benefits stop—and 
won't begin again until she 
reaches age 65. How will she get 
along during this “in-between” 
period? 


Prudential Representatives have 
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Something Old 


NE of the first articles written for The 

Spectator by Arthur L. J. Smith, its former 
editor, was a thesis, about 1879, that health was 
the most difficult hazard upon which sound in- 
surance companies could be built. 


He argued that the disposition to rest com- 
fortably in bed was so strong in all of us that, 
once there, if there was no financial loss of in- 
come resulting, only the end of the beneficence 
of the insurance carrier would end the illness. 


His associates down the half century of his con- 
nection with The Spectator were never allowed 
to lose familiarity with this farseeing discussion. 
Particularly were they called to heed, when some 
fly-by-night carrier folded up or some comparison 
was made of the growth of various forms of 
coverage. Yet, today, with adequate health in- 
surance in almost universal demand, Mr. Smith 
would be delighted to waive his pride of prophecy. 
Now health insurance is soundly underwritten by 


strongly financed companies at equitable rates. 


Its rate of growth is currently unsurpassed. 
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Something New 


HARLES A. CRAIG, chairman of the board 
of the National Life and Accident, Nashville, 
this month celebrates his eightieth birthday. 


A man seldom is given the years to see the 
fruition of an ideal which has been his inspira- 
tion to hard work. Yet Charles A. Craig, at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, was so provoked 
by the unscrupulous machinations of many, who 
under the respected name of insurance weft 
boldly—through bogus organizations—mulcting 
poor and trusting men and women of their hard- 
won savings by selling policies which promised 
but did not pay, that he dedicated his life to the 
correction of those practices. 


Mr. Craig, himself, built an organization 
sound principles devoted to honest payment of 
honest claims, whether those claims were made 
by men of wealth or by the unlettered and the 
poor. He provided accident, sickness and death 
insurance to a long neglected segment of the 
population. His reward has been the building of 
the largest life, accident and health insurance 
company in the world. He is a pioneer who merits 
inclusion among the American life insurance i 
mortals. 
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In Action 






By 7.9. U. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


A the turn of the century, the worth of life insurance, as a means by 
which a family’s financial security could be achieved in an industrialized 


age, was accepted by the common ordinary American. He realized that a policy 
was an indispensable possession for those of the middle class who sought a bul- 
wark against the crises of death and disability. The poor and the rich, for 
motives equally praiseworthy and selfish, credited the power of insurance to aid 
them. 

In that era, a realistic analysis and interpretation of the actions, the aspira- 
tions, the proposals and the promises of many of the leaders and promoters of 
life insurance companies, both large and small, cannot permit an unbiased historian 
to agree that the motives of these life insurance men were as unselfish and 
altruistic as their public avowals, their apologists and the inherent worth of their 
Own service indicated. These life insurance “greats” were products of the times 
wherein big men, men who were ruthless, men who were ambitious, withal were 
men who evaluated real merit, and dreamed of empire and of the building of 
great institutions, which would bring them wealth and renown. These life in- 
surance tycoons regarded the development of life insurance companies as a means 
by which they might attain financial influence and be accepted as equals by their 
fellow-builders in the expanding steel, oil, banking, coal and companion industries. 

Had these men not been diverted from their avowed purpose by the struggle 
to attain financial power for themselves, unquestionably life insurance would have 
come into its own years before it did and, possibly, much of the demand for a 
State system of social insurance protection would have been obviated. 

Surely, the laws of 1906 would have been enacted before, and not after, an 
unfavorably publicized legislative investigation. Conceivably, rapid growth would 
not have been retarded by fear, however unfounded, of financial irregularities. 
Undoubtedly, family security long ago would have been packaged to include— 
as well as life—old age, accident and health and unemployment. Much of the 
original inquiry into these loss of income insurances was undertaken in life insur- 
ance actuarial researches. A future can be envisioned for the institution of life 
insurance transcending, in its contribution to the human race, any other man- 








made device. 


Something Gorrowed 


IFE Insurance carries the most sacred of all 

contractural obligations in that it under- 
takes to compensate for life that is lost and for 
the breaking of the cleosest.and dearest of all 
human relations. For the undertaking it receives, 
generally in installments, certain funds termed 
premiums. These deposits represent the affection 
that one has for another. Every check and every 
premium payment for such life insurance carries 
a message of love and often of sacrifice to be 
delivered one day to someone who was very dear 
to the insured. One cannot imagine a more sacred 
obligation beyond the mere payment of money. It 
carries an obligation for strict integrity and for 
service of the highest order that can be rendered, 
service to the insured while living, service to the 
beneficiary when the policy becomes a claim. 


These observations are born of an experience 
that has taught me that service is not only an 
obligation but that it is the open door to public 
good-will—-Charles A. Craig, National Life and 
Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 


Something “rue 


HE growing demand, by people of all income 

groups throughout America for protection 
against loss of income as a result of sickness and 
accident and old age, is finding expression in two 
ways. 


Insurance aggregates show that the premium 
volume from accident and health insurance is de- 
veloping at an unprecedented accelerated pace. 
There is an ever increasing number of life in- 
surance policies programmed for old age comfort. 


Congress is being stormed by propoganda press- 
ing for the expansion of the Social Security laws, 
both vertically and horizontally. 


The tempo of modern living—with its quick 
shifting economic values, with its social structure 
organized on individual wealth, and with its in- 
dustrialization shortening the period of human 
productivity—brings men to realize their own 
need for complete insurance protection. They 
prefer it through private sources. But they in- 
sist upon it. This insistence is a challenge to the 
American system of enterprise and to the institu- 
tion of insurance. 
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Thoughtful and consistent use of your 
company’s blue ribbon advertising puts 


FOR THE ATTENTION money into your pocket. 
OF OUR REPRESENTATIVES goer ead 


LET’S MAKE FULL USE OF WHAT WE HAVE 


Massachurele Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1851 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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country have directorates composed of eminent 

men in various walks of life. Considerable time 
and effort is spent by these men in attending directors 
meetings. Frequently the same name appears on a 
dozen different Boards of Directors. Under these con- 
ditions so much time is absorbed in serving outside 
companies that not enough time is left to do a sufficient 
job by these executives on the inside of their own com- 
panies. For example, the president of a large corpora- 
tion whose activities follow that pattern, is compelled 
to reduce his working hours as president so that he can 
serve as director on the beards of other corporations. 
This must therefore reduce his total value to his own 
company as president and executive. Some corpora- 
tions, realizing this danger, have refused to let their 
own officers sit on the boards of other companies. 

Proposed changes in procedure are carefully being 
studied by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc, Dr. Harry A. Hopf, and other leading authorities 
who are experts in management. The public, however, 
knows too little about present practices. Sometimes the 
function of a director is merely “to get accounts” or “to 
make political connections” or as “a front” because of 
the publicity acquired by certain individuals. On the 
other hand, there are working directors who participate 
in the everyday operations of a particular company. 
These are generally referred to as “inside” directors. 
This type must maintain a constantly active vigilance 
for the continuous welfare of the company. This total 
welfare includes everything connected with the enter- 
prise as well as the marketable product of the institu- 
tion, Mere attendance at directors meeting of “outside” 
directors is less valuable. 

This question of “inside” versus “outside” directors 
has many angles and each side has certain advantages 
and disadvantages. A free and unbiased discussion of 
this matter is necessary so as to enlighten stockholders 
of corporations and policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies, whose officers spend considerable time in serving 
the directorates of other companies, thereby giving too 
large a measure of their time to outside interests. 

The arguments favoring inside directors contend that 
such individuals are more fully informed of the work- 
Ings of the company and possess a greater awareness 
of its present and future needs. Also their lack of in- 
terest in other companies leaves them free to use their 
lime exclusively in furthering the welfare of the com- 
pany which employs them. Under these conditions, out- 
side interests are eliminated. They develop a singular- 
ly of effort, instead of a divided interest in many 
‘mpanies. It has been held, in some quarters, that 
sutside directors lack a personal touch with the intimate 
*perations of the company and apparently the question 


M cx large corporations and institutions in this 





Professional Directors 


is raised as to whether or not a real contribution to the 
company can be made without devoting full time to its 
operations. The comprehension of certain intimate 
problems requires the full time experience over a 
number of years. 

Outside directors have the advantage of outside ex- 
periences in other fields of activity. Their value lies in 
the field of consultative work. Knowledge, which is 
acquired elsewhere by these outsiders, could be very 
advantageously used by the company on whose board 
of directors they serve. They argue the point that in 
choosing directors no standardized pattern need exist. 
Qualifications, in some industries and in many com- 
panies, differ widely. The main test they say is basically 
profit—when that word is used in a broad sense, com- 
bining the economic success of the enterprise, the su- 
periority of the product, the welfare of the employees 
and the dividends to stockholders. In some cases, a 
mixed board of directors consisting of both insiders and 
outsiders has produced favorable results. 

While this matter is on the economic horizon, it is 
also advisable to consider the need and the use of the 
“professional director.” Briefly, the latter is a high- 
salaried specialist, who serves as director on several 
boards of companies that do not compete with each 
other. This type of director holds no executive position 
elsewhere. Consequently, his basic thought and primary 
attention would not be focused on an important job 
held elsewhere. 

Of course, a formidable obstacle would be to find 
enough of these professional directors at the present- 
time. This type of director may lead to the development 
of a new profession. His chief function would consist in 
seeing the entire picture of a corporation objectively 
and drawing his conclusions from that perspective. As 
such, he would be a non-executive neutral director who 
could spend considerable time and effort studying these 
problems in a distinctly professional manner. This 
would be in direct contrast to the casual manner of 
attendance by many present-day directors. 

Specialized expertness would bea fine yardstick for 
directorship of large companies. The fully-compensated 
professional director would eliminate the accusation 
that inside directors are self-dealing and outside direc- 
tors are independent but not necessarily free in regard 
to time. In the study of this problem, under our present 
system, the discussion of “insiders” versus “outsiders” 
is being eclipsed by the apparent need for “profes- 
sional” directors. By a careful consideration of all the 
facts, we can finally acquire a balanced understanding 
from which we can draw enlightening conclusions. 
Stockholders of large corporations and policyholders of 
life insurance companies should give this matter serious 
thought. 
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ROBERT W. DePAU, JR. 


world has tried to teach man- 

kind the fact that some of the 
greatest virtues in life are under- 
standing, humanness, kindness and 
forgiveness. We have been taught 
that honesty, fairness and consid- 
eration for our fellowman, no mat- 
ter what his station in life, are 
qualities that makes us great. No 
matter what our position in this 
business might be—home office ex- 
ecutive, field manager, general 
agent, or the agent on the street— 
these virtues are necessary, if we 
are to be successful. For, after all, 
what we are trying to accomplish 
is to obtain a spirit of cooperation 
and agreement with the people who 
are business contacts. What I 
would like to point out are the 
fundamentals of dealing with 
people, which I feel are necessary 
for obtaining results. They are the 
same whether it be the manner in 
which home office handles man- 
agers, managers handle agents, or 
agents handle clients. 

It is not the big things, which 
we look at as so important, that 
generally makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure; rather, 
it is the little things, that so many 
of us overlook or underestimate in 
value, that are the real turning 
point—in getting the results which 
we desire. Being in a selling pro- 
fession, our big job is to cause 
people to want to do what we want 
them to do at the time and in the 
way we want them to do it. 

There are certain natural instincts 
inherent in all people. Every per- 
son in the world possesses one or 


F won the beginning of time the 
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There are certain natural 
instincts inherent 
in all people 











more of these natural instincts—to 
which they will respond: 

(1) Parent Instinct—namely, love 
of children, love of wife, of parents. 
This instinct is probably more pre- 
valent in people than any other. 

(2) Leadership  instinct—pos- 
sessed by people who want to be 
first or best in everything they do. 

(3) “Follow the Leader” instinct 
—found in people who are hero- 
worshipers; people who want to do 
the things that are done by their 
idol, or ideal person. 

(4) Acquisitive instinct—the de- 
sire to accumulate things. 

(5) Fighting instinct—these 
people will only respond when they 
can roll up their sleeves and get 
into a good argument with some- 
one, 

(6) Egotistical 
self. 

(7) Social 


instinct—love of 


instinct—the public 


benefactor type and people who 
love to do for others. 
We should try to uncover the 


a 








by 


Robert J. DePau, 


District Manager, Southern 


Prudential Insurance Company of 


strongest instinct in each of our 
prospects so that we may more 
readily strike the most responsive 
chord. 

There is only one way to get 
anybody to do anything, and -that 
is by having them want to do it- 
not by the use of fear or threat 
Of all the desires in the average 
man, the most important is to have 
a feeling of importance and a crav- 
ing to be appreciated. Yes, I say 
“craving”, because that is just how 
intense this desire is. To be able 
to arouse enthusiasm in people i 
probably the greatest asset that 
anyone can possess, and the best 
way to get anyone to respond & 
by appreciation and encouragement. 
There is nothing in the world that 
kills ambition in a person more than 
criticism—especially, of what they 
consider petty items. 

Here is a philosophy which I have 
tried to use for years as a managel. 
It is a philosophy which can & 
used whether it is home office # 
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UNDERSTANDING 
YOUR 
PROSPECT 


field management, field manage- 
ment to agents, or agents to clients. 

I try very hard never to criticize 
but to give a person an incentive 
to do the proper thing—so I am 
anxious to praise and not to find 
fault. We must be big enough to 
overlook little faults in others, but 
small enough to uncover the big, 
important ones. Too many people 
are too anxious to find things for 
which to criticize people but who 
won’t take the time even to try to 
find things for which they can be 
praised. We can find something to 
praise in everyone, if we just try 
hard enough. 

People crave appreciation and 
Praise, especially in public, for 
something well done. It is as im- 
portant to them as food and water. 
By this, I do not mean flattery, as 
that is very easily detected. In 
order to do this, one must become 
really and truly interested in each 
ad every person individually. We 
should try to find the ambitions and 





desires of each one and do what we 
can to show them how they can be 
realized. 

We must learn that people in 
general are far more interested in 
themselves than they are in anyone 
else, so let’s talk about them. Let’s 
learn to see things from their side 
as well as from our own, always 
getting their thoughts on the sub- 
ject. You will find that many times 
their ideas are better than yours, 
if they have a chance to voice them. 
When the situation arises, let’s put 
ourselves in the other man’s posi- 
tion, figure out how we would feel 
or act if our positions were reversed, 
and then approach the situation 
from that angle. 

Men like to be made to feel im- 
portant. If we can build up this 
feeling of importance, they will try 
to live up to it. Everyone has a 
feeling of pride and loves to have 
others show respect for their opin- 
ions. Avoid ever telling a person 
outright that he is wrong. With 





the proper wording in the con- 
versation, he can be made to realize 
it himself. If, however, you dis- 
cover that you are wrong, be very 
quick to admit it. In dealing with 
others, never order or demand; 
rather, ask for, suggest and be sure 
to solicit their opinions. Too often 
we spend too much of our time tell- 
ing others what we expect of them 
but never give them a chance to 
say what they expect of us. 

In dealing with people, I have 
always tried to find out first what 
others expect of me and then try 
to give them what they expect. If 
this is done, they are generaily will- 
ing to give me what I then have a 
right to expect of them. I always 
try to remember that I must give 
before I can receive, for if I don’t 
give I have no right to expect to 
receive. 

If we analyze those among us I 
believe we can find qualities in 
people which even they do not 
know they possess. Practically no 
one makes use of all of his many 
qualities, and generally it is be- 
cause he does not realize he pos- 
sesses them. Let’s try to uncover 
these qualities in other people and 
show them how they can make use 
of them. This can only be done by 
taking a general interest in the 
welfare of people individually. 

Here is a brief summary of some 
of the points I use in interviewing 
an agent, whose progress has be- 
come unsatisfactory or whose atti- 
tude has become detrimental either 
to himself or to others. I believe 
they can be used, at least in part, 
by either home office to field man- 
agement, field management to 
agents or agents to clients. 

(1) I prepare myself in advance; 
taking time to make myself ready 
for an intelligent and effective in- 
terview. 


(2) I do quite a bit of thinking 
about the man as an individual. 
What do I know about his past busi- 
ness experience, his educational 
background, his family obligations, 
his health, the health of his family, 
his social contacts outside the busi- 
ness, his outside interests and hob- 
bies, his past accomplishments in the 
business? What are his strong 
points, his weak points? Is he dis- 
couraged? Has he lost confidence 
in himself for some reason? What 
is his real problem? 


(3) I remember what mode of 
approach I have used in interview- 
ing this man in the past. What am 
I going to say to him this time 
which is different from any pre- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Sy Kou 
Sleuet, c. t. u. 


General Agent 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Los Angeles 


F WE are realistic we must ad- 

mit that failure to plan and con- 

trol our activities constitutes the 
“Achilles heel” of the life under- 
writer. The fundamentals of this 
business are comparable to the 
fundamentals in football and may 
be likened to the physical condi- 
tioning, blocking and tackling in 
that game. The “T” formation and 
all the other razzle-dazzle are futile, 
unless the team is well grounded in 
fundamentals. So it is in our busi- 
ness. 

I am convinced that an organized 
plan of action is usually, if not al- 
ways, the major factor in the 
zareers of successful underwriters. 

Producing a million of insurance 
one or more times doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean that we have acquired 
permanent success, security, prestige 
or job satisfaction. Even million 
dollar producers have left the busi- 
ness—one or two left to go to jail. 

Time is the greatest asset of the 
million dollar producer—and his 
Number One problem. This dis- 
cussion, it is hoped, may point the 
way to make the most of it. It 
was Napoleon who said, “He who 
controls time has a process, he who 
doesn’t, has a problem.” 

Even though you are consistently 
achieving your production goals and 
have little interest in making more 
money, through better planning and 
control, you can attain the same re- 
sults with less time, effort and 
energy, thereby providing a margin 
for more creative living. The “pitch” 
for a discussion of this subject 
comes from Phillips Brooks, who 
said: 

“Sad is the day for any man, 
when he becomes absolutely satis- 
fied with the life he is living, the 
thoughts he is thinking and the 
deeds he is doing; when there ceases 
to be forever beating at the doors 
of his soul a desire to do something 
larger, which he knows and feels 
it was intended that he should do.” 


Early in my life insurance ex- 
perience I was fortunate to dis- 
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cover and develop a production pat- 
tern which enabled me to produce 
a million during my third year in 
the business. That pattern is based 
entirely upon fundamentals which 
are exactly the same today as they 
were 13 or 14 years ago, when it 
was being developed. My produc- 
tion pattern is built around these 
fundamental factors: 
(1) An adequate plan of pros- 
pecting; 
(2) An organized routine which 
becomes automatic; 
(3) A considerable degree of spe- 


cialization; 

(4) A definite plan of building 
prestige; 

(5) The ability to visualize ob- 
jectives. 


These factors, to me, constitute 
the fundamentals of our business. 
When they are combined with good 
selling techniques and a construc- 
tive philosophy of life, substantial 
and enduring success is assured, 

It is our purpose, then, to pre- 
sent an over-all picture of the mil- 
lion dollar producer in action—a 
production pattern, certain sales 
techniques and—a philosophy. 

Now for the fundamentals: 

(1) An adequate plan of pros- 
pecting. Even million dollar pro- 
ducers, at least a majority of them, 
state that prospecting is their Num- 
ber One problem. By prospecting 
I mean not merely the identifying 
of a prospect properly qualified as 
to financial stature, health and rep- 
utation, but, in addition, a prospect 
who can be properly conditioned for 
you. In other words, a prospect 
that you can interview under the 
most favorable circumstances, your 





prestige having been established 
references and other methods, 
Prospecting constituted my big. 


gest obstacle in the begi 
Licked during the first three or foyr 
years, it has never since been more 
than a secondary problem, 

My prospecting system was 
started by obtaining general lists 
of substantial people; lists based on 
income, property holdings, executive 
positions, corporation directorates 
and professional organizations, With 
plenty of names on hand, it was 
then desirable to obtain more jp. 
formation in order to select a work- 
able list. My goal was to build up 
and maintain an active list of 509 
names. A great deal of space jp 
the daily papers is devoted to the 
activities of prominent local citj- 
zens. To record this information, 
a scrap book was started, a large 
loose-leaf book, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. I began clipping from 
papers and magazines everything 
that mentioned anyone on the pros- 
pect list. 

More than once the motive for the 
approach has been revealed in a 
newspaper article. A clipping might 
disclose a prospect’s hobby, inter- 
ests or business activities, giving 
the clue that eventually resulted 
in a case. In addition to gathering 
valuable information, the clipping 
habit can be a big help in keeping 
centers of influence alive. When! 
find a story in a newspaper or mag- 
azine that may be of interest toa 
prospect or client, I attach a hand- 
written personal note to it and drop 
it in the mail. This personal touch 
is flattering and is appreciated by 
most people. 

The scrap book is supplemented 
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with a large loose-leaf ring binder 
prospect book. A history is kept 
of the development of each case 
from the time the first information 
is recorded, until the case is closed. 
Bach page is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first, titled “General In- 
formation,” includes everything we 
can find out from every source at 
our disposal. Sometimes, we add to 
this information for a year or more 
before a real need for insurance is 
revealed. The second section bears 
the heading “Build-up,” and con- 
tains a record of direct mail mate- 
rial and other steps in the pre-ap- 
proach. The final section is en- 
tiled “Progress,” and is a, record 
of each call and a summary of the 
development of the case. I often 
acquire enough material to write a 
biography of the prospect. 

With a substantial list of partially 
qualified prospects and centers of 
influence constantly being devel- 
oped, I cultivate these propects by 
direct mail. This has taken various 
forms during its development. It 
began with mimeographed letters 
sent from time to time and offer- 
ing a booklet or other information. 
This evolved into a printed monthly 
bulletin covering estate, tax, pen- 
sion and insurance subjects. The 
persistent use of direct mail over a 
period of years has produced very 
substantial results. In my opinion, 
dignified and well conceived mail- 
ing pieces have three advantages: 

(1) They stimulate interest in the 
problems which life insurance can 
solve. 

(2) They build prestige for the 
underwriter. 


(3) They make it easier to sell 


an interview when a call is made. 

By regular mailing of my Tax 
Letters, booklets, reprints and clip- 
pings, my name and the subject of 
insurance are kept continually be- 
fore my prospects and other inter- 
ested people. 

Before calling on a new prospect 
I always send a pre-approach letter. 
In this letter I call attention to a 
problem or service which I would 
like to discuss. It should be brief, 
interesting and right to the point. 
I close by stating that I plan to 
phone at a certain time to arrange 
for an interview. Not only do I 
find it easier to arrange an inter- 
view following the letter, but it is 
very helpful in keeping me on the 
right track. After writing a letter 
I am under obligation to make the 
call. However, it is well to recog- 
nize direct mail as an aid to per- 
sonal] solicitation and not as a sub- 
stitute for it. An agent can do 
without a mailing system, but he 
can’t get along without making 
calls. Here is a typical approach 
letter to a wealthy man: 


“Dear Mr. Parsons: The need for 
increased revenue, as a result of 
extraordinary governmental ex- 
penditures, has led to drastic in- 
creases in estate, inheritance and 
income taxes. These changes have 
taken place with such rapidity that 
many people do not realize how 
their own estates have been af- 
fected. This condition makes it im- 
perative for the person with prop- 
erty to give careful consideration to 
the problem of conserving and dis- 
tributing his estate. To this end 
you will be interested to know how 
life insurance may be employed in 











finding a solution to the three prob- 
lems of every estate: investment, 
taxation and distribution. 

I will phone on Thursday morn- 
ing to arrange an interview at your 
convenience.” 


When I telephone, here is what 
I might say: “Mr. Parsons, this is 
Ron Stever, general agent for the 
Equitable Life. On Tuesday I 
wrote to you about estate and tax 
problems. Can you see me for a 
few minutes tomorrow morning?” 
At this point the prospect often 
states that he is not interested and 
may give his reason. After briefly 
answering the objection, I again 
ask for the interview. If still un- 
successful, I build up the impor- 
tance of the problems now facing 
estates and perhaps make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“There is certainly merit in set- 
ting aside 30 minutes to discuss this 
important problem. You may ter- 
minate the interview and dispose 
of the information as your judg- 
ment directs.” At this point I again 
suggest a time for the interview, 
driving hard for one thing only— 
a definite appointment for tomor- 
row. I avoid all extraneous dis- 
cussion. I am asking for the ap- 
pointment to present valuable in- 
formation and refuse to discuss this 
information over the phone. One 
hundred per cent of my interviews 
are arranged by telephone. It is a 
great time saver, completely pro- 
fessional and it builds prestige. 
However, many successful men tell 
me that it doesn’t work for them. 
They find it too easy to be turned 
down and so I guess it depends 
upon the individual personality. 

I know this—the telephone can- 
not be used merely as a substitute 
for the personal call. Don’t use it 
just because you don’t feel like 
soliciting—you must be even more 
alert when using the phone than in 
the personal call—one slip on the 
phone and the interview is over. 
Obviously, very few cases are sold 
by telephone, but interviews can be 
sold. Therefore, I concentrate on 
selling the interview. My own ex- 
perience indicates that I can sell 
four out of five interviews over 
the phone when I am known to the 
prospect and one out of three when 
he is a stranger. 

I usually give the prospect the 
opportunity to come to my Office. 
At one time, I didn’t think it was 
possible to do this. Then I heard 
how some underwriters do a lot of 
business in their own offices. I 
started asking the prospect if he 
preferred coming to my office— 
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some did. An invitation to lunch 
before or after the appointment is 
a deftly persuasive method of hav- 
ing him to do so. There is a 
psychological advantage in the busi- 
ness-like atmosphere of your own 
office. It adds to the professional 
relationship. During the last year, 
one-fourth of all interviews were 
held in my office, and at least that 
proportion of business was closed 
there, 

After the first interview with a 
new prospect, I attempt to deter- 
mine where he banks, who his at- 
torneys, accountants and close busi- 
ness associates are, his club affilia- 
tions and social contacts. I then 
write him a letter emphasizing cer- 
tain important points brought out 
in the discussion and often submit 
a list of references. If possible, my 
references are institutions and in- 
dividuals with whom he is ac- 
quainted. 

(2) An organized routine which 
becomes automatic. The prospect- 
ing pattern which I have been de- 
scribing has become so much a 
habit that the various steps are now 
carried out automatically and with- 
out conscious effort. This is a de- 
cided aid in enabling the under- 
writer to conserve his energy for 
the actual interview. 

There can be no great success 
without an organized routine which 
becomes automatic. Call it time 
control, call it planning, but be- 
come so “routinized” that you see 
enough prospects and do a con- 
structive day’s work every day. 
There is an old proverb—‘“The 
world makes way for the man who 
knows where he is going.” 

I have attempted to “routinize” 
every operation, from the daily 
work chart to programming insur- 
ance, analyzing an estate, or plan- 
ning a pension trust. 

Perhaps some will express doubt 
that planning a pension trust lends 
itself to a routine. The fact re- 
mains that we attack each prospec- 
tive new case according to an estab- 
lished pattern, the steps of which 
include: 

Ist: Identifying and qualifying our 
prospective client. 

2nd: Determining the identity of 
the officer who will, in the 
final analysis, say yes or no to 
our proposal, 

3rd: Establishing our prestige with 


that officer. 
4th: Meeting him under conditions 
favorable to us; if the first 


meeting takes place in his 
office, we manage to have him 
visit ours soon thereafter. 
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5th: Presenting an outline of the 
professional counselling serv- 
ice we offer and our method 
of operations, calling attention 
to our retained counsel in the 
legal, actuarial and manage- 
ment consulting fields. 

6th: Presenting a list of references, 
including clients, trust officers 
and attorneys. 

and so on, embracing even to the 

minutest detail, the routine which 

we know brings results. 

I say with due regard for the 
truth, and with what I believe you 
will concede is pardonable pride, 
that when we follow this pattern, 
we are invariably successful in our 
attempts to build a prospect into a 
client. But let us veer from the 
accepted routine in the slightest 
measure and the results are not 
always what we would have them 
be. 

Victor Hugo certainly had the 
idea when he said “He who every 
morning plans the transactions of 
the day, and follows out that plan, 
carries a thread that will guide him 
through the labyrinth of the most 
busy life. The orderly arrangement 
of his time is like a ray of light 
which darts itself through all his 
occupations. But where no plan 
is laid, where the disposal of time 
is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents, all things lie huddled 
together in one chaos, which ad- 
mits of neither distribution nor 
order.” 

(3) A considerable degree of 
specialization. This is an age of 
specialization and the underwriter 
today must have a_ substantial 
knowledge of the business in order 
to serve his clients properly. Not 
only is specialized knowledge and 
talent highly rewarded, but of 
almost equal importance is the con- 
fidence which specialized knowledge 
gives the underwriter. 

We must continually seek spe- 
cialized knowledge in new fields to 
keep pace with changing conditions. 
It has been said that man’s capacity 
to survive is dependent upon his 
ability to adjust himself to new and 
changing conditions. Today we are 
living in a period of rapid changes 
practically every one of which re- 
veals new needs for life insurance. 
The alert underwriter continually 
studies the changing market in or- 
der to take advantage of present 
opportunities. 

Some of us will specialize in one 
thing, others in a variety of things. 
If you would accomplish the maxi- 
mum good commensurate with your 
own individual talents, decide care- 








fully what your specialty wil] be, 
but above all, have a specialty, Ap 
oft-quoted Chinese philosopher onee 
said “Man who aim at nothing, sure 
to hit it.” 

Remember too, that as your iden. 
tity as a specialist increases, an yp. 
avoidable obligation is imposed 
upon you—an obligation to serye 
your community, your clients ang 
your own associates to the very best 
of your ability. 

You and I have seen self-styled 
specialists whose only stock in trade 
consisted of a few cute selling 
tricks. Consider, if you will, the 
day of reckoning that lies ahead 
when business sold in such a man- 
ner boomerangs, as surely it must, 
Stay with the permanent values in 
selecting your specialty; they are 
numerous enough to provide you 
with a limitless range of choice, 

(4) A definite plan of building 
prestige. As a means of building 
prestige there is no substitute for a 
job well done. That added effort to 
serve a client well will result in the 
best possible prestige. Certainly 
there is no finer prestige than to be 
referred from a client to a prospect, 
but this is anadvantage which must 
be earned. Therefore, I believe the 
best way to build prestige is con- 
tinually to strive to render a better 
service. Business success may be 
supplemented by taking part in 
worthwhile community activities, 
such as the Community Chest, 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
charitable and civic organizations. 
Prestige from civic activities comes 
not merely by association with, but 
by a sincere interest in the activity, 
by recognizing your responsibility 
to the community. Do a good job 
unselfishly and prestige will come— 
use an organization for personal 
gain and your motives will be ob- 
vious. In my opinion, the answer 
to the prestige problem lies in the 
continuous efforts of the under- 
writer to pull himself up to a per- 
manently higher plane. This applies 
to his pursuit of knowledge, to the 
organizations and activities with 
which he associates himself, his 0- 
cial contacts, his very thinking and 
mental outlook. 

We have now reviewed four of 
the fundamental factors in the pro- 
duction pattern; they are the four 
factors which put us in a position 
to do business—let’s call them the 
“know-how” factors. Think of them 
for just a moment as four bags 
black powder, laden with treméet- 
dous power, but requiring igniting 
if that power is to be released and 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Valuation of 


BUSINESS 
INTERESTS 


NY valuation of a business in- 

volves a large element of 

guess-work. This merely serves 
to prove that any factors making 
for stability are of great value to 
a business. One of these factors is 
life insurance. The greatest need 
for this service of life insurance as 
a stabilizing factor is in the field of 
the small or medium-sized business. 
Iam one of those who really be- 
lieve that small business is “the 
backbone of the American system 
of free enterprise.” Therefore, it 
gives us a wonderful opportunity to 
demonstrate the value of life in- 
surance. Let us not miss this oppor- 
tunity or minimize it or think 
lightly of it. 

In the life-insurance business, as 
in all others, we must form opinions 
and run the risk of being wrong. 
We can only accept our responsibil- 
ity and do the best we can. 


Valuation formulas are helpful 
but they must be used with much 





discretion. There are probably many 
persons in this room each of whom 
has a favorite valuation formula. I 
would not quarrel with anyone's pet 
formula. So far as I am concerned, 
I have no favorite formula. 


What should be an agent’s atti- 
tude toward value? The question of 
value is a pragmatic one. A judge 
has said, “present value is present 
opinion.” But I do not think the 
difficulty of the problem will cause 
you ladies and gentlemen to decide 
to sell life insurance on the basis 
only of what you can persuade the 
buyer to buy and the home office 
to issue. In fairness to a client, as 
well as to the home office, the 
amount of insurance should be based 
on the principle of indemnity, which 
necessarily must bear a proper re- 
lation to values, as determined by 
the most accurate data available 
and the exercise of sound judgment. 


I believe that you will agree with 
me that the subject of valuation of 





by Walter 9. Wheeler 
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business interests is now in very 
great need of reexamination by us 
all. Having myself examined the 
subject at this length, I will pass 
on to you, along with the suggestion 
that you and others interested 
carry on from here, my tentative 
conclusions. These conclusions, which 
I hope will be confirmed to the 
extent that they are valid, are as 
follows: 


(1) It is not possible for the small 
or medium-sized business to have 
the same depth of manpower as 
giant businesses. The values of 
businesses depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the lives of key man. 


(2) Small business is vital to our 
economy. Its fluctuating values need 
to be stabilized as much as possible. 
When we properly apply life insur- 
ance to this purpose, we make a 
worthy contribution to the nation’s 
economy. 


(3) A man may have a value to a 
business in addition to his value, 
based on the cash income he re- 
ceives, to his family. The 20% rule 
should not be applied invariably to 
fix the total limit on personal and 
business insurance combined. Home- 
office underwriters should consider 
bringing the 20% rule up to date— 
more in line with current conditions 
such as interest rates and taxes. — 

(4) The “Five-times-salary” rule 
is of such doubtful value as a 
criterion that it ought to be 
abandoned. 


(5) The use of loose methods in 
determining the value of a business 
and the value of a man to it, com- 
bined with the use of rule-of-thumb 
methods for fixing the proper 
amount of insurance, is comparable 
to taking an average of averages, 
which any statistician will tell you 
produces a dubious result. 


(6) If life insurance companies 
experience excess mortality on busi- 
ness imsurance cases (as some of 
them have done), perhaps the most 
important reason may be failure 
closely to relate the amount of in- 
surance to the true value of the 
man to the business. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Liability for 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


the New York Supreme Court 

(First Department) has handed 
an important decision relative to 
the liability of a life insurance com- 
pany for the payment of Federal 
estate taxes attributable to the pro- 
ceeds of a policy paid directly to 
the beneficiary on the death of the 
insured. 

When this case (Estate of Bernard 
Zahn) came before the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York County, the 
Surrogate ruled “that the insurance 
company was liable to the executors 
for the amount of the tax allocated 
to the policy in question and result- 
ing from its inclusion in the gross 
estate of the decedent for tax pur- 
poses. It was said that the bene- 
ficiary of the insurance had an 
interest in the proceeds only to the 
extent of any balance after de- 
duction of Federal estate taxes. It 
was, accordingly, held that the in- 
surer was obliged to retain sufficient 
moneys to discharge the tax liability 
on the amount of insurance, and 
that the executors, upon payment of 
the same, were subrogated to the 
rights of the government for col- 
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lection and entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the insurance company.” 

Fortunately, the Appellate Court 
disagreed with this conclusion and 
has reversed the decree of the Sur- 
rogate. Otherwise, all life insurance 
companies would have been re- 
quired to withhold _ substantial 
amounts of proceeds payable in a 
single sum to named beneficiaries 
until their tax liability could have 
been determined, which, in some 
cases, may take several years. 

In the present case, Zahn pur- 
chased $50,000 of insurance on his 
own life from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States on August 22, 1913. On Oc- 
tober 7, 1914, Zahn’s wife, Ada, was 
named as beneficiary, and on Oc- 
tober 13, 1914, the contract was as- 
signed to her, but the proceeds were 
made payable to the insured’s exec- 
utors in the event that she should 
predecease him. 

The policy assignment was exe- 
cuted pursuant to a_ separation 
agreement, subsequently incorpor- 
ated into a divorce decree, in ex- 
change for the relinquishment of 
dower and other rights of the wife. 


By Forrest L. 
WMortou 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 






The insured died May 12, 1937, 
and shortly thereafter the benef- 
ciary-assignee made claim for the 
proceeds, which were paid by the 
insurance company in full, after 
notification to the State Tax Com. 
mission in compliance with the re- 
quirements of Section 249-cc of the 
New York State Tax Law. 

On June 14, 1937, Zahn’s will was 
admitted to probate and _ letters 
testamentary duly issued. The ex- 
ecutors were required to pay ap- 
proximately $25,000 in taxes against 
other life insurance policies, but the 
$50,000 policy which had been as- 
signed to Ada was not included in 
the taxable estate, although its exis- 
tence apparently was known to the 
executors and to the Federal Bureay 
of Internal Revenue. 

In 1940, after Ada had died, al- 
legedly insolvent, the Federal 
government claimed that the pro- 
ceeds of this assigned policy should 
have been included in Zahn’s tax- 
able estate on the basis of the de- 
cision in the Hallock case, and 
assessed a tax deficiency of $%- 
846.91. 

On May 20, 1941, the attorneys 
for the executors notified the insur- 
ance company that they intended 
to compromise the government’ 
demand, which they did on June 16, 
1941. Nearly four years thereafter, 
on April 27, 1945, the executors filed 
a supplemental petition and account 
setting forth a new apportionment 
of estate taxes, charging the insur 
ance company with $4,699.92, the 
amount of tax allocable to the pro 
ceeds of the $50,000 policy assigned 
to Ada. 

The decision of the Appellate 
Court reads in part as follows: 
“The provisions of Section 124 d 
the Decedent Estate Law were it 
voked as a basis for shifting the 
liability to the insurance compally, 
which paid the death claim proceeds 
directly to the beneficiary-assign® 
of the policy in this case. Te 
statute, so far as material, reads 
as follows: 

“*]. Whenever it appears . -° 
that an executor . . . has paid# 
death tax levied or assessed under 
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the provisions of Article 10-c of the 
tax law, or under the provisions of 
the United States revenue act. . . 
upon or with respect to any prop- 
erty required to be included in the 
gross estate of a decedent under 
the provisions of any such law, the 
amount of the tax so paid, except 
in a case where a testator otherwise 
directs in his will, shall be equitably 
prorated among the persons inter- 
ested in the estate to whom such 
property is or may be transferred 
or to whom any benefit accrues. 
. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘persons interested in 
the estate’ shall have the same 
meaning with respect to both state 
and federal taxes as is given it by 
section 249-m of the tax law. 


“So far as is practicable and 
unless otherwise directed by the 
will of the decedent, the tax shall 
be paid by the executor as such out 
of the estate before its distribution. 
In all cases in which any property 
required to be included in the gross 
estate does not come into the pos- 
session of the executor as such, he 
shall be entitled, and it shall be his 
duty, to recover from whomever is 
in possession, or from the persons 
interested in the estate, the propor- 
tionate amount of such tax payable 
by the persons interested in the 
estate are chargeable under the 
provisions of this section, and the 
surrogate may by order direct the 
payment of such amount of tax by 
such persons to the executor.’ 

“Or briefly stated, Section 124 of 
the Decedent Estate Law provides 
for an equitable proration by the 
Surrogate of estate taxes among the 
persons sharing in the _ taxable 
estate, in those cases where the 
testator does not otherwise direct 
in his will. Where property re- 
quired to be included in the gross 
taxable estate does not come into 
the possession of the executor as 
part of the estate, the statute pro- 
vides that the proportionate amount 
of the tax chargeable shall be re- 
covered from ‘whoever is in posses- 
sion, or from the persons interested 
in the estate . . . and the Surrogate 
may by order direct the payment of 
such amount of tax by such persons 
to the executor.’ 

“The class of ‘persons interested 
in the estate’ extends to ‘all persons 
who may be entitled to receive or 
who have received any property or 
interest which is required to be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of a 
decedent, or any benefit whatsoever 
with respect to any such property or 
interest . . .’ 

“For tax purposes it is provided 
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LETTER 


HE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, streamlined and _ re- 
juvenated by Congress, will start 
the new fiscal year with its lending 
kitty cut from a 1947 high of $18.9 
billion to a new low of $1.5 billion. 
Last year, Congress granted the 
15-year-old loan agency a one year 
extension, during which time law- 
makers of both houses took a close 
look at RFC and finally concluded 
that its huge capitalization could no 
longer be justified in times of rela- 
tive prosperity. 

RFC, now shorn of its enormous 
wartime powers, is assured of a re- 
stricted existence for six more 
years, with an additional two years 
allowed for liquidation of its ac- 
tivities. Its capital stock has been 
cut to $100,000,000 and its lending 
authority to make loans to industry, 
banks, insurance companies and 
small business reduced to $1,500,- 
000,000. 

Chairman Wolcott, R., Mich., of 
the House Banking Committee, ex- 
plains the congressional examina- 
tion of RFC this way: “RFC has 
played an important role in helping 
to meet the problems of the eco- 








nomic depression and in the pro- 
duction and procurement problems 
of preparing for and engaging in 
the war. 

“Clearly a searching review of the 
broad powers possessed by the cor- 
poration was in order to determine 
the position that RFC should oc- 
cupy in the years ahead.” As a 
result of the congressional pruning, 
the agency which begins operations 
on a greatly-reduced scale on July 
1 would hardly be recognized by 
Jesse Jones, administrator during 
the heyday of the New Deal. 

The new legislation, under which 
RFC operates, authorizes the agency 
to buy preferred stock of insurance 
companies. But Congress declares 
its intent to take RFC out of the 
banking business. 

“Every effort should be made on 
the part of RFC and the bank super- 
visory authorities to effectuate the 
final liquidation of the remain- 
ing RFC investments in preferred 
stocks, the debentures and capital 
notes of banks,” the House Banking 
Committee said in reporting the 
bill. 

“Banks have enjoyed a consider- 
able period of prosperity and man- 
agements of banks, which have 
government capital in their busi- 
ness, should without delay take the 
necessary steps to raise funds to 
substitute private investment for 
government capital in their institu- 
tions.” 

In the field of non-lending activi- 
ties, RFC has extended its influence 
to almost every industry since 
former President Hoover, in 1932, 
asked Congress for an emergency 
lending agency solely to buttress 
weak banking institutions. , 

Ten years later RFC had built 
and was operating the $6.6 million 
Texas City tin smelter and in 1947 
had realized more than $200 million 
from the sale of 377,343,000 pounds 
of tin. 

In the field of synthetic rubber, 
RFC financed construction of some 
51 plants and related facilities at a 
total cost of another $6.6 million. 
These plants were producing at the 
rate of more than one million tons 
of synthetic rubber annually by the 
close of 1945. Approximately 6.5 
billion pounds of synthetic rubber 
have now been produced. The 
President has until 1950 to make 
recommendations to Congress re- 
garding disposition of synthetic pro- 
ducing facilities. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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that the gross estate of a decedent 
shall include amounts receivable by 
all beneficiaries under policies of 
life insurance to the extent that 
such amounts are required to be 
included in the gross estate under 
the provisions of any revenue act of 
the United States applicable to the 
decedent’s estate. 

“Thus the immediate inquiry is 
whether the tax deficiency assessed 
by the Federal government against 
the proceeds of the policy paid to 
Ada E. Zahn on the death of her 
husband is chargeable to the insur- 
ance company as a person interested 
in the estate of the insured or as a 
person in possession of taxable 
property within the meaning of the 
statute. 


“It is clear almost to the point 
of remarking the obvious that the 
insurance company is not a person 
interested in the decedent’s estate 
in the statutory sense. Indeed, the 
Surrogate in the present proceeding 
has not made any suggestion to the 
contrary. Ordinarily, it would be 
unnecessary to dwell on this aspect 
of the matter. However, we feel 
obliged to stress the point by reason 
of the executors’ insistence that the 
decision of this court in Matter of 
Scott ... implies a holding that 
the insurance company is a person 
having an interest in the estate. On 
the facts in that case, it was not 
required to determine whether the 
insurance company came within the 
classification of a person interested 
in the decedent’s estate. The dis- 
senting Opinion expressly rejected 
any such notion, and nowhere in 
the majority opinion is this view 
controverted or disputed. 

“In fact, it seems apparent that 
this court in the Scott case took it 
for granted and proceeded on the 
theory that the insurer was not a 
person interested in the estate of 
the decedent. In any event we now 
hold that a person interested in the 
decedent’s estate within the con- 
templation of the law shall be pos- 
sessed of a beneficial interest. The 
insurance company has not re- 
ceived, nor is it entitled to receive 
any property by reason of the in- 
sured’s death or in connection with 
his estate. Though the proceeds of 
a policy of life insurance forming 
part of the gross taxable estate must 
be scheduled in the tax procedings 
on the estate of an insured, the 
beneficiary of the policy is the only 
one acquiring an interest in the 
taxable estate at the time of the 
decedent’s death with respect to 
such funds. In this view of the 
matter it is manifest that the in- 
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ANIEL TRACY, Senior member of the very successful law firm, 

Tracy, Bender and Evans, and George W. Deidrich, Pilgrim Life 

General Agent, liked good talk but they had decided long ago that 
good food never interfered with it. Their luncheon dates, growing less 
frequent with the passing of the years, always included the Second 
Avenue Rathskeller, where everybody but the owner treated them like 
stockholders. Last Tuesday they arrived almost simultaneously: George 
being late by only one whiskey sour. 


The usual chit-chat and a drawn out discussion of the menu by the 
personable head-waiter consumed about half of the ordinary man’s 
lunch hour. Then, with the arrival of the main course, the attorney 
went to work on the brief he had mentally planned during his walk 
to the restaurant. 


“George” he said “I don’t think I ever told you, but life insurance 
agents give me a pain”. Deidrich, knowing that this was not a con- 
clusion, but merely a preamble, said only one word, “Give”. The lawyer 
didn’t rush his cue. He made, with his jaws pressed together and his 
brow wrinkled, a pose designed to make a jury think he was about 
to be not only profound, but confidential, as well. “You fellows keep 
throwing the word ‘Professional’ around, when actually you’re every- 
thing but professional. As a matter of fact, you are downright super- 
ficial. You talk about laws and regulations and taxes without any back- 
ground whatever. You remind me of the old-time Medicine Man at the 
County Fair. Your pitch sounds learned but there’s nothing but sugar 
water in the bottle.” 


Deidrich, having heard his friend many times in the court-room, 
told him, “Keep going, Counsellor, I don’t think you’ve reached the 
chorus yet.” 


“I’m about to”, Tracy answered. “You guys spend fifteen minutes 
with a third rate lawyer and then go out and pose as experts. Trusts, 
wills, estates, conflict of laws, community property—they’re all like 
old friends to you fellows. Why in hell don’t you stick to what you 
know something about?” 


Deidrich smiled, but there wasn’t any mirth in it. “Dan” he said, 
“I think the words are O. K., but I didn’t care much for the tune. I 
don’t think it’s Hit Parade material. And where do you fellows get off 
with that stuff? You’re just sitting back in an easy chair passing judg- 
ment on the color scheme. I think life insurance men are responsible for 
more wills than the Bar Association. How many firms would have 
liquidation agreements if we left it to the Attorneys-at-Law? How 
many men would have their life insurance—which is about 9/10 of all 
they’ll leave—trusteed by the companies, if we left it to you fellows? 
How many men would have enough liquid funds to pay their Estate 
Taxes if we left the problem to you? How many...” George looked 
up as the waiter asked “Dessert, gentlemen?” 


“Sure” Tracy answered “And I’m going to order for my friend. ! 
know the kind of thing he likes. Bring him a shiny chocolate eclait 
without any custard inside.” 


“O. K.” Deidrich said to the waiter, “And Ill tell you what to do for 
him. Find the prettiest and most colorful dessert in the kitchen and 
put it on that table over there. My friend won’t eat it, you see. He'll 
just sit here and admire it.” 
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HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U. 


surance company cannot in any 
proper sense be considered a person 
interested in the estate under Sec- 
tion 124 of the Decedent Estate Law 
and as defined in Section 249-m of 
the Tax Law. 

“Neither can we accept the con- 
tention made by the executors on 
this appeal that the insurance com- 
pany is liable to the estate for re- 
payment of the tax assessment in 
controversy as a person in posses- 
sion of the taxable property re- 
quired to be included in the gross 
estate of the decedent. The right 
to enforce collection of taxes against 
others than the recipients or bene- 
ficiaries is dependent upon posses- 
sion of the property subject to tax- 
ation. . . . In July, 1937, the insur- 
ance moneys in this case were paid 
to the beneficiary-assignee of the 
policy. If the statute authorizes the 
recovery of taxes paid by the ex- 
ecutors only from third parties in 
possession of the taxable property 
at the time of application for ap- 
portionment, it cannot be doubted 
that no basis exists on which to 
predicate a claim for reimburse- 
ment against the insurance com- 
pany surrendering possession of the 
taxable funds to the beneficiary- 
assignee of the policy many years 
prior to the institution of the ap- 
portionment proceedings. We are 
persuaded that the use of the pres- 
ent tense in the statute providing 
for the collection of taxes ‘from 
whomever is in possession’ of the 
taxable property reflects a legisla- 
tive purpose to impose liability for 
feimbursement upon those in pos- 
Session of such property at the time 
of the application for proration of 
tax. 





“However; on this phase of the 
matter, the Surrogate adhered to a 
contrary view on the basis of what 
he evidently regarded as the prin- 
ciples established in Matter of Scott. 

. . The Scott case was considered 
as having determined that the in- 
surance fund was segregated into 
two components at the moment of 
the insured’s death consisting of 
moneys due to the sovereign as 
taxes and the balance payable to 
the beneficiary as the proceeds of 
the policy. Accordingly, the exec- 
utors, having paid the taxes, were 
held to be entitled to recover the 
sovereign’s share of the insurance 
proceeds deemed to be still in the 
hands of the insurance company in 
contemplation of law. 

“Under the factual situation of 
this case, it would seem that the 
emphasis placed on Matter of Scott 
was a mistaken reliance on the 
holding in that case. Regardless 
of the rationale of the original de- 
cision, it is at least clear from the 
decision of this court, that the Scott 
case was regarded as dealing with 
the situation where a contract ob- 
ligation on the part of the insurer 
to pay insurance funds to a policy 
beneficiary still subsists at the time 
of the apportionment proceeding 
and the insurance company is in 
possession of the taxable property. 
There the decedent had directed 
under settlement options contained 
in the policies that the net proceeds 
be retained by the insurance com- 
pany and paid to the beneficiaries 
in designated installments. 


“The question for determination 
was whether the insurance moneys 
held by the insurer under the agree- 
ment to make payment in-install- 
ments constituted property in the 
possession of the insurance company 
in the absence of segregation from 
its general assets. This court pro- 
ceeded to analyze the legal effect 
of a bookkeeping transfer of the 
insurance proceeds by the insurer 
to itself for the purpose of provid- 
ing-a means for payment of the in- 
stailments and held that the result 
was to put the insurance company 
in possession of taxable funds or 
property within the purview of sec- 
tion 124 of the Decedent Estate Law. 
The decision was based in part upon 
the language of the settlement op- 
tions in that case, and the right of 
the executor to reimbursement from 
the insurance company was upheld 
on the theory that the latter was 
still in possession of the taxable 
property at the time when applica- 
tion was made for apportionment of 
taxes. 








“We consider that the effect of 
the decision in the instant case is 
to make the insurance company a 
withholding agent to the extent of 
the taxes assessed by the Federal 
government against the proceeds of 
the policy payable to the decedent’s 
wife. It is true that a transfer of 
insurance moneys to a beneficiary 
on death of an insured has been 
rendered a taxable transfer of prop- 
erty under the law. Undoubtedly 
the sovereign imposing such tax 
might burden an insurance company 
holding the proceeds of the policy 
with duties appropriately designed 
for the protection of the govern- 
ment and to assure collection of the 
tax. We may have as instance of 
this in the present provisions of 
section 249-cc of the Tax Law... 
permitting the payment of insur- 
ance moneys not exceding $20,000 
merely upon the mailing of notice 
to the State Tax Commission. Cer- 
tainly, it is safe to say that the 
insurance company was not a with- 
holding agent for the State in 
respect to taxes on insurance pro- 
ceeds under the law . . prior to 
the 1940 amendment aforesaid and 
might make payment of such pro- 
ceeds without limitation of amount 
upon compliance with the pro- 
cedural requirements as to notice. 
The provisions of this section are 
in effect a statutory waiver and 
consent to payment of insurance 
funds on the giving of the pre- 
scribed notice to the agency charged 
with the collection of taxes owing 
to the State. It has already been 
pointed out that the payment of 
the insurance proceeds to the bene- 
ficiary-assignee of the policy in this 
case was made in July, 1937, and 
that the insurance company fully 
complied with the requirements of 
section 249-cc of the Tax Law as 
enacted at that time. Of course, 
this compliance with the statute 
would operate to absolve the insurer 
from liability with respect to State 
taxes On an apportionment proceed- 
ing under section 124 of the De- 
cedent Estate Law. 

“The Surrogate, however, deemed 
the provisions of the Tax Law to be 
irrelevant on this proceeding for 
apportionment of a Federal impost 
and held that the insurance com- 
pany was liable for the amount of 
the Federal taxes assessed against 
the insurance proceeds in question. 
Approaching the problem from this 
standpoint, the pertinent inquiry is 
whether the insurer has been consti- 
tuted a withholding agent for taxes 
chargeable to insurance moneys 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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F THERE is anything more in- 
| tangible than life insurance 
itself, it’s public relations. And 
when you put these two together, 
life insurance and public relations, 
you have something. Or have you? 


As we say at Duffy’s Tavern, 
leave us not for a moment confuse 
public relations with mere publicity. 
Publicity—and advertising—are 
mere, even-though-important, tools 
of a far greater theme, concept, 
philosophy and practice. So let not 
the tail wag the dog. The news 
item or paid ad comes after the 
action, and the action comes after 
the adoption of the ideal. 

Books, magazines, conventions, 
conferences and careers are devoted 
to the pursuit and furtherance of 
this ideal. with a somewhat belated 
but now especially notable quicken- 
ing of interest in the life insurance 
industry. So we, in these few 
pages, can give you no more than a 
few highlights, interesting examples 
and unusual approaches to this fas- 
cinating subject. 

The concept or ideal will vary 
somewhat in detail among different 
companies. This we leave to you. 
(Is it in good hands?) We are con- 
cerned right now more with the 
means of communications used in 
cultivating favorable public rela- 
tions. 

Starting with the assumption that 
your own house is in order, here is 
a partial listing is in order, here is 
methods used. As between indi- 
viduals, we find use being made of 
letters, cards and interviews. In 
the mass-appeal field, the printed 
word is used for direct mail, display 
advertising and publication mes- 
sages. Over the air are broadcast 
spots and programs. 

In community work, we find 
speeches, organizations, service—the 
latter encompassing such diverse 
fields as health, housing, economics, 
children, education, taxes, human 
relationship and civic betterment. 
And with the companies themselves 
are the representatives, employees, 
visitors, histories, museums, stock- 
holders and policyholders. Each 
and every one is a focal point of 
good or bad relations. 

And now for the latest selections 
of our own Example-of-the-Month 
Club: 


Good Relations, Plus Sales 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
through its outstanding radio pro- 
gram, “This Is Your F. B. L,” 
(official program of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation), proves its 
belief in the theory that good pub- 
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POLICYHOLDER 
AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By Kenilworth A. MWathue 





Eric Sevareid, ace news commentator, is but one of a number of out- 
standing radio stars who carry Metropolitan Life messages effectively 
into the homes of millions throughout the United States and Canada 
from day to day. 
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Featured on the cover—Top row, left to right: The Imperial Life- 
Guard—Imperial Life, Toronto; The Story of Old Vermont in Pictures— 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.; Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany Since 1865—Connecticut General Life, Hartford. Middle row, left 
to right: It’s Your Business—Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
Automobile Insurance Company, Hartford; Northern Light—Northern 
Life, Seattle; Facts for You About Hancock Village—John Hancock 


Mutual, Boston. 


Bottom row, left to right: As a Man Thinketh—Union 


Central Life, Cincinnati; Con Mu niqué—Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford; ‘This Is Your F.B.I.”—Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 


York City. 


lic relations need not necessarily be 
static or divorced from actual sales. 
Leslie R. Shope, advertising man- 
ager, lists some of the advantages of 
the Society’s radio program, and 
the accompanying tie-in sales pro- 
motion, thus: 

(1) Gives a form of communica- 
tion with the markets which for 
several years has shown a phenom- 
enal annual increase in listenership, 
indicating an expanding public ac- 
ceptance. 

(2) Makes possible a _ flexible 
means of reaching the ever-chang- 
ing public of our time. 

(3) Provides a great amount of 
coverage per dollar of cost. 

(4) Furnishes a vehicle which 
contributed approximately 11% of 


the Society’s 1947 sales volume. 
(Radio-lead sales totalled some 
$136,000,000! ) 

(5) Offers a far-reaching ap- 


Proach to further sales integration 
and market development. 


The program, one of the top 20 
rating-wise, is integrated with 
eight-week promotional tie-ins, and 
is built around such appeals as 
social Security, assured home 
ownership, educational funds, group, 
readjustment, retirement income, 
and many others. After each eight- 
week period, a questionnaire-report 
form is sent to each representative 
for figures on sales, use of promo- 
tion material and other data. Suc- 
cess stories of individual achieve- 
ments by agents appear every other 
week in Equitable Items. 

It is estimated that more than 
17,000,000 people listen to Equit- 
able’s program every Friday night. 
Male listeners account for 35.7%; 
female, 45.3%; and children, 19.0%, 
representing a “family circle” that 
makes a good sales target. Pre- 
ponderance of listnership is found 
in metropolitan areas, with middle- 
size cities second in this respect. 
College-educated listeners number 





3,500,000; high school graduates, 
10,500,000; and those with grade 
school educations, 3,000,000. 

While the primary purpose of 
Equitable’s radio program is to sell 
life insurance, a matter regarded 
as a public service in itself, it was 
discovered that, even in the direct- 
selling commercials, there is a broad 
field for building good-will and 
prestige. A striking example of 
that is illustrated in the program 
on Social Security. 

Recently the Social Security 
Board expressed alarm over the loss 
of millions of dollars by wage earn- 
ers, because of their failure to 
understand the benefits due them. 
At the same time it urged wage 
earners to check on the benefits 
they had piled up, because of the 
possibility of error due to the up- 
heaval of war and the huge total 
of job changes made during and 
after the war. 

Seeing an opportunity to do a 
fine public service and at the same 
time increase life insurance sales. 
Equitable developed a social se- 
curity check-up card, which could 
be maiied to the Social Security 
Board by every wage earner, for 
a report on his benefits. Offerings 
of this card were made on the air— 
to be obtained through Equitable 
agents—and, at the same time, the 
commercial breaks in the program 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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The exhibit above won an 
“Award of Excellence,” for the 
United States Life at the last 
LAA show in Quebec. Fine art 
and an admirable restraint of 
“the commercial” has made this 
birthday card of The Travelers 
a huge success. (Right) 
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were directed to spotlighting social 
security. The warnings of the 
board about possible loss of benefits 
were repeated and a briefing on 
social security was given. The 
general result, apart from the sales 
tie-in, was broad education of the 
public on its social security benefits 
and no doubt, it proved an impor- 
tant contribution in preventing loss 
of all or part of the payments many 
people were eligible to receive. 


“Metropolitan Air Waves” 


Metropolitan’s radio ventures 
now, as always, are aimed at serv- 
ice to the public and policyholders. 
No effort is made to effect sales; in 
fact, the program is devoted to 
health and safety education. 

The company was one of the 
earliest entrants into radio, when, 
for ten years between 1925 and 
1935, it sponsored its famous set- 


ting-up exercises program, two or 
three times each week-day morning. 

“Good Hints for Good Health” js 
the theme of the current spot radio 
campaign, appearing daily in 64 
programs over 56 stations in 4 
cities from coast to coast, in the 
United States and Canada. When 
possible, the programs are presented 
at different times of the day in 
order to reach many different types 
of audiences. Their purpose is to 
help prevent sickness and accident, 
to combat disease and to encourage 
proper diet and weight. Authorita- 
tive information is given, enabling 
people to enjoy better health and 
longer life. 

Most of the announcements are 
made in conjunction with news pro- 
grams. For example, Eric Sevareid, 
director of Columbia’s Washington 
News Bureau, is heard Monday 
through Friday over 25 stations 
from coast to coast. Complete cov- 
erage in New York City, of all pro- 
grams, is as outlined on page 21. 

Listeners are invited to ask for 
free booklets on various health and 
safety subjects. More than 550,000 
Metropolitan health booklets have 
been distributed to radio inquirers 
alone since the start of the present 
campaign. 

While the company by no means 
uses radio exclusively (air adver- 
tising appeals are coordinated with 
similar appeals used in national 
magazine advertising), it does feel 
that the air—since more than 90% 
of American families have radios— 
makes a good mass advertising me- 
dium for the company’s specific 
purpose of improving health and 
lengthening life. 


Recognized Excellence 


The nicest way in the world to be 
bored is to be bored with compli- 


TRU UVUINUAMUUo 


LAA AWARD WINNERS 


Companies receiving an “Award 
of Excellence” citation in the 
policyholder and public relations 
field at the last LAA exhibition 
include: Group 1—Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Springfield; 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
Group 2—Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada. Group 
3—American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines; Northern Life, Seattle; 
United States Life, New York 
City. Group 4—Fidelity Life As- 
sociation, Fulton, Il. 
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ments. We’re not saying for a mo- 
ment that Imperial Life of Canada 
is bored with all the nice things that 
have been said so many times about 
its policyholders publication, the 
Imperial Life-Guard, but winning 
awards of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association is an old story to 
this company. It has, in fact, won 
some award every year since the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion was formed. (This is further 
proof of a principle repeatedly laid 
down in this series of articles that, 
if a company is to undertake any 
sort of advertising, promotion or 
public relations work, it is worth 
doing well—and better than anyone 
else!) 

In continuous publication for 
more than 30 years, the magazine is 
mailed to policyholders three times 
a year, providing a thin thread of 
contact between policyholders and 
the company which helps to cement 
client-company relationship. Each 
issue comprises about 50% life in- 
surance material and about 50% 
carrying material (an important 
point, this, since too great emphasis 
on pure propaganda alone is apt to 
adversely affect reader interest). 
The Spring issue features the com- 
pany’s annual report. This, it is felt, 
is a more palatable form of pres- 
entation than a separately-printed 
report, particularly in view of the 
fact that a large proportion of the 
company’s policyholders are unused 
to reading financial statements. (A 
thought here for many industrial 
companies, what?) Circulation is 
now in excess of 100,000 copies, 
making it the third largest of any 
house organ circulation in the 
Dominion. 


Light on “Northern Light” 


Again it is a pleasure to note “a 
good job well done” in the case of 
Northern Light, policyholders mag- 
azine of the Northern Life Insur- 
ance Company of Seattle. Two char- 
acteristics dominate this outstanding 
publication, in the opinion of ye 
scribe: 

(1) The editor, Loyd Peek, C.L.U,,. 
has caught the policyholder’s (read- 
e's) viewpoint to the nth degree, 
and, while every page pumps for 
life insurance directly or indirectly, 
itso pumps in the language and in 
the interests of the policyholder 
himself. 

(2) Visualizations, in the form of 
human-interest photographs and oc- 
casional picture-charts, make it easy 
for the reader to get the point being 
stressed. 

Add to this an excellent balance 








Penn Mutual Awarded Public Relations Certificate 


A Certificate of Public Relations Achievement has been awarded to 
the Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, by the American Public Relations 
Association. The award, given in recognition of outstanding public re- 
lations accomplishment, was presented in a special ceremony at the 
American University, Washington, D. C. Harry W. McHose, president of 
the A. P. R. A., made the presentation which was accepted by Eric G. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Penn Mutual. 

Among more than 100 entries in a nation wide, all-industry contest, 
Penn Mutual was the only insurance company and the only financial 


institution to be honored with an award 


It was given in recognition 


of the company’s 1947 over-all Centennial program, with special em- 


phasis on policy-owner public relations. 


The Penn Mutual celebrated 


its 10lst birthday on May 25. At its annual conference this year, the 
A.P.R.A. sponsored the first Internation] Public Relations Institute and 
the awards, which are nationally known and coveted as the pinnacle 
of recognition in the profession, carried an added significance this year 
because of the international character of the 1948 judging. 

The company has been requested to prepare copies of its public re- 
lations program for colleges and universities as case studies for class- 


room use in public relations courses. 


This will give the company extra- 


dimensional “plus” publicity and recognition and is something most 
organizations could not enjoy at any price. 
give an extra aura of success in the academic world, where the public 
relations program pattern will be studied as one of the outstanding in 


the country. 


This bonus of value will 
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of material and lively typographical 
display—and you have a good pol- 
icyholder’s magazine. You have 
Northern Light. 


Village Facts 


More than one far-sighted and 
civic-minded life insurance com- 
pany has gone into the housing field. 
John Hancock features an accord- 
ion-fold leaflet, “Facts You Should 
Know About Hancock Village.” This 
performs an interesting dual func- 
tion: it gives facts and pertinent 
data about the company’s housing 
development in the Brookline-West 
Roxbury area, and at the same time 
is good public relations. 

Architect’s sketches, floor plans 
and data as to size of homes, scale 
of rentals, opening dates, distinctive 
features, renting procedure and vet- 
erans’ riorities are given in the 
form of questions and answers. 


Policyholders Welcomed at Home 
Office 


Many companies—perhaps most— 
welcome visits to the home office by 
the public and their policyholders. 
Massachusetts Mutual is perhagg 
unusually hospitable in this regard, 
for it not only rolls out the welcome 
mat, but actually urges people to 
spend their vacation in New Eng- 
land and to stop off en route to visit 
the home office. 

A promotion piece, “Planning 
Your Summer Vacation?” displays 
the “Massachusetts Mutual Map of 


PLANNING YOUR... 





©) Massachusetts Mutual 


New England” and extends a cordial 
invitation for a home office visit. 
After a brief description of the 
scenic wonders of New England 
(where Springfield, the home office 
city, is centrally located), the invi- 
tation leaflet goes on to say, “Per- 
haps you will plan to spend your 
summer vacation in this fascinating 
area. If so, you will of course want 
to visit your Massachusetts Mutual 
home office. It will be a pleasure to 
welccme you, and to give you an 
escort for a conducted tour through 
the various departments. You will 
see much to interest you. If we may 
expect you, please turn the page and 
tell us approximately when you will 
be here and about how many of 
your family and friends you will 


bring along. Mail your reply 
promptly, and you will receive a 
guest card to identify you promptly 
when you arrive.” 


Indigenous Capitalization 


We have seen companies pub- 
licizing their home office city, and 
the entire surrounding area as well, 
National Life of Vermont packs a 
lot of human interest in a “state- 
wide” document, “The Story of Old 
Vermont Told in Pictures.” Etch- 
ings, of uniform size and style, tie 
in the company with the growth of 
the state; at the bottom of each 
page, in italics, appears a short life 
insurance “line.” 


Historical Booklets 


Indicative of the widely-used his- 
torical type of booklet is Connec- 
ticual General’s Since 1865. Then- 
and-now pictures and sketches are 
interspersed with decorative thumb- 
nails of horse cars, stage coaches, 
clipper ships and the like. 

Many booklets of this nature fol- 
low, and doubtless necessarily, a 
certain more or less fixed formula, a 
tie-in with early history of city, 
state and nation; and a company 
growth paralleling the development 
of these community entities, with 
emphasis on stability and perseve- 
rance through war, panic and epi- 
demic. It is an impressive story. 

Connecticut General emphasizes 
its part in the growth of Hartford, 
the insurance center, and traces the 
development of the company. A 
highly unusual feature of the book- 
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John Hancock Wins Two Top Publication Awards story of two floods, when the Come 

necticut and Park Rivers, back in 
Top awards in the 1948 annual publication contest sponsored by the 1936, rose to a higher point than in own 
International Council of Industrial Editors’ Association went to the John the past 300 years. In this, the first hold 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, for its two field publications, the John flood, “‘. . water flooded into Elm as a 
Hancock Patriot and the John Hancock Signature. The Signature took Street. Attempts were made to hold year 
an award in the color letter-press classification and the Patriot was it back with piles of sand bags, and publ 
entered in the black and white offset classification. The company’s home senior officers together with others agen 
office house organ, the Home Office News, received honorable mention. put on boots and shoveled sand. start 
Said second vice president Robert P. Kelsey, commenting on the The water kept on, however, and in mequ 
awards, “It is gratifying to note that of the five top awards received the end we had over two feet of pren 
by New England industrial publications, two went to the John Han- water in the main lobby of the home Co 
cock. These awards for our field publications, coupled with the honor- office, with the basement full to the Its 5 
able mention given to our home office paper, come less than a year after ceiling, of course. . . . A few weeks betw 
the creation of the Division of Publications. I think this tribute to the later we ran a ‘laundry’ and washed polic 
success of our three publications demonstrates the wisdom of making and ironed all the company’s bonds to it 
the editing and production of house publications a major activity, re- under police guard.” “Inci 
ceiving full-time attention of an editorial staff. Our Division of Publica- Since insurance companies don’t care 
tions is now a separate and independent entity in itself and not merely like to be caught the same way closu 
a branch of the Advertising Department. The progress it has made is twice, an addition was built to con- with 
evidenced not only by the awards which have come to our publications, tain a new vault on an upper floor, give 
but to the enthusiastic acceptance of these publications both in field which was fitted with bulkheads to as 
and home office.” constructed with doors and base- uiona 
The Division of Publications is under the direction of James A. Peirce. ment windows which could be ance, 
Clifton A. Follansbee is editor of the Signature and Patriot, and Stanley quickly sealed. And gasoline-pow- comp 
T. Dingman edits the Home Office News. ered pumps were installed. On 
Two years later came the second nique 
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flood, following Hartford’s first hur- 
ricane. The safety measures worked. 
The water rose to a level a foot 
above the lobby floor, but the floor 
remained dry beneath the bulk- 
heads, and the office remained open. 
(Twice was enough for Hartford, 
however, and the Park River was 
enclosed in a tunnel which should 
make future floods impossible.) 


Midget Newspaper 


Many years ago, Connecticut Mu- 
tual (like some other companies) 
started to issue a little newspaper- 
ette called ConMuTopics, Jr., which 
used to be available both to agents 
and general agents. The latter used 
it as a premium enclosure and the 
former sent the publication to their 








©) National Life, Vermont 


own prospects, friends and policy- 
holders. It soon became so popular 
as an agent’s publication that two 
years ago the company decided to 
publish it exclusively for their 
agents. At the same time they 
started a new publication, ConMu- 
nique, which is now enclosed with 
premium notices. 

ConMu-niqué is not a sales piece. 
Its purpose is to provide a contact 
between the home office and the 
policyholders of the company, and 
to improve policyholder relations. 
“Incidentally, the sales end is taken 
care of by our premium receipt en- 
closures which usually have to do 
with some plan of insurance and 
give the policyholder an opportunity 
to ask for a booklet or some addi- 
tional information on life insur- 
ance,” says Royden C. Berger, the 
company’s director of advertising. 

On the fourth page of ConMu- 
niqué the general agent’s name and 


address is imprinted and although it 
is planned to mail all premium no- 
tices from the home office in the 
future, the general agent’s imprint 
will undoubtedly continue to appear 
on those copies of ConMu-niqué 
which go to the policyholders of his 
agency. There is no charge made 
for the publication, which is issued 
four times a year. Thus, people 
paying premiums quarterly get a 
different issue each time. A total of 
210,000 are printed of each issue and 
there have been eight issues to date. 


Other Midget House Organs 


Mutual Benefit features Good 
Property, and National Life Assur- 
ance of Canada National News. 
Both are tiny policyholders news- 
paperettes or midget magazines. The 
former is issued bi-monthly and 
features the photo, name and ad- 
dress of the individual agent. Fea- 
ture article is usually of general 
interest, with remainder of contents 
slanted to the life insurance angle. 

National News, on the other hand, 
is a company mouthpiece and is 
devoted entirely to news of the 
company. (Personally, the writer 
would like to see a little “sugar- 
coating on the pill” via inclusion of 
general human-interest material, or 
some attention-getting visualiza- 
tions.) 

National Life of Vermont has its 
Quotes and Notes, issued now and 
then for the possible interest of Na- 
tional Life policyholders and pros- 
pective new members of the Na- 
tional Life Family.” (Incidentally, 
isn’t this “National Family” idea a 
natural as a theme for future-and- 
further development?) 


Stockholders’ Publication 


It’s Your Business is the title of 
a new special quarterly publication 
for Aetna stockholders. Queried as 
to the reason prompting this un- 
usual venture, Stanley F. Withe, 
manager of the advertising and 
publicity department, states that “in 
company with a great many other 
businesses, we believe that it is im- 
portant that all segments of the 
public be as fully informed as pos- 
sible of our operations. Certainly, 
our stockholders are one of our most 
important ‘publics.’ It is our plan 
to use the new publication as a news 
bulletin and, as developments occur 
in the insurance business and in our 
own organization, to tell our stock- 
holders about them. Furthermore, 
we hope that our stockholders will 
not hesitate to ask us questions and 
we will be glad to answer as many 
of these questions as possible in our 


publication.” (A further interesting 
slant is that the company has also 
recently adopted the practice of 
sending a letter of welcome to all 
new stockholders.) 

First issue of It’s Your Business, 
which carried a picture of the home 
office on the cover, recorded in sim- 
ple language the recent annual 
meetings of stockholders and carried 
brief biographies of the directors 
elected. Distribution is accomplished 
by mailing the publication with the 
quarterly dividend checks. 


The Story of Annabell 


Edgar Allen Poe has his beautiful 
Annabel Lee; Baltimore Life has 
“Annabell,” a young six- or seven- 
year-old girl who is the central fig- 
ure in a children’s coloring or paint 
book. The foreword states: “To the 
Parents—We hope that this color-in 
booklet will provide your child with 
some fun, and will emphasize the 
importance of traffic safety.” Under 
each full-page illustration-in-outline 
appears a little jingle. Examples of 
the copyrighted poems: 


CROSS AT CORNERS 


I go right to the corner 

And when the light is green 

I look both ways—then start 
to walk 

By cars I can be seen 


PLAY ON SIDEWALK 


It’s fun for me to romp about, 
With skates upon my feet, 
I stay up on the sidewalk 
Never go out in the street 


The final page sums up the les- 
sons in “living” (which incidentally 
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- bloug City Streets - 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


ERY rarely do I devote this 
* non to discussion of life insur- 
ance events in a single city, but the 
number of things that have been 
happening in the business at Dallas, 
Texas, constrains me to depart from 
custom. It seems to me that every 
time I turn my back on Dallas, for 
even a couple of months, there are 
enough changes and new companies 
to fill a volume—to say nothing of a 
couple of columns of chitchat. 


For instance, D. Easley Waggoner 
has been made president of the 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, succeeding his late father, 
D. E. Waggoner. Since the company 
began in 1920, he has been vice- 
president and general manager. In 
the same company, W. H. Painter 
went from secretary and treasurer 
to vice-president and _ secretary; 
Q. Weatherford became treasurer; 
and Vernon D. Singleton moved 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. 


James R. Wood, vice-president 
and general counsel of the South- 
western Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, has been elected president of 
that company to succeed the late 
C. F. O’Donnell. Mr. Wood was first 
associated with Mr. O’Donnell when 
he joined the Dallas law firm in 
which Mr. O’Donnell was a partner. 
He was legal representative of the 
company for a number of years, be- 
coming general counsel in 1945 and 
vice-president and a director later 
in that year. Mr. Wood is a native 
of Sherman, Tex. He interrupted 
his schooling at the University of 
Texas to enlist in the army during 
the first war, from which he was 
discharged as a captain. He re- 
turned to the university and re- 
ceived a law degree in 1921. 


By the time this is in print you 
may have heard that Robert Schul- 
man has left as agency top-man of 
the Reserve Loan Life of Dallas to 
go into an important executive post 
with the Pioneer American Insur- 
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ance Company of Houston. So far, 
the Reserve Loan has made no an- 
nouncements and neither, as far as 
I know, has Bob himself. I learn on 
what I consider good authority that 
his new position gives him plenty of 
opportunity, with wide scope for the 
future. 


My good friend Lyman E. King 
(who will be surprised—when he 
sees this—to recollect a couple of 
occasions when we met at insurance 
gatherings in Topeka) has become 
associate director of education for 
the Republic National Life of Dallas. 
Lyman began life insurance in Kan- 
sas in the late Twenties; was agency 
supervisor and general agent; had a 
year as actuary in the Kansas In- 
surance Department; became gen- 
eral agent for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life at Dallas and then went into 
personal production in that Texas 
city. He is in his second term as 
president of the Dallas Chapter of 
the American Society of C. L. U. 
and should find the post with the 
Republic National much to his 
liking, as well as that of the com- 


pany. 


Incidentally, Rex Beasley, son of 
President Ted Beasley of the Re- 
public National, has been made di- 
rector of public relations for the 
company, succeeding Lorry Jacobs 
who left to go ahead with his own 
public relations firm and other per- 
scnal activities. 


The Dallas branch office of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
now is lodged comfortably in sump- 
tious quarters in the Mercantile 
Bank Building, where Richard P. 
Koehn wields the managerial wand 
and where the company (which en- 
tered Texas years ago and recently 
returned) already has the nucleus of 
a giant business. 


The Rio Grande National Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas has 
started work on a new 20-story 


(Concluded on Page 53) 


might not make a bad sub-title), in 
the form of a simple quiz: 


What rules does Annabell obey? ... 
Where should you cross the street? 
How do you hold umbrellas on rainy 

GE A sone bav ccs coun 
Where should you play? 
What should you wear at night to be 

a 


How many bicycle rules should you 
ee ee 
Do you help mommy and daddy 
learn all safety rules? ......., 


What insurance company gave you 
ks reat 


Correct answers to the last, all- 
important question are materially 
enhanced through inclusion of this 
hard-to-figure-out (?) line: “The 


Agents on the Air 


Enhancement of prestige, promo- 
tion of sales and cultivation of good 
public relations all enter into the 
picture of Jefferson Standard’s “par- 
ticipating radio plan for agents.” 
Finding that a number of its repre- 
sentatives were already using radio 
and writing their own copy locally 
or having it written for them by the 
radio station staff, the company pre- 
pared several transcribed announce- 
ments to enable its men to get the 
most benefit out of their radio ad- 
vertising. 

Each announcement runs for 45 
seconds which, with 15 seconds for 
the announcer to tie in the agent’s 
name, address and telephone num- 
ber, consumes a grand total of one 
minute. 


The story of how these announce- 
ments were produced is an interest- 
ing one. First of all, the company 
selected its ten best selling plans, 
and had expert writers produce a 
series of 45-second playlets in which 
each of these plans was built into a 
dramatized situation. Then arrange- 
ments were made with a large New 
York firm to produce the transcrip- 
tions, using outstanding network 
radio announcers, actors and en- 
gineers. 

The tie-ins by the announcer are 
fitted for use by one agent, several 
acting as a group, or an entire 
branch or district office. Jefferson 
Standard shares half the cost of 
such approved advertising, such ad- 
vertising as we have mentioned be- 
ing placed at the low local rate, 
rather than the higher national 
scale. For a two-dollar deposit, later 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Cheers for Evelyn Schuler 4 


The Spectator salutes Evelyn Shuler, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
Penn Mutual was the only insurance company to win a 
Certificate of Public Relations Achievement, awarded by 
the American Public Relations Association. (See page 2i 
of this issue for details.) 

We congratulate Miss Shuler and her associates for 
their fine work, and we congratulate Penn Mutual for 
having so able a worker in the field of public relations S 
as Evelyn Shuler is. 






OSALIE Armistead Higgins’ book “Is Your Future 
Insured?” is written for the average man or woman 
who knows very little about life insurance but would 
like to acquire a simple understanding of the subject. 
Having been engaged in the life insurance field for 
the past 23 years, Miss Higgins is well qualified to 
advise as to the different types of insurance that should 
be carried. Her book, written in simple terms, first 
examines the more basic types of policies—ordinary 


Y\. 
aX 
life, term, limited payment life, endowment and family - 
income. Very often giving case histories to emphasize 
her points, Miss Higgins not only defines the different 
contracts clearly and concisely, but offers suggestions 
as to which type of policy should be carried to fit 
specific situations and needs. She also discusses other 
contracts issued by life companies—most of them not 
too well known by Mr. Average Citizen. 
of keeping their life insurance programs up-to-date, % 
saying: “Remember, the prescription that cured you of 
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Miss Higgins warns her readers of the constant need 
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flu will not help a broken leg, and the prescription you 
accepted in arranging your life insurance proceeds, 
when you had a wife and two children, will not fit 
your case when you have four children.” 

“Is Your Future Insured?”, although written mainly 
for the general public, may advantageously be read by 


life underwriters and others connected with the busi- 
ness ... particularly, new recruits. It may aid them WANT A CRACK AT $500? 
in presenting simple, non-technical explanations to Would you gals like some extra pocket money? It 
queries about the basics of life insurance. wouldn’t hurt, would it, with the vacation season just 
Price—$1. Quantity prices may be obtained from the around the corner. Both you gals who are underwriters It 
publisher, Albert E. Fuller Company, 140 Cedar Street, and you who hold home office jobs have an equal insure 
New York 6, N. Y. chance to fatten your pocketbooks. help, 
How? Very simple. All you have to do is write a per « 
500 word essay on “Why I Like My Job.” The letters gends 
will be judged on the basis of ideas, sincerity and caree 
originality. life ir 
What’s your reward? Besides a first prize of $500, Yor 
there are two other cash prizes, $300 and $200 respec- under 
tively. And, even if you do win a cash prize, you also “a 
get your choice of many items—wrist watch or re- <i 
; : : seems 
frigerator, to name but two. If you don’t qualify for ies 
a cash prize, you may win one of the many tempting ander 
items in the prize pool, too numerous to list here. leade 
Where do you send your entry? To Glamour maga- of tha 
zine, which is sponsoring the “Why I Like My Job” de 4 


contest. Entry blanks will be found in the June issue. 
Duplicate blanks may be had by writing directly to 
Glamour’s Job Department, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Deadline for entries—midnight, 
July 15. 
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WINNIFRED PICKERING 


Speaking 


Women 


“Jes Natcherly” It Should Help! 


lt would appear—according to statistics—that the 
insurance field is one where being a woman can really 
help, rather than hinder, your sales efforts. Only seven 
per cent of all life underwriters are of the feminine 
gender. And think of the countless number of women— 
career girls, wives and mothers—who need some form of 
life insurance . . . not to mention “the men.” 


You gals do have one thing up on your fellow (male) 
underwriters, when it comes to selling those of your own 
sex—and that is the fact the one woman "jes natcherly" 
seems to have an intuitive understanding of another 
woman's wants. You—unlike so many men— can easily 
understand the desire for new clothes, for a car, for the 
tendency to "let Bill worry about it." You can make use 
of that understanding when you prove to your client that 
she, too, needs life insurance. 


By Kose Scegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


Winnifred Pickering 


66 OU ought to be selling life insurance.” 
¥ “Why? I’m perfectly happy in what ’'m doing 
now.” 


“But look at the opportunities life insurance offers 
you. You’ve always wanted to do something to help 
others. Here’s a chance to put that crusading spirit of 
yours to work . . . constructively. 

“Look at my Aunt Pearl, for instance. She now 
leads a pleasant and exhilarating life, free from finan- 
cial worry. Since her income-outgo ratio is properly 
balanced, she pays her life insurance premiums and 
spends all the rest of her money simply enjoying life.” 


That last was the clinching argument. Mrs, Winnifred 
Pickering, now one of the top women producers of 
the Canada Life, Toronto, really was sold on her first 
and present branch manager, G. A. Wahler, and the life 
insurance industry. Mrs. Pickering decided that, since 
this little story “sold” her completely, life insurance 
could be made to sound very appealing—that it would 
be interesting, easy and profitable to sell. Her record, 
since, has justified her judgment. 


Life insurance, incidentally, is a far cry from Mrs. 
Pickering’s first “work.” Formerly principal of the 
North Toronto Branch of the Hambourg Conservatory 
of Music, she often acted as a piano accompanist—both 
on the radio and in the concert halls. Naturally, then, 
one of her favorite forms of relaxation is to listen to 
and play good music. 


Next, Mrs. Pickering turned to merchandising with 
a bang, becoming a sales promoter for William Neilson 
Company, cocoa and chocolate manufacturers. Most of 
her work, in this field, consisted of giving short selling 
talks to groups of women. 


Mrs. Pickering—who wrote $330,000 in 1947—is an 
ardent believer in what she terms “putting your best 
foot forward.” She speaks at banquets, talks to gradua- 
tion classes and keeps in touch with secretaries and 
supervisors. 


Since joining the Canada Life in 1942, Mrs. Pickering 
has steadily climbed the ladder to success. She is now 
the Ladies’ Vice-President of the Canada Life’s Presi- 
dent Club and recently received an appointment as unit 
manager at Toronto Osgoode. 


Having worked with Mrs. Pickering since he induced 
her to join the company, it it a definite compliment to 
her to have her branch manager, G. A. Wahler, say: 
“She is one of the best liked ladies in this or any busi- 
ness, and—indeed—a credit to the entire business of 
life insurance.” 


The compliment—we are sure—has been well earned! 
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Success Essential -- Co-Onrdinate 
MANAGEMENT 


CAPITAL 
AND LABOR 


by Dau 44. Kaufman, crv. 


Indianapolis, Northwestern Mutual Life 





DAN A. KAUFMAN, C.L.U. 


that the reward for taking time 

off to develop a practical phil- 
osophy about this business would 
compensate for the time spent. My 
chagrin at spending so much time 
in arriving at such fundamental 
truths is honest. Many younger men 
are doing a much better job than I 
did in my first several years. That 
which follows, then, is hindsight; 
may it lead to your foresight. 

Please bear in mind that the only 
way we can repay those who helped 
our progress is to “pass along” to 
those who follow us. 

I was raised in a little country 
town and ultimately landed in 
Chicago, after a business course at 
Northwestern University. At that 
time, my father was a traveling 
salesman, and from him I learned to 
respect the income possibilities of 
selling, in relation to other fields of 
endeavor. In the spring of 1934, 
college graduates were competing 
for thousand-dollar jobs. All I had 
to do to top that was to sell about 
$100,000 of low premium insurance 
annually. But, the prospect of going 
to work was rather dull, and the 
World’s Fair in Chicago looked like 
an attractive way to finance a world 
tour. Ultimately I shipped out as an 
ordinary seaman on a_ glorified 
freighter. For six months I traveled 


| T has always been my thought 
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at elbow length in a foc’sle with two 
ex-New York rum runners, an es- 
capee of the Greek Navy, and a chap 
who was wanted in his home state 
for something or other! My vocabu- 
lary was enlarged and my education 
was liberally broadened. Having 
circled the world, duty and pressure 
compelled me to go to work. 

In August of 1934, I got a rate 
book, desk space and a series of con- 
ferences with my boss, who treated 
me well. Three weaknesses de- 
veloped in that initial year and a 
half before I quit. The business 
contacts I made were young and 
lacked purchasing power. My earn- 
ings were geared to my needs and 
responsibilities, which were few. 
Pride was the greatest incentive, I 
wasn’t sure of the business as a 
career. When an offer from one of 
my insurance contacts to merchan- 
dise tangibles came along, I accepted 
the position. I wanted to get married 
—liked the prestige of a junior title 
job—held out for a good salary— 
got it, and parted company with the 
insurance business. More education! 

In less than one year, I discovered 
that the merchandising of tangibles 
isn’t all that it’s cracked up to be. 
Late deliveries—assortments that 
don’t deliver as advertised—dam- 
aged merchandise problems—pack- 
aged grief and home office pressure 


—these items only scratch the sur- 
face of the game. In less than a year, 
a little sheepish, but better informed 
from my experience, I came back 
home to life insurance. 

In February of 1938, I decided to 
plunge all out for the life insurance 
business. I elected a strange city 
where I would not be able to call 
on friends. That proved to be an 
excellent stimulant. I acquired a 
long-run prospectus which was also 
a very healthy frame of mind for 
this business, and more important, I 
acquired family responsibilities. 

For three and a half years, fair 
progress resulted—and then the war 
clipped off three and a half years of 
production. More good came from 
that affliction than was anticipated, 
if for no other reason than to ob- 
serve how few can accept and allo- 
cate responsibility, Many of you will 
recall how much time there was for 
meditation. 

I plotted the big job I would do 
if I could only get back home—and 
then arrived at home scared to death 
that I’d been pipe dreaming. This 
was the third start for me, and be- 
hind me lay a mess of trial and error 
experience, and there was no way 
out but up. Now, the truth is out, 
and you know that mine hasn’t been 
an orderly pattern of progress. I did 
have a million of production last 
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year, and I have over a million 
cinched for this year. These achieve- 
ments, however, occur now after 
more than eleven years, with four 
and a half of them blanked out by 
my other short enterprise and time 
spent in the armed service, 

An academic approach to the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance is in- 
teresting in reaching fundamental 
truths. There are the three normal 
factors which must be held in proper 
relative balance for any productive 
enterprise to grind out profits: 

(1). Management, and in our line 
it takes plenty. 

(2). Capital, and that it does re- 
quire some cannot be denied. 

(3). Labor, and you can’t get 
along without it. 

As these factors relate to our busi- 
ness, it must be conceded that the 
proper balance of the three funda- 
mentals is a relative thing and 
geared to the individual agent. The 
talent and capacity to absorb—pro- 
ductive energy—scope of personal 
imagination—these attributes are 
governing and impose real limita- 
tions on the judicious use of capital 
in his business operation. 

Recognizing these limitations, a 
proper allowance should be made to 
cover both fixed capital and work- 
ing capital requirements. 

Just as the proprietor of a grocery 
stor. has fixed capital tied up in 
fixtures, average inventory, etc., we 
require a certain amount of fixed 
capital for desks, typewriter, time 
saving devices, files, etc. This por- 
tion of our capital requirement is 
relatively small. 

Just as the proprietor of a busi- 
ness or any proprietorship needs 
working capital to handle seasonal 
fluctuations in inventory, payroll, 
temporary losses, etc.—we require 
the same type of funds for several 
basic needs: 

(1) A regular stipend for family 
living expense and maintenance is 
essential and must be met on time. 

(2) A flow of cash for business 
needs, including personal business 
expense and appropriations for ad- 
vertising and promotion, must be at 
hand. 

(3) A contingency reserve to fill 
in the gaps of non-productive 
periods, 

This latter fund should, in my 
estimation, be never less than suffi- 
cient to cover full operating expense 
requirements for three months in 
advance without consideration for 
new work commissions anticipated. 
The capitalization of any business 
which doesn’t guarantee three 
months’ operation without the bene- 
fit of current income is a sadly 








financed project. This point is, I be- 
lieve, a key to the biggest mental 
problem faced by any man in this 
business whose experience is rela- 
tively limited. 

Progress means growth and what- 
ever your scale of living may be, 
your net worth account bears watch- 
ing. Periodically, assets and lia- 
bilities should be stacked one against 
the other. The liabilities are ob- 
vious and so are some of the assets, 
but don’t sell yourself short. Con- 
sider the capital and surplus account 
of the average agent: 

(1) Cash on hand and in the bank. 

(2) Equity in a home. 

(3) Commuted value of deferred 
and renewal commissions. 

(4) Securities and cash values of 
your personal insurance. 

(5) Pension account with the com- 
pany. 

(6) Inventory of potential busi- 
ness. 

(7) Capitalization of your human 
life value. 

All but the last two items are 
apparent and herein is reason to 
pause for reflection. There is both 
a tangible and intangible future 
commission interest in your prospect 
file—tangible in the sense that you 
have your percentage chance of 
writing the ten, twenty or hundred 
thousand dollars worth of business 
you appraise your prospect as worth 
in the see-able future. The collec- 
tive valuation of these appraisals, 
discounted by the fact that your 
competitors may cut into your in- 
ventory claims—and some of them 
may not materialize at all—is a big 
asset to any new man in the busi- 
ness, a bigger asset certainly than 
new work commissions. The profits 
of today are the fruits of yesterday’s 
toil, and the spade-work done today 
will reflect itself in future profits 
in the main. 

The intangible value of your po- 
tential business inventory is a result 
of unexpected references and wind- 
fall cases that occur as a normal re- 
sult of just being in business and 
circulating where there is money. 
It happens to all of us sooner or 
later, and we ultimately put money 
in the bank because of it. Let me 
stress that this asset item is worthy 
of emphasis and a great source of 
satisfaction. 

The other item is a subject that 
is generally overlooked. An indi- 
vidual who has been educated and 
reared to maturity represents an 
investment of thousands of dollars. 
This asset is reflected in personality, 
perseverance energy, capacity and 
all the other traits which were de- 
veloped before they could be applied 





profitably to the soulless mechanics 
of a business operation. 

This asset, is often referred to as 
a capitalization of human life value, 
and without it a business lacks that 
intangible element which we seek 
to insure on business insurance 
cases, Take stock then of these two 
hidden asset items periodically along 
with the more obvious assets and 
nourish their development, Maybe 
you can’t put that in the bank now, 
but you can get bank credit on the 
strength of them. Trade the poten- 
tial future and the inherent value 
of your personal being. 

Let’s jump over to the second 
factor of production which involves 
management. Naturally, we need a 
time control on our productive 
energy and consider it a necessary 
evil subject to conscientious neglect. 
It is possible to call your hourly 
time value so closely that life be- 
comes a time clock, 

Keen attention must be given to 
grading up potential buyers. Call on 
people who can afford to pay the 
price. The farmer looks to the ele- 
ments of sunshine, fertilizer and 
water to work on the seed he sows. 
In a sense, we do the same thing 
with the sunshine of personality— 
fertilizing with advertising and 
watering with our thought as the 
seed requires, 

Many things we do automatically 
in the line of study and self im- 
provement—keeping mentally flex- 
ible and developing skill instead of 
boiler pressure, By staying in line 
with the quality philosophy, we look 
for high-grade business only. 

There are so many vague and ab- 
stract approaches to all this obvious 
detail, that it becomes essential to 
departmentalize. Break the insur- 
mountable problem into its compo- 
nent parts and tackle each one in- 
dividually. 


(1) New Business. (Illustration 
and Proposals) 
(2) Service (Surveys, Conver- 


sions, etc.) 

(3) Records and Bookkeeping 
Financial Record 
Files 
Index system 
Sales and Call Records 
Check Book 
Advertising Schedule 

(4) Advertising 

(5) Stenographic 

Allocate time to these depart- 
ments with a logical balance for 
your set-up, but recognize each as 
an essential function. 

The third factor of any productive 
business is labor. Professional 
talents deserve a fee for knowledge, 
background and experience and not 
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a stipend for man hours delivered. 
Our big problem herein is to mul- 
tiply the value of our time by using 
its greatest productive power. Time 
worth $5 per hour should not be 
Spent on clerical routine. Hire and 
train office help as long as their time 
is cheaper than yours and is em- 
ployed in turning out work that you 
should and/or don’t get accom- 
plished. 

It is a mistake to use marginal 
hours for business. Stay fresh and 
alert—work a reasonable pattern. 
There is no point in trying to see 
thirty people each day and prosper 
by dint of sheer exposure. Your 
surface will get dull. “See the 
people” of course, but strive for 
quality interviews rather than quan- 
tity, and develop finesse and dis- 
patch, realizing that it isn’t done in 
six easy lessons, Let good manage- 
ment control your labor and apply 
it where the effect is profitable. 
Management and labor working in- 
telligently together, with adequate 
capital, guarantee success in our 
business too! 

As to the source of capital—there 
are three possibilities. You have it, 
or you have bank credit, or the boss 
has it, Either of the first two sources 
are preferable, but if that’s not pos- 
sible, we talk with the boss. I 
definitely believe that there is an 
inherent weakness in using a salary 
for a crutch. The agent becomes an 
individual contractor in fact, only 
when he is not financially dependent 
on the general agent or manager. 

A salary for the new agent is false 
security and a delay of the funda- 
mental issue. The man who will 
enter this business on no other basis, 
is, in my estimation, not actually 
sold on the work, let alone the con- 
cept of going into business for him- 
self. You cannot be an independent 
operator on another man’s payroll. 

Let’s face this compensation prob- 
lem with the light turned on it. The 
commission scale of our business is 
geared to the living requirements 
of the average man and it is time- 
tested. Our sales vary in proportion 
to price and wage levels in that, 
when prices and ‘wages are high, our 
market expands; and, conversely, 
when the money situation tightens 
up, our sales volume normally 
shrinks. It requires little effort on 
the part of an ambitious group, such 
as this, to rise above the level of 
the average agent. We are privi- 
leged to write our own ticket on in- 
come. By paying a price, either in 
harder work, improved skill, more 
capital or a combination of all, our 
income level can be adjusted to 


order. 
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True, there are only so many 
hours in each day, and inasmuch as 
we pass this way just once, we owe 
our families and ourselves the pleas- 
ure of a few hours. Invest in second- 
ary labor as soon as you can keep 
it gainfully employed. This is an 
evolutionary process, of course, It 
is an effective multiplier only so 
long as the time purchased is 
cheaper than your own. 

By the same token, you must uti- 
lize mechanical equipment to save 
effective working time, whether it 
applies to yourself or to those who 
work for you. Generate all this 
secondary activity with the full re- 
alization that the payoff is not neces- 
sarily immediate. Our commission 
compensation is largely a deferred 
proposition, both in the sense of 
renewals and even more so in re- 
spect to potential business created 
by current work. In view of the 
present surtax levels, we are for- 
tunate because of the delayed in- 
come, 

Check your capital and surplus 
account periodically, for it is a 
heartening practice. Don’t sell your- 
self short! So many do and thereby 
eliminate themselves from the “big 
income” league. 

I don’t really believe this is 
strictly a profession as some of my 
prior remarks may have indicated. 
We don’t (or shouldn’t) hang out a 
shingle and wait for a clientele. We 
have to sell our services, Later on 
we accumulate some professional 
attributes as does any businessman 
who operates his business well. 

Therefore, management comes 
strongly into the picture as the vital 
function which properly allocates 
responsibility. As salesmen, we 
make our commission, but a success- 
ful businessman exercises consider- 
able judgment in arranging his de- 
partmentalized activity to create the 
greatest amount of effective selling 
time. The human element, as a 
prime asset in his balance sheet, 
measures the true value of his time 
even though it is not used at par. 

Management must allocate respon- 
sibility to grow. If you are satisfied 
as things are—fair enough—if you 
are unhappy about your present bal- 
ance among capital, management 
and labor—change it! 

Apply the same philosophy to all 
phases of your departmentalized set- 
up. Use discretion in relation to the 
limits of your capacity, energy and 
ambition, but don’t be short-sighted. 
Expenditures of capital should be 
off-set by greater return in either 
present or reasonably future values. 
Any device, human or mechanical, 
that performs your work or the 


work of those who labor for you any 
cheaper than present time value, is 
an indispensable asset to your busi- 
ness operation, if it is put to work. 
Don’t suffer your business to com- 
pete with the science of improved 
management methods, 

In Indianapolis there are: 500,000 
people; 2,000 insurance agents li- 
censed; 100 Quarter Million Dollar 
Club members; and 10 qualifying 
Million Dollar Round Table men. 

Observations of the latter group: 

(1) No two operate exactly alike 

(2) No two use secretarial help in 
the same fashion 

(3) Some use advertising—some 
don’t 

(4) Some keep extensive records 
—some don’t 

But the pattern is similar. They 
didn’t arrive overnight. They admit 
the value of things they should and 
don’t do. They are better informed, 
discontent with mediocrity and 
agree that it takes capital, more 
management or more labor to do the 
things they don’t do. They have 
slumps (but no so many); they get 
out of mental gear because they are 
human (but not for long); they think 
about these things I’ve spoken of, 
and then they act. 

But isn’t it amazing how few see 
the light! Progress is relative wher- 
ever you are, but it’s so simple to 
jump the gap between the one per- 
cent extra stuff that marks the line 
between success and failure. 

I cringe when I think what an in- 
dustrial engineer’s report would 
have to say about my own standards 
of efficiency, and the same goes for 
some of the rest I know personally, 
who write more business than I do. 
I wish I used half the applied phi- 
losophy of which I speak so blandly. 
Believe me, when I say the possibili- 
ties of soaring your production are 
virtually unlimited if you intelli- 
gently operate your business as a 
businessman with the proper bal- 
ance of labor, management and 
capital, 

Why, if this is all so simple, do so 
many accomplish so little? My own 
slant is that, in many cases, we are 
often undercapitalized in relation to 
our potential ability and business 
needs—and I might add that too 
frequently this is not necessary. 
This isn’t a game of chance, any way 
you look at it. The formula for suc- 
cess in our work, is a hard bitten 
piece of simple philosophy. 

Call on people who can afford to 
listen to your financial solutions. 
Tell them your story simply and get 
the full and uncolored facts of their 
situation, as quickly as you can drop 
the formality of preliminary maneu- 
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vering. With their problem in mind 
and their interest at heart, sell 
the logic of your solution. Some you 
sell and some you don’t. Discard 
the deadheads who are not for you 
(because of your or their shortcom- 
ings) and follow up only the quali- 
fied prospects who you feel you have 
a good chance of selling in the 
future. Don’t stop; you need plenty 
of acreage, for your seed won’t grow 
everywhere with equal _ success. 
Qualify suspects in an endless chain. 
Visualize the process as a big hop- 
per into which you pour names and 
immediately sift out through pipe 
lines: 

(1) Sales 

(2) Future sales possibilities 

(3) Deadheads for you. 

You can’t stop turning that crank, 
and perpetual motion is still a chal- 
lenge to the foremost scientists of 
which we are not. You may run into 
a string of four-card flushes and un- 
filled straights. You can stay in the 
game if you have ample capital 
back of you and play it close to your 
vest; the law of averages never fails! 
You’ll bog down with service work, 
proposals, research and study and 
material and reams of literature and 
periodicals piled on your desk. 


‘> 





Farm out the detail which can be 
allocated and multiply the effective 
value of your time. Throw out the 
propaganda after sorting it and ab- 
sorbing that which assignable time 
will permit. Don’t let it stack up 
and paralyze your operation. As the 
office stenographer bogs down, get a 
part-time girl assistant, or share one 
with another agent. When you can 
use more time to advantage—buy it. 
Develop your stenographer into a 
secretary who thinks as well as 
pounds a typewriter. Insist on top- 
flight accuracy and neatness, Her 
work is your reflection. As her 
time becomes more valuable, get 
mechanical aids to conserve her time 
and possibly a stenographer who 
enables her to take over more of 
your essential but non-profit time- 
consuming activity which requires 
thought and training. Of course, it’s 
an evolutionary process, but start it 
rolling if you haven’t. Of course, it 
takes capital, but what profitable 
operation doesn’t? 

If you are turning the crank on 
your suspect hopper every day— 
seeing new, prosperous people— 
qualifying—cultivating with mail- 
ings and your sincerity—and retain 
the courage of your convictions— 


you can’t miss. The law of averages 
is with you, and you'll progress 
steadily, even if falteringly, at times, 
and with an increasing income 
limited only by the class of buyers 
you are approaching. You improve 
your technique with time and ap. 
plied effort, The class of buyers yoy 
sell will improve in direct ratio with 
your success. 

Maybe the first hour returns you 
a hundred-dollar commission and 
the next hundred hours may not 
rate that “right now” first nickel, 
When I went to Indianapolis cold in 
1938 and knew only my general 
agent, I worked hard (I thought) for 
three months before I cracked a one- 
interview sale and made $232.80 as 
easily as falling down the basement 
stairs. 

Big business requires more capital 
than little business. Big business 
always grows from little business. 
You can’t operate as that average 
agent and get the profits of big 
business. Maybe all the agents 
around you are average. I have been 
helped beyond words by the contact 
and associations of bigger men in 
this business. I recommend that 
you look up! 

(Continued on Page 58) 





You can’t grow by sitting fretfully at your desk fighting solitaire with a pack of low-grade prospect 
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cards, desperately trying to figure a way of netting a hundred dollar commission by the end of the week.” 
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Almost Any Employer Can Answer “Yes” To This Question 


“Does the company have group insurance?” 


More and more prospective employees are asking this question of employers. 
Many of these people, receiving negative answers, seek employment elsewhere. No 
employer, regardless of the number of persons working for him, needs to answer “No” 
to this question. 


If among your clients there are men who employ less than twenty-five workers, 
you will find an audience willing and eager to listen to the facts concerning Travelers 
Employee Life Insurance. They will welcome information concerning this plan 
which offers all the benefits and advantages of group insurance to the employees of the 
smaller concern. 


You will find it extremely profitable to explore the Employee Life possibilities in 
your own territory. 


On all forms of Employee 
Ingurance you will be welf 
served by “the Travelers 
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Consult the nearest TRAVELERS Life office for complete information 
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J. EDWIN LARSON 
New NAIC President 


HE new gavel for the president 
of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners was 
presented to J. Edwin Larson, Com- 
missioner of Florida, by retiring 
President Seth B. Thompson of 
Oregon, at the last session of the 
79th annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, June 6-10. 
Commissioner David A. Forbes of 
Michigan was named vice-president 
and Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn 
of Connecticut was elected chairman 
of the executive committee. Com- 
missioner William P. Hodges of 
North Carolina was designated as 
secretary for a second term. 
Commissioner Owen Jackson of 
Missouri and George A. Bowles of 
Virginia, and Director N. P. Parkin- 
son, Illinois, were elected members 
of the executive committee at large. 
The zone chairman were designated 
as follows: Zone 1—W. Ellery Allyn; 
Zone 2—George A. Bowles; Zone 
3—Z. D. Cravey of Georgia; Zone 
4—Armand Harris of Minnesota; 
Zone 5—J. G. McKenzie; and Zone 
6—Seth B. Thompson. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Donald 
Knowlton of New Hampshire, James 
F. Malone, Jr. of Pennsylvania, Jesse 
L. White of Mississippi, John D. 
Pearson of Indiana, Luke J. Kav- 
anaugh of Colorado and Wallace K. 
Downey of California. 


The 79th annual meeting was de- 
clared to be a great success, with 
final registration figures totalling 
1028. For the December 1948 mid- 
year meeting the commissioners will 
meet in New York, and the annual 
meeting next June will be held in 
Seattle. It was decided that the 
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1950 convention would journey to 
Quebec for the June meeting at the 
invitation of Superintendent La 
France from Canada. 

Reviewing the events of the past 
year Commissioner Seth B. Thomp- 
son, in his presidential address, pro- 
claimed the end of a transition 
period during which uncertainty as 
to the future of insurance affairs 
persisted. He called upon his fellow 
commissioners to prepare them- 
selves for the vital task of admin- 
istering insurance affairs “by the ab- 
solute standard of public interest.” 

Commissioner Thompson observed 
that the legislative action necessary 
in connection with the modern 
mortality table and the new non- 
forfeiture formula in the life field, 
and in connection with the McCarran 
Act in the property field has been 
completed. Attention is now con- 
centrated on the administrative 
phases. The president said, “Ad- 
mittedly there may have been oc- 
casional administrative errors of 
both omission and commission, but 
the earnestness displayed in search- 
ing for the right answers promises 
reasonable solutions for the per- 
plexing problems which are bound 
to arise under new _ regulatory 
statutes in both these fields.” 


A&H Experience 

Provision was made by the ac- 
cident and health committee for the 
reporting of loss experience by 
policy forms. The form is to be 
known as the Accident and Health 
Policy Experience Exhibit, and it 
will include the business of the cal- 
endar year 1948, to be reported by 
June 30, 1949. It is permissible to 





record this experience on either an 
earned or written basis, depending 
upon the manner in which records 
are customarily kept. The commis- 
sioners urged, however, that those 
who choose to report on the written 
basis would arrange to change over 
to an earned basis as quickly as 
possible in order to reflect a more 
accurate picture of their experience. 
All policy forms now in use are to 
be included, as well as renewals, and 
loss experience on those forms not 
currently issued may be lumped as 
one sum providing the premiums do 
not exceed 5 per cent of the total 
business written. 

The accident and health commit- 
tee also stated that its work on 
minimum benefits and policy condi- 
tions would be continued, although 
for the present it recommended that 
all policies issued after July 1, 1949 
be made conformable to the current 
or approved future editions of the 
Official Guide. 

Included in the report of the life 
committee was the recommendation 
for the abolition of War Clauses in 
life contracts. This report was first 
delivered to the convention at the 
Wednesday business session, and 
when President Thompson asked for 
an amendment for clarification of 
the wording of the report a parlia- 
mentary argument developed. The 
result was the return to the com- 
mittee of the report and a resub- 
mission of the amended report on 
Thursday during the final business 
session of the convention. 

The report finally recommended 
that: (1) Any company which has 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Q. Do you know what to do 


A. If you know and can use First Aid after an 
accident, you may prevent a lasting injury, 
even save a life. Accidents will injure 9 mil- 
lion Americans this year. One may happen 
where you are, and it’s up to you to know 














REO 
CROSS 


i 


what to do—and what not to do until compe- 
tent medical help arrives. A good way to learn 
the new, approved First Aid methods is to 
register for the classes held by your local 
chapter of the Red Cross. 


Q. Do you know what not to do? | vi é. | 


A. Don’t try to be the doctor! Do whatever is 
necessary to save the victim’s life, and to pre- 
vent shock by keeping him warm and quiet, 
but no more. Don’t move the patient unless it 
is absolutely necessary. Don’t give uncon- 


Q. Have you a First Aid Book 


A. About one half of all accidents occur in the 
home, and a first aid book should be a “‘must’’ 
in your medicine cabinet. If you don’t have 
one, send today for Metropolitan’s booklet, 
“First Aid.” It gives the proper immediate 


scious persons water or liquids. Remember, 
in case of an accident or emergency, doing the 
wrong thing may be worse than doing nothing, 
and a good rule to follow is “If in doubt— 
DON’T.” 





‘in your home? 


treatment for bleeding, stoppage of breath- 
ing, poisoning, burns, broken bones, and many 
other emergencies. Just write today to 
Metropolitan for your free copy of the book- 
let, ‘‘First Aid.” 


Tuts advertisement is one of a continuing © COPYRIGHT 1948— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


series sponsored by Metropolitan in the in- 
terest of our national health and welfare. It is 


appearing in two colors in magazines with a Metropolitan Life 


total circulation in excess of 34,000,000, in- 


cluding Collier’s, Time, Saturday Evening | nsurance ¢ om Pp an y 


Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Na- 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


tional Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 1 Mapison Avenug, New York 10, N. Y. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 

























if there’s an accident? 
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EORGE L. HARRISON was 
G elected chairman of the board 

and chief executive officer of 
the New York Life and Devereux 
C. Josephs was elected president 
and chief administrative officer at 
a meeting of the company’s board 
of directors last month. Their 
friends throughout the industry 
have flooded them with letters and 
telegrams of congratulations. 

Mr. Harrison has been president 
of the New York Life since Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, having previously been 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. There has been 
no chairman of the board of the 
New York Life for the past six 
years. 

Mr. Josephs, who took over the 
reins as president of the company 
on June 1, has been president of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York since 1945. He has been a 
member of New York Life’s board 
of directors since January 15, 1947. 
From 1943 to 1945 he was president 
of the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association and, from 1939 to 
1943, he was its financial vice-presi- 
dent and investment manager of 
various Carnegie trusts. He is a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and a director of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company. 


* * x 


RECENT, national survey 
shows the startling fact that 
more than 40% of all wage 

earners in the United States carry 

no life insurance protection whatso- 
ever, according to Frank A. Coner- 
ton, manager of group sales, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, at its Leaders 

Club convention at French Lick, 

Ind., May 31-June 2. Mr. Conerton 

discussed the strides that have been 

made in the company’s recently de- 
veloped group department. “Of 
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those wage earners who carry life 
insurance the average amount in 
force is less than $500,” he con- 
tinued. “About 35% of all em- 
ployees who die in the United States 
leave their families in serious finan- 
cial straits.” 

Underwriters should know group 
insurance, not in all its technical 
aspects and applications, but in the 
basic and fundamental motivating 
ideas concerning it, and put those 
ideas to use at every opportunity, 
he said. The agent must recognize 
and cause the employer to recog- 
nize that life insurance represents 
personal security for the average 
wage earner, protecting him and 


his against loss by illness, accident, 
He advised the 


old age and death. 
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use of the most practical group life 
insurance plan, group life with 
paid-up values, for under this, the 
employee accumulates an ever-ip. 
creasing amount of paid-up insur. 
ance. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has 
liberalized its group plans by dis. 
carding the restriction requiring 
group life to be sold as a condition 
to the sale of group disability plans 
by allowing larger hospitalization 
benefits, by increasing the standard 
surgical benefit, by introducing 4 
new, practical medical expense plan 
with lower premiums and many 
other progressive changes. 


7 Millions Disabled 


On an average day it is estimated 
that about 7 million persons are 
disabled by illness. About one-half 
suffer from permanent disability. 

The major problems of permanent 
disability are prevention, rehabili- 
tation and support. While it is true 
that the aged are the chief victims, 
it is nevertheless important to 
realize that many younger persons 
suffer from diseases which gravely 
and even permanently deprive them 
of their ability to earn their own 
living. 

The Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security in Chicago has just 
released its study on alternative 
ways of providing for the disabled. 
It emphasizes three ways in which 
the problem could be tackled ef- 
fectively. One is further develop- 
ment of medical research and diag- 
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= PUZZLED! 
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i¢ Are you puzzled over your future in the life insurance business? 


elop- 
= Our men are not. They know where they are going. They not only 
have a Work Guide to help plan their work, but liberal commissions, 
special awards and a sound retirement plan as well. In addition, under- 
standing underwriting, plus many unusual policies for men, women and 


children, together with a complete line of Accident, Health and Hospital 


policies. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT «© HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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TOBIN NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF UNION LABOR LIFE 


Matthew Woll, president of the Union Labor Life, New York City, 
has recently announced the appointment of Edmund P. Tobin to the 
company’s newly-created office of executive vice-president. Mr. Tobin 
was elected to this post during the recent annual stockholders con- 
vention held in Baltimore. 

Having skilfully performed his duties as vice-president and agency 
manager with the Union Labor Life for the past 13 years, Mr. Tobin 
brings to his new office a wealth of life insurance experience and human 
undestanding. 

Upon his graduation from Harvard University in 1925 Mr. Tobin 
served with two of the large New England insurance companies on the 
agency end. This was followed by several years work in the field with 
his present company. With the company still in its infancy, Mr. Tobin 
was promoted to agency vice-president in 1935. 

Mr. Tobin is a graduate of the Life Insurance Agency Management 
School in Absecon, N. J., and is a member of the Group Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference. He is 
also a member of the Mass Selling Committee recently established by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 

In announcing the appointment, President Woll, who is also a member 
of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor, said, 
“Our stockholders and directors are particularly happy that in his new 
position Mr. Tobin will serve the company in an even more fruitful 
manner in the future than he has in the past. Afer all, we have written 
more business in the last three years than in the previous 17 years com- 
bined and our hopes for the future are indeed bright.” 

While assuming his new office as executive vice-president, Mr. Tobin 
will continue to serve as agency manager. 

Following the stockholders meeting, the board of directors held its 
regular meeting and in addition to the labor members the following 
were again elected to serve on the executive committee: The Honorable 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney, former Supreme Court justice of New York 
State and now member of the law firm of Phillips, Mahoney and Spohr; 
Frederick W. Gehle, vice-president of the Chase National Bank of New 
York; Peter Grimm, chairman of the board of the real estate firm of 
William A. White & Sons, and president of the New York State Board 
of Trade; Richard W. Condon, general insurance counselor; Sigmund 
Stern, investment firm of Stern Brothers. 
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nostic services which would be im- 
portant factors in prevention. An. 
other would be the improvement of 
facilities to apply physical and yo- 
cational rehabilitation on a far more 
extensive scale than is the case to. 
day. Still another, and the most 
important, would be proper inte- 
gration of the many existing sery- 
ices so as to make a more efficient 
system. 

Financial assistance is necessary 
for many of the disabled. A major 
issue is whether such aid should 
come through old-age and _ sgur.- 
vivors insurance, from public assist- 
ance by the states or from private 
agencies. 

If the problem of permanent dis- 
ability is to be dealt with effective. 
ly, concludes Dr. Carl W. Strow, 
author of the study, it must be done 
on a broad front and with the co- 
operation of present agencies and 
new organizations to be set up, 

The seriousness of the problem is 
recognized by the Advisory Council 
on Social Security to the Senate 
Committee on Finance which, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Stettinius, 
has just completed recommenda- 
tions on old-age and survivors in- 
surance and will next consider the 
question of permanent disability, 
Congress is expected to take up 
both problems. 


Persistency Rating Chart 

The Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s “Persistency Rating Chart” 
was the subject of a direct mail ad- 
vertising booklet recently sent out 
by Time magazine. Entitled “Some 
Names We Have In Common,” the 
booklet makes use of some perti- 
nent facts from Time’s continuing 
audience surveys to point out the 
similarity between a life insurance 
agent’s best prospects, as shown on 
the chart, and the readers of Time. 

Copies of the booklet were mailed 
to members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, to a number of execu- 
tives of leading life insurance com- 
panies, and to a number of adver- 
tising agencies handling life insur- 
ance accounts. Distribution was 
national in scope and a few copies 
went to Canada. 

The “Persistency Rating Chart” 
enables an agent to determine on 4 
statistical basis the chances of 4 
prospect’s retaining his insurance 
in force indefinitely. The chart 
gives highest rating to business and 
professional men, educators, execu- 
tives and proprietors of large busi- 
nesses. The prospect is also rated 
on the basis of age and income. 
The chart is based on a research 
project~of the association. 
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Insurance in Force Survey 


A decline in new business and a 
slight increase in terminations re- 
sulted in a drop of 1.24 per cent in 
net gain of ordinary insurance in 
force for companies operating in 
the United States during the first 
quarter of 1948 compared with the 
same period a year ago. 

Canadian companies had similar 
experience, showing a 1.50 per cent 
decline in net gain. 

These figures were shown in the 
Agency Management Association’s 
United States Insurance In Force 
Survey and the Canadian Insurance 
In Force Survey. Companies rep- 
resenting 87 per cent of the ordin- 
ary insurance in force in the United 
States and 91 per cent of the ordin- 
ary in force in Canada participated. 

New business in the first quarter 
for United States companies was 
11.75 per cent of the total in force 
ordinary at the beginning of the 
year; terminations from all causes 
were 4.38 of the total and the net 
gain was 7.37. These figures com- 
pared with new business, 12.82; 
terminations 4.21; and net gain 8.61 
for the first quarter of 1947. Proj- 
ected to an annual basis, all per 
cents quoted are quarterly per cents. 

In Canada, the new business 
figure for the first quarter of this 
year was 12.65 per cent of the total 
rdinary in force at the beginning 
of the year, with terminations at 
446 per cent and net gain of 8.19 
per cent of the total. In the first 
quarter of 1947 the figures were, 
new business, 14.03; terminations 
434: net gain 9.69. 

ee 


Insurance Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 34) 


not already voided its war clauses 
should do so immediately and (2) 
The industry should undertake a 
study of the subject of war clauses 
for future use and submit prior to 
the December 1948 meeting of the 
NAIC the industry’s suggested war 
clauses covering (a) military per- 
sonnel and (b) non-military per- 
sonnel. 


Group Insurance Problems 

The life committee and repre- 
sentatives of the industry have dis- 
cussed the subject of group life in- 
surance definition and group life 
insurance standard provisions. The 
committee said, however, that it was 
disappointed with “the temporizing 
within the industry toward making 
any material change in the group 
life insurance definition and the 
group life insurance standard pro- 
Visions, and pé@rticularly with its 
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Can Connecticut General’s “extra man” 
actually help your organization to more profitable operation? 
More and more brokers are telling us that the answer is “‘yes.” 


For example, you might have a business insurance case 
involving a stock purchase plan. If one principal could not 
qualify for standard coverage, thus upsetting the premium 
schedule, the only way to salvage the entire sale might be low 


cost term insurance—substandard. 


The “extra man” can solve such a problem through 
Connecticut General’s underwriting program which allows sub- 
standard term up to 200% mortality rating, up to substantial 
limits, and at recently reduced substandard rates. 


Next time you run into a case of this kind, contact 


Connecticut General. 


CONHECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 


ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 


BETTER SERVICE 
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failure to present any concrete pro- 
posals for real improvements in the 
definition or standard provisions.” 

It was recommended therefore 
that the incoming life committee be 
instructed to meet in October 1948, 
in Chicago, to draft a revision of 
both the definition and standard pro- 
visions to be presented to the De- 
cember convention of the NAIC. 

The committee on examinations, 
in submitting its report to the con- 
vention included an appendix, Ex- 
hibit B—the report of the subcom- 
mittee which met in Richmond on 
March 31 and April 1 of this year. 
The exhibit recommended in part 
that a maximum of $150 be estab- 
lished as top compensation for ex- 
aminers and that a maximum of $8 
per diem for examiners’ expenses 
also be established. 

This section of the report evoked 
immediate disagreement among the 
convention proper. Commissioner 
Butler of Texas objected to any set 
figure for compensation or per diem 
expenses. Deputy Commissioner 
Gough of New Jersey said that such 
matters were more properly the 
jurisdiction of the States rather than 
the NAIC, and that examiners 
should be kept on a salary basis. 
Commissioner Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts said it was high time the 
NAIC took a forthright stand on the 
issue, especially because some ex- 
uminers were guilty of grave laxity 
in the discharge of their duties. The 
official from Massachusetts objected 
however, to the proposed monetary 
limits pointing out that in many 
instances they exceeded the salaries 
paid to the Commissioners them- 
selves. He suggested that the State 


April Purchases 




















1946 1947 1948 Increase 
(000 Omitted) 1948 over 1947 
0 ee ey $1,473,519 $1,269,132 $1,287,130 1% 
DED. sbbars ¢oseanneedneds-cele 138,3 167,136 200,987 20% 
rere Tr 359,324 359,906 369,386 3% 
0 rere reer $1,971,219 $1,796,174 $1,857,503 3% 
First Four Months’ Purchases 
1946 1947 1948 Inc 
(000 Omitted) 1948 over 8 
ART re $4,967,171 $4,968,065 $4,976,274 0 
PE hitcerkdéounnncwesnecds 390,375 714,100 799,347 12% 
rere 1,297,736 1,419,972 1,399,039 — 1%, 
ne cnndés cswesne cue $6,655,282 $7,102,137 $7,174,660 1% 
legislatures should be advised by Industrial life insurance pur- 


the insurance supervisors of each 
State as to the appropriate salaries 
to be paid State examiners. 

At the final session on Thursday 
morning, the exhibit was amended 
slightly, but contained the same 
limits, except that the per diem 
rate was considered a reasonable 
amount for expenses subject to in- 
crease or decrease as the local con- 
ditions necessitated. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in April showed an 
increase of 3% over purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year, but were 6% under the aggre- 
gate reported for April in 1946, it 
has been reported by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation of Hartford. Total pur- 
chases in April were $1,857,503,000 
compared with $1,796,174,000 in 
April of last year and $1,971,219,000 
in April 1946. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in April were $1,287,130,000, 
up 1% over April a year ago and 
down 13% from the total in April, 
1946. 











Limitless Opportunity... | 


N AGENCY conscious company, with a rate 

book full of complete coverage including non- 

medical juvenile contracts from birth, provides a 

most satisfactory working agreement for available 

field men. Once a Scranton man always one— 
Ask any Scranton Life Field Man Why. 


General Agency Territory i 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
ROBERT MERRIMAN 


———____— —— ~ —_— 


President 
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chased in April amounted to $369, - 
386,000, an increase of 3% over the 
corresponding month last year and 
also 3% over April, 1946. 

Group life insurance — purchases 
were $200,987,000 in April, an ip- 
crease of 20% over April a year 
ago and 45% over the figure for 
April, 1946. These purchases Tep- 
resent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

In the first four months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $7,174,660,000, an increase of 
1% over the first four months of 
1947 and 8% over the corresponding 
period of 1946. Purchases of or- 
dinary life insurance accounted for 
$4,976,274,000 of the months’ aggre- 
gate, a negligible increase over 1947 
and over the 1946 total. Industrial 
life insurance purchases represented 
$1,399,039,000 of the current year’s 
total, a decrease of 1% as compared 
with last year, while group life in- 
surance purchases amounted to 
$799 347,000, an increase of 12% as 
compared with the first four months 
of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for April and the first four 
months in each of the last three 
years were reported by the Associa- 
tion as tabulated above: 


State and City Leaders 


Nevada showed the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insur- 
ance sales in April, with Virginia 
second and Georgia third. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased fl 
1% in April compared with April, 
1947, while Nevada sales gained 
28%, Virginia 14% and Georgia 
10%. 

Among the large cities, Philadel- 
phia showed the greatest rate of in- 
crease for April, with a 14% gain. 














April First Four Monts 
Increase Increase 
1948 over 1947 1948 over 1947 

0 Ae —15% —15% 
| — 1% — 1% 
Cleveland ....... 4% 3% 
aaa — 1% 5% 
Los Angeles ..... 3% 0 
New York City .. — 3% — 3% 
Philadelphia .... 14% 6% 
a GE évicnces 6% 
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Noyes Names LAA 
as, | Committee Members 


b LAA—The personnel of major 
committees to serve the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association has 
been announced by L. A. A. Presi- 
= dent C. Russell Noyes, advertising 
or 1947 manager and officer of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Hartford. 

The following L. A. A. standing 
committees have been named: 
— Membership Committee: Norman 
pur- L. Klages, Reliance Life, chairman; 
$369,- Cyril Bragg, Crown Life; William 
T the C. Heimburg, New York Life; W. R. 
r and Goode, Provident Life; Thomas J. 
Hammer, California-Western States 
hases Life; Miss Sid Shaul, Colonial Life 


el ein 


= ¢ ore 


n in- and Hess T. Sears, Equitable of 
year Iowa. 
e for Research Projects Committee: A. H. 


rep- Thiemann, New York Life, chair- 
id do man; Ed Morton, North American 
sured Life; R. William Archer, South- 
rance western Life; Arthur F. Sission, 
State Mutual Life; W. S. Weier, 
f the Prudential; C. C. Robinson, Guard- 
hases ian Life and Edwin P. Leader, 


se of Bankers Life of Iowa. 

ns of Committee to Cooperate with the 
nding Institute: L. J. Evans, Northwestern 
f or- Mutual, chairman; H. G. Kenagy, 


d for Mutual Benefit Life; A. H. Thie- 
ggre- mann, New York Life; Richard 
1947 Rhodebeck, United States Life; 























strial Seneca M. Gamble, Massachustees 
ented Mutual Life; H. Dixon Trueblood, 
year’s Occidental Life of California and 
pared Albert F. Randolph, Penn Mutual SKILLED through intensive 
e in- Life. study and fieldwork under 
i to Press Committee: Evelyn Shuler, CWSL’s nationally-known 
% as Penn Mutual Life, chairman; A. E. “You, Inc.” training plan! 
onths Lucey, National Life of Vermont; 
John P. White, Lincoln National COMPENSATED with at- 
nsur- Life; A. A. Morison, Dominion Life; tractive first year commissions 
four Florence E. Bowman, Connecticut and lifetime renewals, plus 
three General Life; George I. Cannon, extra bonuses and awards! 
s0cia- Beneficial Life and Charles Camp, 
Shenandoah Life. ASSURED of the same finan- 
cial freedom they offer their 
2 » 2 clients through CWSL’s lib- 
- rate eral Agent’s Retirement Plan! spent 
nsur- § Hadley Agency Chief of ee HF 
gina § Columbus Mutual Life Sate 
niry- Ben F. l ] ; Me tact 
OE seent for the iquitable Lite of California-Weljtern as 
April, , St:\tes “™ ~ 
ained lowa at Columbus, Ohio, has been x eet o 
; appointed superintendent of agents Lije 


org of the Columbus Mutual Life. insurance 2 Company 


Danforth E. Ball, president of the 








J- 
ve ny, expeaining tet the poat- HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
- tion is a mew one, said, “The com- ; 
om pany has long felt the need of fur- 
oan ther strengthening the agency de- 
mi partment. In appointing Mr. Had- 
1% ley, we feel that we have secured 
t aman well qualified to develop the 
é training and educational program 
4 of the company.” 

















Columbus Mutual Life has a total 
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of $217,307,388 of insurance in force, 
with assets of $67,565,230.99, and is 
now in its 4lst year. It has over 
600 agents, and does business in 13 
states and the District of Columbia. 
These states are: Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Texas, California, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Florida and 
Maryland. Payments to policy 
owners and beneficiaries last year 
amounted to $3,208,891, and total 
payments to these same groups in 
the 40 years the company has been 
in existence total $60,484,570. 


Mr. Hadley is a graduate of the 
New York University Insurance 
Course of Life Insurance Training 
and a graduate of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of 
Agency Management. He is a 
Chartered Life Underwriter, receiv- 
ing his designation in 1937. Cur- 
rently he is serving as president of 
the Columbus Life Underwriters’ 
Association, and vice-president of 
the Equitable of Iowa CLU Chapter. 
In 1947 he was secretary of his 
company’s General Agents Advisory 
Council. 


































































maintaining in force 
and extending the 
benefits of life insur- 
ance, these 75 Kansas 
City Life underwriters 
have earned the 
1948 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD: 


Herschel M. Alton 
Cliff R. Anderson 
Beck 















Charles W. Hill Ray Sanders 
Charles F. Holladay William Sell 













scar Dan G. Jackson Lester L. Shaw 
H. Clyde Biggs Bayard Judd M. L. Shipley 
Evans E. A. J. Koewing Jack Sholer 
Paul F. Butz C. J. Kopel Max | 
Sam Cannizzso C. F. Korthank Harry Sla 
Bert C. Carter H. N. Lindley Martin Snyder 
J. D. Caulfield M. J. Long F. E. Southworth 
Fred Copeland Ray Lowry J. Max Spangler 
Ouida N. Cox Walter S. Lowry T. Guy Spencer 
M. C. Dalchau Louis E. Madden’ Frank I. Steger 






D. L. Stitt 


J. F. Marheineke 
Dix Teachenor 


Bessie 
George B. Dewald Louis Matusoff 









Orville R. Eby Vance McKinstry Clyde H. Thornton 
John R. Eichelberger W. L. McPherrin Rolf E. Turmo 
Caleb Elliott C. C. Merritt Oscar Upwall 

Ben Epstein Zeb A. Moore J. S. Walker 

T. H. Fee James F. Nicholson John E. Weis 

M. K. Fleming J. R. Olive Tyler Weltmer 

G. Earl Freeman Ww. B. Orman Jack B. Williams 













Masuji Fujii Kathryn O'Toole W. J. Willoughby 
Charles V. Geren G. Wayne Randall Dick Wray 
Stanley M. Hall, Sr. Bert R. Reed Esther Wray 





Ernest Halverson T. A. Ritenour O. O. Zendell 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 
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Bankers National Life, Montelair, 
N. J.—The Bankers National Life jg 
to be congratulated on the unusuaj- 
ly high percentage of its field forge 
who have qualified for the 1948 Na. 
tional Quality Award. Among the 
general agents are: Louis Altman, 
Trenton; Harry J. Baker, Boston: 
Jack Brauner, Jersey City, N., I: 
Isador Brem, Washington, D. ¢.: 
Clark Bremer, Rutherford, N. I: 
Harry Cohen, Baltimore; Harold J 
Dailey, Erie, Pa.; Albert A. Ester. 
kin, Columbus; Michael Hanin, 
Pottsville, Pa.; David Klein, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Robert L. Marcotte, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; George E. Parris, 
Philadelphia; Umberto Pastore, 
Scranton; Jule Silverman, Cincin- 
nati; Irving Victoroff, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Leo K. Volk, Detroit. 

Samuel Hoffenberg, a representa- 
tive of the Connecticut agency in 


Hartford, also qualified for the 
award. 
IOUDIUDIEVNNUUONTVARLUULLU.U GEENA 


DOWN SOUTH 


IMU 


EMEMBER when most of the 

life insurance companies—and 
especially the smaller life insurance 
companies of the South and South- 
west—were worrying about the war 
clauses in their policies? That was 
not much before a certain war in 
Europe. Today, there is more anxi- 
ety about war and more talk of 
war in the South and the Southwest 
than you might have heard back 
in the dim dawn of 1939. In that 
forgotten year, the whole area was 
still suffering the hangover of a 
Depression and trying to kill the 
state of its political stomach with 
a_ hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-it in the 
form of “spending what we havent 
got so that we’ll have a lot more 
spend.” But does the current wat 
talk send the Southern and South 
western life insurance companies 
(of small and medium size) scurty- 
ing to study the war clauses in thei 
policies? It does not! Instead, we 
are treated to the spectacle of 4 
mushroom growth of new life it 
surance companies, which actively 
bid for business on members of the 
Armed Forces—and do so without 
regard to area of service, branch of 
service, aviation restrictions or a 
most anything else. 


Particularly is that true in Texas, 
where you can form a legal reserve 
insurance company on a shoestring 
and a Prayer—so long as you dot 
under the State legal reserve law 
for limited companies. You can 
gin with as little as $25,000 in capital 
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and $5,000 in surplus. The magic 
lies in the words and statutes that 
cover “legal reserve.” Both policy- 
holders and stockholders of small 
Texas companies lost considerable 
in the earlier days of life insurance 
in the State. Those who were 
caught in the whirlpool of assess- 
ment associations and burial so- 
cieties fared even worse. Then 
came that legal business about 
“legal reserve” and it was touted 
for all it was worth. 


The Insurance Department was 
certainly not too keen to have the 
capital and surplus minima put at 
figures commensurate with the 
quasi-public and semi-philanthropic 
enterprise which orthodox life in- 
surance had become. In addition, 
there seemed no willingness (and 
perhaps no legal way) to insist that 
the men who hatched this locust- 
plague of “legal reserve limited 
form” companies should be _ indi- 
viduals with sound life insurance 
experience and equally sound aims. 
It is to the credit of Texas generally 
that the men behind many of these 
tiny companies are as honest as they 
are. From some of them may well 
grow great successful institutions 
of a distant tomorrow. 

Unfortunately, in some instances, 
abuses and circumstances creep in. 
The company, which finds itself un- 
able directly to sell stock-with- 
policy, merely sets up an invest- 
ment house or financial investment 
unit that promptly acquires con- 
trol of the fledgling life insurance 
“legal reserve” outfit. Then the 
specialty salesman goes to work. 
He does not sell stock-with-policy. 
He just somehow manages to sell 
stock of the investment unit to the 
same man to whom he sells a life 
insurance policy in the company, 
which is owned by the investment 
unit. Doubtless it is legal, but the 
ethics of such a situation—at least 
with a “peanut” enterprise—leave 
the farsighted onlooker somewhat 
bewildered. It might just be that 
the boiling of so many thinly-fin- 
anced companies (despite the “legal 
reserve” element) would bring an 
unpleasant odor to the broth were 
times of economic stress to befall. 


Granted that, with “legal re- 
serves” closely and carefully 
watched, the policyholder conceiv- 
ably could not lose. There is still 
the possibility that the stockholder 
aid policyholder fundamentally be 
Me and the same because of the 
titcumlocutions already alluded to 
in the foregoing. The resultant 
effect upon sound and well-managed 
life insurance every where—whether 


remedy, 


large or small companies—would 
doubtless be not to the public’s 
liking. 

So much for discussion. Now for 
Put the capital and surplus 
requirement where they make some 
kind of sense in relation to the 
goals a life insurance company is 
supposed to achieve in the modern 
economy. Then, see to it that the 
new companies have at least a ma- 


jority of officers with experience in 


life insurance and a high concept 
of what it has done and can yet do 
for America and our way of exist- 
ence. 











CANADA 





RE WE approaching the day 
when it will be possible for 
en employee, who carries life insur- 
ance, to have his premiums de- 
ducted from his pay envelope at 
regular intervals and forwarded to 
the insurance company? 
Come to think of it, if such an 
arrangement could be made, it 
would be a boon to families, caught 














right or left. 


in old platforms. People 


of constancy. You can 








Plante of Security 


| Candidates come and 
} 


Orators declaim about new “planks” 


and upturn a machine. But underneath it all, human | 
needs remain the same. 
children grow, mothers guide a family’s welfare. And | 
fathers, by means of life insurance, project their lov- 
ing-kindness unto the next generation. In a world of 
confusing change, through election years and all other 
years, good or bad, life insurance stands as the symbol 


- . - and on life insurance. 


GIRARD LIFE 


| | INSURANCE COMPAN 








go. Administrations veer to 
say they have “had enough” 


Men work and struggle, 


depend on men’s character 


yY . . . PHILADELPHIA 























in a financial squeeze, who might 
be tempted to drop their life insur- 
ance to ease them over the diffi- 
cult period. 

There has been a lot of life in- 
surance sold in Canada in the last 
nine years and the testing period 
for holding onto it seems to have 
arrived. If the companies can find 
any method which will ease house- 
hold budgeting problems, it would 
react to the benefit of the life in- 
surance industry and policyholders 
alike. 

We think that W. M. Anderson, 
general manager of the North 


American Life, may be the origi- 
nator of the idea. At any rate, we 
have before us some remarks he 
made more than a year ago and 
which were recalled at the Life 
Officers’ meeting. This is what Mr. 
Anderson said in January, 1947: 

“I anticipate that the next few 
years will show a very substantial 
increase in the proportion of our 
business done on the monthly pre- 
mium basis. Monthly premiums do, 
however, present very grave prob- 
lems in the field of operating costs. 
Our normal method of premium col- 
lection is very costly, when twelve 



















lives of children 






RETURN 
PREMIUM 





| Theres LIFE i t4e BERKSHIRE | 


JUVENILE INSURANCE 


cies is outstanding in the Juvenile Market today. 
ULTIMATE AT AGE 1 and RETURN PREMIUM PLANS issued on the 


age where the coverage for the first 


The Berkshire’s Port- 
folio of Juvenile Poli- 


from ONE DAY to 14 Years of Age. 







ULTIMATE 
AT AGE 1* 


Policies provide full coverage 
from date of issue except for 
those written under six months of 







policy year is at the rate of $250 for 
each $1000 Sum Insured. 

Policies Available—Endowment at 85, 
Life Paid-up at 50, 30 Pay Life, 20 Pay 
Life, 20 Pay Endowment at 65, 20 
















Policies provide for 
full coverage begin- 
ning at age 15. The 
death benefit prior to 




















age 15 is the premiums 

paid with interest thereon 
compounded at the rate of 
24% per annum. 

Policies Available—Life Paid- 
up at 50, 20 pay Life, 20 Pay 




































at 18—Cash Benefit. 


Complete information concerning 
the BERKSHIRE’S JUVENILE 
POLICIES will be furnished upon 
request. 


If you are a full time Agent of any company 
we solicit your surplus business only. 


INCORPORATED 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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Year Endowment, 15 Year Endow- 


Endowment at 65, 20 Pay Life— 
Cash Benefit and Life Paid-up 











“G f hi 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 










ment and Endowment at 18. 


*Available in New York State at Ages 
5 to 14 inclusive. 













PAYOR 
BENEFITS 


Payable to age 25 of the 
insured child. Payor Death 

only and Payor Death or 
Disability Provisions. 














Ks 


GENERAL AGENT 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





collections occur on a policy every 
year. By far the most efficien 
method from the point of view of 
expense seems to be the deduction 
of premiums from payroll. 

“Unfortunately, the average em. 
ployer feels that it is quite difficy; 
to justify putting in a payroll de. 
duction scheme for the policies of 
one insurance company alone. fy 
many cases what he would like tp 
do would be to offer the facilities 
of payroll deduction in respect tp 
all insurance, no matter what com. 
pany his employees have bought 
from. 

“The administrative detail neces. 
sitated by such a procedure is, how- 
ever, prohibitive. My personal hope 
is that the insurance industry, 4s 
a whole, will be able to evolve a 
‘clearing house’ procedure, so that 
any employer will be able to pro- 
vide for payroll deduction for insur- 
ance premiums and have dealings 
only with a single ‘clearing house’ 
office, which will in turn handle the 
billings from the various companies, 


“Applied large scale among en- 
ployers, such a method would pro- 
duce much more efficient collections, 
In addition, we might expect that 
the persistency would be ever 9 
much better, since the average em- 
ployee in transferring from one job 
to another would merely transfer 
his insurance pay deduction from 
one payroll to another.” 


The suggestion advanced by Mr. 
Anderson would seem to have much 
to recommend it; but whether the 
employer-companies would be will- 
ing to tackle the collections seems 
to be doubtful. Already a number 
are complaining of the amount of 
clerical work involved in the de- 
duction of unemployment insurance 
and income taxes from payrolls. It 
seems that payroll deductions i 
these two items are with Canadians 
for the rest of their lives. And the 
employer-companies have to foot 
the bills for these deductions. 
Nevertheless, it will be interesting 
to see just how far the Anderson 


theory gets. For our part, we 
like it. 
UTIVANNNVAYLUGNEUSUGU LULA LU 1A 


ANNAN 


LAA North Central Round Table 

Members of the LAA North Cet 
tral Round Table are convening 2 
Chicago for their annual meeting 
June 17-18, as this issue of T# 


SPECTATOR goes to press. General 
topic for the Round Table will be: 
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KENNETH K. WUNSCH 


‘Briefing for Tomorrow’s Prob- 


lems.” 

An interesting feature of the 
meeting will be a display of the 
1947 “Best of Industry” direct mail 
campaigns, exhibited through the 
courtesy of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. 

The Round Table is to open with 
a luncheon, at which C. Russell 
Noyes, advertising manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual, -Hartford, and 
president of the LAA, will speak 
on the “Challenge of New Heights.” 

The afternoon program will in- 
clude: “What about Costs?” by 
Arthur W. Theiss, director of pub- 
lications and advertising, Minnesota 
Mutual, St. Paul; “More for your 
Printing Dollar,” by Samuel P. 
Hart, sales manager of the Photo- 
Fact Division of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company. Mr. Hart’s talk will 
be followed by a period of general 
discussion. Albert N. Beardshear, 
adirector of field service, Ohio Na- 
tional, Cincinnati, will then con- 
duct a panel discussion on “One 
Way I’m Stretching My Advertising 
Dollar in 1948.” “One New Idea 
That’s Clicking for Me in 1948” is 
the subject of another panel mod- 
fated by Lillian Gitsler, assistant 
director of sales promotion, Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield, Il. 

The Friday morning session will 
open with “Trueing Our Aims,” a 
lak by L. J. Evans, assistant direc- 
or of agencies, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Milwaukee, followed by Ar- 
thur C. Daniels, executive assistant 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
who will speak under the title “The 
Public Looks at Life Insurance.” A 
qestion-and-answer 
follow. 


period will 
Harold Allen, 


publicity 





director of the Fidelity Life, will 
present “The Targets, Trends and 
Temptations of One Life Adver- 
tiser.” 

Kenneth K. Wunsch, publicity 
manager, Northwestern National, 
Minneapolis, and Howard J. Bur- 
ridge, president of the National 
Underwriter, will criticize contem- 
porary insurance trade journal 
news releases under the heading 
“The Pen is Mightier—Sometimes.” 

The final discussion will be 
“Reading the Editor’s Mind” by 
Herman A. Seeley, financial editor 
of the Chicago Daily News. Mr. 
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avg’ DOLLAR * OCCIDENTAL LIFE + MORE PEACE OF MIND PER PREMIUM DOLLAR 







miUM BY 
gr® 


EACE OF MIND PER PREMIUM DOLLAR «x 


Bocause a $10 a month Family Income plan 
is often too little, we made $15 and $20a month 
Family Income available. 


Because Family Income combined with Ordi- 
nary Life doesn’t always fit the need, we made 
Family Income a rider that can be added to 
most Life, Endowment and Term plans. 


Because old policyowners develop new needs, 
we made Family Income available on existing 
policies and on part of a policy. 


Because it’s the beneficiary’s age that deter- 
mines the need, we made Family Income avail- 
able for any period from 10 to 50 years. 


Because people are different, in short, we made 
Family Income completely flexible. 


And because we did, Family Income was our 
third biggest seller in our record year, 1947. 


ccidental Life i 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 





Wunsch will “Square Off the Round 
Table” before adjournment shortly 
after noon. 

Prior to the Round Table, the 
executive committee of the LAA 
convened to discuss plans for the 
future. The committee includes 
Mr. Noyes; Alan M. Kennedy, as- 
sistant to the president, Northwest- 
ern National, and vice-president 
LAA; Henry M. Kennedy, director 
of advertising and _ publications, 
Prudential, and secretary LAA; 
Harold B. Brown, advertising man- 
ager, Imperial Life; J. W. Childery, 
agency secretary, Atlantic Life; 





NaN 


BECAUSE 
PEOPLE 
ARE 
DIFFERENT 


V. H. JenKins, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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Clifford B. Reeves, vice-president, 
Mutual Life of New York; Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager, 
National Life and Accident; T. H. 
Tomlinson, manager of sales pro- 
motion, Bankers Life; and E. S. 
Wescott, agency assistant and sales 
promotion manager, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska. 


Actuaries to Merge 


Action towards merger of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
into a single organization embrac- 
ing the entire actuarial profession 
in the United States and Canada 
was approved at the annual meeting 
of the Society recently held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Similar action was taken by the In- 
stitute at its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

The new organization will have 
an initial membership of about 900 
actuarial fellows and associates who 
have been members of the two 
present organizations. A joint com- 
mittee has been named to develop 
the details of organization and plan 
for an election of the new group 
when the merger becomes effective. 
In the meantime, the officers of the 
two groups will continue to func- 
tion. There will be a joint meeting 
of the two organizations in the fall, 
at which the name of the new 
organization and other business de- 
tails will be acted upon. Both present 
organizations have expressed pref- 


Prudential Director Honored 


Henry G. Parker of New Brunswick is presented with a scroll com- 
memorating 25 years of service on the Board of Directors of The 


Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


Carrol M. Shanks, Pru- 


dential’s president, presents the scroll, while Franklin D’Olier former 


president and currently a member of the Board, looks on. 


Mr. Parker, 


chairman cf the National Bank of New Jersey and the Inter-Woven 
Stocking Company, is the oldest member of the Prudential directorate, 








erence for the name 
Actuaries.” 

H. R. Bassford, vice-president and 
chief actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life, New York City, was re-elected 
president of the Actuarial Society. 
J. Gordon Beatty, chief actuary, 
Canada Life, Toronto, is president 
of the American Institute. 

Other officers reelected by the 
Society are: vice-presidents—Horace 
R. Bassford, vice-president and chief 
actuary, Metropolitan Life, New 
York City and Henry S. Beers, vice- 
president, Aetna Life, Hartford; 
secretary—Walter Klem, second 


“Society of 


It’s nice to know... 





that practically everybody is a prospect 
for your services. 


Home Life agents are ready and willing 
to serve the needs of every income group. 
They're able, too, with modern Ordinary, 
Monthly and Weekly Premium policies de- 
signed to fit the specifications of the 
widest variety of family budgets. 


WGN 





INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Bernarp L. Connor 
Vice President and Secretary 


OFFICES — 


Dantet J. Watsu 
President 


EXECUTIVE 
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Cart H. ANDERSON 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


vice-president and associate actuary, 
Equitable Life, New York City; 
treasurer—Oliver W. Perrin, Pen 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; editor— 
John R. Larus, vice-president and 
actuary, Phoenix Mutual Life, Hart. 
ford. 

The Actuarial Society is the older 
organization, the first established in 
this country and patterned after 
the Institute of Actuaries of London 
which is celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary this year. The Society 
was founded in 1889 at the Astor 
House in New York, with 27 a- 
tuaries then constituting the men- 
bership. In 1909, the American I- 
stitute was founded in Chicago, 
chiefly to meet the need for similar 
joint effort on the part of mit 
western and western companies 
which had greatly increased in num 
bers by then. Since then, the mem 
bership in the two organization 
has been largely overlapping, wil 
most actuaries taking membership 
in both. 


Fieldman’s Forum 


Outstanding representatives @ 
the insurance business took part i 
an open forum discussion under th 
sponsorship of the Board of Field 
Underwriters of the Life Under 
writers Association the City of New 
York, at Town Hall, New York City, 
May 27. More than 100 writte 
questions concerning  troublesom 
points in the business were sent i 
before the meeting began, and 
these were added a number of qué 
tions from the floor. 
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Professor Laurence J. Ackerman, 
dean of the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of 
Connecticut, acted as moderator. 
Other members of the panel were: 
James Elton Bragg, educational 
vice-president of the association; 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; Charles J. 
Zimmerman, assistant managing di- 
rector, Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; James E. Rutherford, exec- 
utive vice-president, NALU; Eugene 
M. Thore, general counsel, Life In- 
surance Association of America; 
David B. Fluegelman, president, 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters; Simon D. Weissman, 
trustee of NALU and chairman of 
itt committee on field practices; 
H. Cochran Fisher, trustee of NALU 
and chairman of its committee on 
compensation; George P. Coleman, 
chairman of the New York City co- 
operating committee on part time 
agents; Leon Gilbert Simon, past 
president of the association, and 
Clancy D. Connell, past president, 
NALU. 

Different views were expressed by 
the panel members on the question 
of compensation and the vesting of 
pension benefits. Mr. Rutherford, in 


a clarifying statement on the ques- 
tions of association and company 
attitude toward declaring employee 
status under section 165 (a) for 
full-time commission agents, urged 
every agent to search his own de- 
sires as to whether-or not he wanted 
to be an employee or an independ- 
ent contractor, pointing out the fact 
that the agent cannot be both. 

Company policy was the reason 
given as to why some companies 
favored the vesting of renewals, 
while others did not. It was gen- 
erally agreed that top management 
was aware of agents’ problems, with 
some of the panel members advising 
against trying to by-pass the gen- 
eral agent or the agency vice-presi- 
dent in an effort to reach the 
president. 

It was disclosed that efforts were 
being made in the avoidance of du- 
plicating medical examinations and 
of obtaining uniformity in authori- 
zation forms. Sales contests and the 
so-called “bull pen” technique were 
both criticized and defended by the 
various members of the _ panel. 
Group insurance with high limits 
was the subject of another animated 
discussion at the meeting. 

On the question of savings bank 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall (left) is shown being presented 
with a special scroll by President of the Economic Club, Theodore M. 
Riehle, at a dinner held at New York’s Hotel Astor, May 25. The scroll, 
presented to Marshall on behalf of the club’s members, was accepted 
as an honor by Marshall, who later delivered a stirring address. Mr. 
Riehle, general agent for the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States in New York City, an erstwhile president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, long has been an outstanding figure in 


life insurance circles. 
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life insurance, Mr. Fluegelman saw 
no cause for concern about the 
raising of the limit to $5,000, now 
that the New York statutes have 
placed it on a fair competitive basis, 
making examination by the insur- 
ance departments and medical ex- 
aminations for applicants necessary. 

President Lawrence L. Lifshey, 
who opened the meeting, read three 
amendments proposed for adoption 
at the June 10 session. A report of 
the nominating committee on offi- 
cers and board members for the 
year 1948-1949, also to be elected at 
the June meeting, was given. 

Jack Garfunkel is the chairman of 
the Board of Field Underwriters; 
Preston Schwartz, chairman of the 
program committee, assembled the 
panel members, and Mrs. Lillian L. 
Joseph acted as chairman of com- 
mittee on publicity and arrange- 
ments. 


Johnson Heads Life 
Insurers Conference 


Industrial Insurers Conference—A 
new name, Life Insurers Conference, 
adopted because of the broadened 
scope of its members, modernizing 
of the constitution and by-laws, and 
a change in the set-up of its officers, 
were decided on at the 39th an- 
nual meeting of the Industrial In- 
surers Conference held at Savannah, 
May 19-22. 

The position of executive com- 
mittee chairman was,abolished, and 
there will now be both a first and 
a second vice-president, instead of 


= 


H. C. E. JOHNSON 


elected officers are: president—H. C. 
E. Johnson, president, Interstate 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga; 
first vice-president—Joe D. Morse, 
president, Home State Life, Okla- 
homa City; second vice-president— 
E. H. Mears, president, Union Life, 
Richmond; secretary—N. O. Dub- 
son, vice-president, Quaker City 
Life, Philadelphia; executive direc- 
tor—Martin B. Williams, Richmond. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee are: Bascom Baynes, presi- 
dent, Home Security Life, who was 
the immediate past president of the 
Conference; J. S. Gould, president, 
Reliable Life; W. J. Hamrick, agency 
vice-president, Gulf Life; I. M. Shef- 
field, Jr., executive vice-president, 








just one vice-president as was 
formerly the case. The newly 
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Life Insurance Company of Georgia, 
(one year term). 

J. R. Anthony, Jr., secretary-treas. 
urer, Suwannee Life; A. A. Biggio 
vice-president industrial depart. 
ment, Liberty National Life; A. ¢ 
Tobias, Jr., president, Palmetty 
State Life (two year term). 

V. S. Oulliber, executive vice. 
president, Delta Life; J. T. Acree 
Jr., executive vice-president, Lin. 
coln-Income Life; E. B. Stevenson, 
Jr., executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Life and Accident (three year 
term). 

ALC—Twenty-five distinguished 
educators and leaders in the fields 
of economics and business will de- 
liver a series of 50 lectures at the 
1948 Life Officers Investment Semi- 
nar June 14-25 at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, it has been announced 
by Willard J. Graham, director of 
the seminar and professor of ace- 
counting at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The seminar, organized for in- 
tensive, annual study of develop- 
ments affecting investment policies 
of life insurance companies, is spon- 
sored by the School of Business at 
the University of Chicago and the 
American Life Convention, through 
its Financial Section. 

About 100 investment officers of 
member companies of the conven- 
tion—the largest number of regis- 
trants in the history of the seminar 
—will attend the 1948 sessions at the 
Northwestern Military and Naval 


Academy, on the shores of the lake. , 


Among the seminar lecturers will 
be: Summer H. Slichter, Lamont 
University professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Theodore O. Yntema, re- 
search director, Committee for 
Economic Development; Theodore 
W. Schultz, chairman of the De 
partment of Economics, University 
of Chicago; Leo Wolman, economist 
in the field of labor relations; Neil 
H. Jacoby, dean of the College of 
Business Administration, University 
of California at Los Angeles; John 
H. Langum, vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago; J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, economist, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund; Benjamin 7 
Beckhart, professor of banking, 
Columbia University; and Jacob 
Viner, professor of economics, 
Princeton University. 


* * * 


AMA—Guilford Dudley, Jr., vice 
president of Life and Casually, 
Nashville, was elected chairman fot 
1949 at the ninth annual Agency 
Management Association Companies 
Spring Conference at the Seaview 
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Country Club, Hartford, May 25-27. 
Orville E. Beal, vice-president, Pru- 
dential and H. P. Anderson, vice- 
president, Life of Virginia, were 
elected to membership on the Com- 
mittee for Combination Companies. 
They succeed W. C. Laird, assistant 
general manager, London Life, Can- 
ada and Jose Hirsh, vice-president, 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore. 


Lewis W. S. Chapman, director 
of company relations of the associa- 
tion, opening the meeting at a noon 
luncheon traced the development 
of the conference and presented new 
members. John F. Ruehlmann, vice- 
president, Western and Southern 
Life, Cincinnati and chairman of 
the conference announced that the 
association will conduct two schools 
next year for combination managers, 
one at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, and the other at 


| WiLL SAN 


MUTUAL LIFE TO BUILD 
NEW HOME OFFICE 


MA 


MeN 





Plans for construction of a new 
22-story home office building, on 
the block-front from 55th to 56th 
streets, on the east side of Broad- 
way, New York City, have been 
announced by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
following approval of the plan 
by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. The cite has 
been Owned by the company for 
a number of years. 

The new building will enable 
the company to reduce its op- 


erating costs materially, Alex- 
ander E, Patterson, president, 
stated. It will be designed, he 


said, for the company’s own 0oc- 
cupancy and will replace quarters 
that the company has occupied 
since 1884. The new building 
will provide approximately 390,- 
000 square feet of office space, 
of which Mutual will occupy 
about 250,000 square feet at the 
outset. The remaining 140,000 
Square feet will provide for the 
company’s future needs, and 
meanwhile will be rented to com- 
mercial tenants. The company 
dees not expect that the new 
building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy before the end of 1949 
at the earliest. 

The company’s present home 
office site, which covers the Nas- 
sau Street block-front between 
the Chase National Bank and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, is being offered for sale. 


Ban 


the Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, 
Ill, Mr. Ruehlmann also stated that 
the committee has recommended 
that the Aptitude Index, an AMA 
device for measuring the aptitude of 
life insurance agents, be adopted 
by the association. 

At the first afternoon session, at 
which Mr. Dudley presided, an in- 
formal forum was held, during 
which the group discussed creation 
of new debits. 

The next annual meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, May 24-26. 

~ ” * 

American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters—An all star cast 
of instructors has been assembled 
for the third C. L. U. Institute 
which, under the sponsorship of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, will open at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut on July 19th 
and will continue through July 30. 
Dean Denis B. Maduro, a New York 
City attorney, has been the guiding 
hand in planning the curriculum 
and selecting the faculty for the 
sessions. 

The Institute offers an opportun- 
ity for two weeks of valuable educa- 
tion for the life underwriters. No 
part-time participation will be per- 
mitted. All those who are accepted 
for enrollment are expected to stay 
at the University during the entire 
period. 

The sessions will deal with cur- 
rent problems in insurance for busi- 
ness purposes. 


* * * 


Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association—At the annual meeting 
of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, May 26-28, 
the following officers were elected: 
president—Alton P. Morton, assist- 
ant actuary, Prudential; vice-presi- 
dents—George W. Cheney, second 
vice-president and secretary, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford and 
Andrew C. Webster, manager of 
selection, Mutual Life, New York 
City; secretary—Thomas K. Dodd, 
second vice-president, underwriting, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford; 
treasurer—Marshall L. Cleaves, un- 
derwriting secretary, Home Life, 
New York City; editor—H. Arnold 
Houghton, assistant manager, un- 
derwriting department, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Boston. 

Elected as members for the coun- 
cil for a two year term were: 

Richard T. Sexton, secretary, life 
underwriting, Connecticut General 
Life, Hartford; Harry F. Gundy, as- 
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sistant underwriting officer, Sun 
Life of America, Baltimore; Paul 
K. Frazer, assistant director of un- 
derwriting, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee; Edward Ruge, un- 
derwriting vice-president, Guardian 
Life of America, New York City. 
* * * 

ALC—Frederick D. Russell, presi- 
dent, Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., has been elected 
chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention, it has been announced by 
Robert L. Hogg, executive vice- 
president and general counsel of 
the organization. Elections are 
held each year to determine the 
membership of the five-man com- 
mittee, which will present nomina- 
tions at the annual meeting for the 
office of president and to fill va- 
cancies in the executive committee. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Russell 
were: Raymond R. Brown, presi- 
dent, Standard Insurance Company, 
Portland, Ore.; W. C. McCord, presi- 
dent, Southland Life, Dallas; A. J. 
McAndless, president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and 
L. J. Kalmbach, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Spring- 
field. 


* * * 


Life Office Management Associa- 
tion—Two important revisions of 
the L.O.M.A. Institute Course III 
program have been announced by 
James H. Kohlerman, educational 
director of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. They are (1) 
elimination of the thesis as a means 


of qualifying for the Fellowship 
award and (2) consolidation of the 
present 3-hour Major and 6-hour 
Fellowship examinations in any one 
field into a single examination that 
will be known as the Fellowship 
Major. Students already working on 
theses or who have thesis topics 
approved before October 1, 1948 
will be given two years in which to 
complete acceptable manuscripts. 

Course III will henceforth be 

known as the Fellowship Course. 
Full details concerning provisions 
for the transition period will appear 
in the 1948-1949 Syllabus. In order 
to complete its requirements, an 
Associate will need to pass the fol- 
lowing examinations: 

a. A Fellowship Minor in Office 
Management. (Same as for- 
merly) 

b. A Fellowship Minor in his 
elective field. (Same as for- 
merly) 

c. A Fellowship Major in one of 
the subjects in which Fellow- 
ship Minor examinations have 
been written or are being writ- 
ten in the same year. This 
examination will consist of two 
three-hour parts but will be 
graded as a unit. 


* * * 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association—W. M. Anderson, C. B. 
E., Toronto, was re-elected president 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Monticello, May 18-20. Mr. 
Anderson, general manager of the 
North American Life, Toronto, will 
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serve a second term as the Associa. 
tion’s president. 

H. L. Guy, C.B.E., Waterloo, as. 
sistant general manager and treag. 
urer of the Mutual Life, Waterloo 
was elected first vice-president ang 
Gordon C. Cumming, Winnipeg 
general manager of the Monarch 
Life, second vice-president. J. K 
Macdonald, Toronto, president of the 
Confederation Life Association, js 
the new honorary treasurer, and J. 
D. Buchanan, London, Ont., assistant 
general manager and chief actuary 
of the London Life, is past presj- 
dent. 


* * * 


Accounting and Statistical Asso- 
ciation—J. S. Pieringer, Jr., secre. 
tary, Commercial Standard, Fort 
Worth, was elected president of the 
Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association at its meeting in Cleve- 
land. For the last two years he has 
been vice-president of the associa- 
tion and director of the casualty 
section. He succeeds I. H. Wagner, 
secretary, Business Men’s Assurance, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 

Because of the association’s ex- 
pansion, it decided to divide the 
duties of the vice-president among 
three vice-presidents and elected to 
those offices John Stuart, comptrol- 
ler, Employers Casualty, Dallas; 
Carroll E. Butler, assistant treas- 
urer, Security Fire, Des Moines, and 
G. L. Bannister, chief accounting 
officer, Pacific Mutual Life. L, J. 
Hale, assistant controller, Kansas 
City Life, continues as _ secretary- 
treasurer and G. L. Reichert, chief 
accountant of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers, as as- 
sistant secretary treasurer. 

G. H. Hamilton, assistant con 
troller, Phoenix Mutual, was elected 
life director, W. H. Crawford, secre- 
tary of the Loyalty group, Sa 
Francisco, fire director, and J. A 
Mills, vice-president and actuary of 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, cas 
ualty director. 

Other directors are: research, F. 
W. Campbell, assistant actuary, 
John Hancock Mutual; exhibits, 0. 
C. Moffatt, assistant treasurer, Na 
tional Retailers Mutual Fire, Chi 
cago; publications, W. L. Wheelef, 
manager, statistical department, 
Central Manufacturers Mutual, 
Ohio; public relations, K. M. Mills 
manager, statistical division, Ametr 
can Mutual Liability. 


* * * 


Life Insurance Association @ 
America—At its spring conferent 
in New York City, the Life Insur 
ance Association of America adopted 
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a resolution stating that the organi- 
gation is prepared to cooperate with 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in a study from 
poth policy and technical angles of 
the questions involved in revising 
the gain and loss exhibit in the an- 
nual statement. About 100 execu- 
tives were at the meeting at which 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Met- 
ropolitan, presided. 

Committee heads reported on 
their activities during the past year. 
A grant of $5,000 has been made to 
the University of Chicago as part 
of the cost of a study on atomic 
energy. 

Guaranty Income Life of Baton 
Rouge was elected a member. 
~ ~ * 


Life Office Management Associa- 
tion—The spring meeting of the Life 
Office Management Association was 
held at the Hotel William Penn in 
Pittsburgh, May 24 and 25. The 
program included the following: 

Morning, May 24—C. H. Bader, 
Interstate L. & A., chairman. Wel- 
come by R. C. Knell, vice-president 
Reliance Life and L.O.M.A. presi- 
dent. “Organizational Structure for 
the Effective Handling of Account- 
ing Functions,” Burgh §S. Johnson, 
Guardian Life. “Accounting for 
Operating Expense Control,” panel 
discussion by C. H. Yardley, Penn 
Mutual, panel chairman; Maurice 
LeVita, Scranton Life; E. W. Hub- 
bard, Massachusetts Mutual; and 
Gordon Stich, National Guardian. 

Afternoon—J. J. Hess, Knights 
Life, chairman. “Premium Account- 
ing and Related Activities,” panel 
discussion by L. H. Van Ness, Acacia 
Mutual, chairman; H. O. Jacobson, 
New England Mutual; I. I. Reeve, 
Pacific Mutual; G. H. Hamilton, 
Phoenix Mutual; and J. D. Milne, 
Canada Life. 

Evening—Reception and banquet. 

Morning, May 25—J. Finlay Allen, 
Home Life of New York, chairman. 
“An Application of the Principles 
of Accrual Accounting to Life Office 


Operations,’ W. M. Guthrie, Re- 
liance Life; “Development and Use 
0’ a Manual of Accounts,” E. J. 
Thomas, Jr., Pan-American. “Pre- 


mium Collections and Belated Ac- 
tivities,” panel discussion by Don 
E. Slee, Mutual Benefit, chairman; 
W. D. Holt, Provident Mutual; T. H. 
Koenig, Jefferson Standard; and 
W. H. Bowen, Northwestern Na- 
tional. 

Noon—Luncheon. 
Afternoon—George Aitken, Great- 
West Life, chairman. “Agency Ac- 
‘ounting and Auditing,” panel dis- 





S. E. ALLISON 


cussion by A. D. West, Reliance 
Life; Harry Kenney, Kansas City 
Life; C. W. Adamson, Northwestern 
Mutual; James Eteson, State Mutual, 
and E. W. Baseler, General Ameri- 
can, “Investment Accounting,” panel 
discussion by W. J. Young, Fidelity 


AND 








Mutual, chairman; J. Price Murphy, 
Equitable of Iowa; G. S. Parrish, 
Life & Casualty; W. R. Morgan, 
Equitable Le 





sa aera psn of Geor- 
gia—S. E. Allison has been elected 


vice-president of Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia. He will con- 
tinue also as chief actuary. 

Election by the board of directors 
was announced by J. N. McEachern, 
president. He said the promotion 
was in recognition of Mr. Allison’s 
outstanding service to the company. 

Mr. Allison became _ associated 
with the company in July, 1944. He 
supervised the installation of ordi- 
nary rates and contracts and the 
revision of the weekly premium 
contract structure. 

Before he came to Atlanta, Mr. 
Allison was actuary for the Ten- 
nessee insurance department for 
five years. He is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries 
and an associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 
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Equitable Life—James H. Wind- 
sor was elected financial vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
at the Spring meeting of the board 
of trustees, in Des Moines. 

An employee of the Equitable Life 
since 1931, Mr. Windsor’s entire 
experience with the company has 
been financial in nature. He was 
made assistant superintendent of 
bonds in 1934, elected assistant 
treasurer in 1944, and was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of bonds 
in 1947. A native of Des Moines, 
he graduated at Yale University 
in 1926 and spent five years, prior 
to coming to the Equitable, in the 
bond department of the National 
City Company of New York. Mr. 
Windsor, in addition to his company 
responsibilities, long has maintained 
an active interest in civic and com- 
munity affairs as a director of the 
Des Moines Convention Bureau; 
treasurer of the Iowa Children’s 
Home Society; director of the Des 
Moines Community Chest, and vice- 
chairman of Polk County War Price 
and Rationing Board No. 1. 

« « * 

Mutual Life—The Mutual Life, 
New York, has established two new 
agencies in New York City, it has 
been announced by Roger Hull, 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 

One new unit is located at 44 East 
Twenty-third Street, with Adam 
H. Oberheim as manager and Albert 
H. Jones as associate manager. The 
second agency is at 135 Broadway 








under the management of Charles 
J. Buesing, with Philip D. Cunning- 
ham as associate manager. The two 
new managers were formerly train- 
ing assistants at the company’s home 
office at 34 Nassau Street. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Cunningham were 
formerly co-managers of the com- 
pany’s Cunningham-Jones agency, 
which occupied the lower Broad- 
way office that now will be known 
as the Buesing agency. 


* * * 


Life Insurance Company of Geor- 
gia—Henry Morrow has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Log, agency 
publication of the Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia. Mr. Morrow 
is a journalism graduate of Emory 
University. He has been associated 
with Life of Georgia for several 
months as a member of the public 
relations staff. He served 39 months 
with the armed forces during the 
war. He is a native of Nashville, 


Tenn. 
- * + 


Occidental Life of California— 
Dwight L. Clarke, president of the 
Occidental Life, California, has been 
appointed to serve as a member of 
the Insurance Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Clarke is former presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion and a present member of the 
Convention’s executive committee. 
Earlier this year, he was elected 
a director of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and he is a mem- 


PARTICIPATING AND 
NON -PARTICIPATING 


STANDARD AND 
SUB-STANDARD 


RENEWABLE TERM 


INCOME DISABILITY 


GENERAL AGENCY FRANCHISES 
OPEN IN SPECIFIC TERRITORIES 





HILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1906 


WM. ELLIOTT, President 
B. S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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ber and former chairman of that 
body’s Insurance Committee. 
- * ” 

Pilot Life—Pilot Life, Greensboro 
has announced two promotions with. 
in the home office staff. W. H. Cal. 
lihan, Greensboro, former agency 
supervisor has been made regionaj 
superintendent of agencies. R. W. 
Donaldson, former special repre. 
sentative, Charlotte, has been named 
agency supervisor, and moved his 
office to the home office. 

- 7 + 

Connecticut General Life—Fraza 
B. Wilde, president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life, Hartford, has an. 
nounced that the directors of the 
company have authorized the pur. 
chase of a 3-acre tract of land lo. 
cated on the Silas Deane Highway 
in Wethersfield. The location, which 
can be reached from the home office 
in less than 10 minutes over the 
new highway, has been acquired, 
Mr. Wilde said, as a site for a print- 
ing plant and supply building con- 
taining approximately 30,000 square 
feet of space. 

- . 7 

California-Western States Life— 
H. Harold Leavey, vice-president 
and general counsel of California- 
Western States Life, Sacramento 
has been appointed by the Insurance 
Section of the American Bar As 
sociation as a member of the Sec 
tion’s Committee on Compulsory 
Non-Occupational Disability Bene- 
fits. 

The American Bar Association is 
giving consideration to -the legal 
problems arising out of compulsory 
disability insurance acts being en 
acted by Congress and some states. 


* * * 





Prudential—The Prudential, New- 
ark, has moved its two Manhattan 
group offices—the eastern region 
office at 233 Broadway and the New 
York group sales office at 225 Broad- 
way—to new quarters in the Wads 
worth Building at 57 William Street 
Allan D. MacKinnon, regional sales 
manager charged with overall super 
vision of both offices, said the move 
was motivated by the need for 
larger quarters to keep pace wilh 
expanding operations and the de 
sire to establish both offices at one 
address. 





* * * 


Connecticut General Life—Co® 
necticut General Life, Hartford, ha 
announced the appointment of # 
field advisory committee to woth 
with the home office staff of th 
group sales department. J. Milt 
Neale, group manager, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed chairman, am 
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will be assisted by Ralph V. Farrel, 
regional group sales manager in 
fastern New England, Bert oe 
Quinly, group manager, Kansas 
City, John V. Whiteside, group man- 
ager, New York City, and Byron 
D. Williams, group manager, Los 
Angeles. 
+ * * 

Atlantic Life—Russell W. Eanes 
has been mamed agency supervisor 
by the Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
according to an announcement by 
Robert V. Hatcher, president of the 
company. 

Mr. Eanes is a native Richmonder, 
and has been active in the insurance 
business in the Richmond area for 
many years. For the past six years 
he has served as general agent for 
the Protective Life in Richmond, 
and for 16 years prior to that he was 
associated with the Travelers in 
various capacities, from field as- 


sistant, to assistant manager, to 
manager. 
Mr. Eanes principal duties as 


agency supervisor for the Atlantic 
Life will be agency development, 
including recruiting and training 
of new men, as well as assisting in 
the further development of the 
established agencies 
company’s territory. 


within the 





made commonplace.’ 


struments for proving this.” 




















Marketing 


Speaking at the Penn Mutual Conference, Vice 
President Eric G. Johnson said this: 


“With regard to marketing, that day is over 
when we can neglect studying the functions of 
distribution as a part of our economic machine. 
Its importance is equal to that of production. 


“In a very recent book on marketing the author 
indicated that ‘Thus far we have been concerned 
With the ramifications and problems of distribution 
only when forced to during temporary periods 
such as depressions, etc.’ He followed this with the 
interesting statement that ‘Prosperity must be 


“The research of distribution in an endeavor to 
determine ways and means to more effectively 
and economically place products and services where 
the need exists is now recognized as a major 
activity in American business. And I believe that 
life insurance is one of the most effective in- 


The PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


ALONG CITY STREETS 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


home office building, which is ex- 
pected to be ready in a year or so, 
and in which the Sun Oil Company 
will occupy considerable space. I 
spent a few pleasant minutes with 
R, L. Baxter, vice-president and 
agency head of the firm and also 
had the pleasure of meeting young 
Turner B. Baxter, who was recently 
elected assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the company at 
the same time that Miss Martha 
Moore was named an assistant sec- 
retary. 


Did you know that April was the 
fiftieth anniversary date of The 
Praetorians of Dallas? The company 
built the first skyscraper office 
building in the city and, when it 
was finished in 1909, everybody paid 
10 cents to ride up and look over 
the “spreading metropolis” from its 
sixteenth floor. My brief visit to 
Dallas this time gave me just 
enough spare time to renew ac- 
quaintance with John Harris, who 
became president of The Praetorians 
(a legal reserve unit) about a year 
ago, when Tom L. McCullough 
stepped into the chair of President 





Emeritus. In case you’re interested, 
I’m no newcomer to Dallas myself; 
having first sampled the varied in- 
tellectual and other fare of the city 
in the year that ended the First 
World War and having been a con- 
tinuing visitor ever since! 
* a 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 24) 


refunded, agents of the company 
may receive records of the an- 
nouncements and have them audi- 
tioned at a local radio station, so 
that they may hear just what they 
sound like before embarking on a 
definite radio venture. 


Four-Fold Plan 


Public relations material of the 
Union Central falls into four main 
categories. 

(1) A Place in the Sun is a book- 
let listing detailed figures covering 
the costs of attending some of the 
300 leading colleges and universities 
in this country. 

(2) Exacting Demands of Inheri- 
tance and Estate Taxes and Your 
Will are both factual booklets con- 
taining important and helpful in- 
formation written in a clear and 
easily-understood manner. They are 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $205,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutwat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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LANE NEW EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT OF BOSTON MUTUAL 


Jay R. Benton, president of the Boston Mutual Life, announces that 
Everett H. Lane has been appointed executive vice-president by the 
board of directors. Mr. Lane, a graduate of Harvard in 1924 and Harvard 
Law School in 1927, practiced law in Boston until 1936, when he came to 
the Boston Mutual to serve as assistant to the president. Four years 
later he was made assistant secretary and treasurer and in 1945 was 
eleced secretary and treasurer to succeed the late Edward C. Mansfield. 
He has been a member of the board of directors since January 1945. 
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Security Life and Accident 


President W. Lee Baldwin, Secur- 
ity Life and Accident, Denver, an- from $15,000 to $25,000. 
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AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS THE IDEAL 
PERSONAL PRODUCER’S CONTRACT 


Based on the principle of 
“High Pay for a High-Grade Job” 


* LIBERAL FIRST-YEAR COMMISSIONS 

* LARGER RENEWALS, VESTED FOR NINE YEARS 
* SERVICE FEE AFTER THE TENTH YEAR 

* RETIREMENT PAY AFTER AGE 65 


American United Fieldmen Enjoy... 


* A complete kit of modern policy forms to meet * An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
every prospect's vital needs. standard cases up to 500% mortality. 


* A Home Office that knows the agent's problems * A placement average of 84% on business issued 
and helps him solve them. with extra ratings. 


~{ Address the Agency Department for details }>- 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1877 


nounces that effective June 1, 1948, 
the company will increase their 
basic life retention on each risk 
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sought as reference materia] by 
school and public libraries. 

(3) Places and Things of Interey 
in Cincinnati is a folder, contain; 
an illustrated map, which igs bo} 
welcome and useful in a city whig 
is frequently chosen as a convention 
site. (Why shouldn’t every ¢op. 
pany have a booklet about the hom 
office city?) 

(4) As a Man Thinketh is » 
attractively-illustrated bookle 
which reads as interestingly as fp. 
tion and which gives an insight inty 
human nature and human relation. 
ships. Written by Dr. William 7 
Muhlberg, it contains the accum. 
lated wisdom of 40 years of dealing 
with various mental and emotion;) 
problems. 

This booklet, or rather book—f 
it runs to 88 pages—is somewhi 
unique in life insurance annak 
Starting with the assumption tha 
every person hopes for and achieves 
some happiness but that few really 
achieve their goal, it makes further 
suggestions as to how real happiness 
can be attained. 


Topics are entirely non-preachy 
and form chapter heads as follows: 
Moderation; Conscience (Philosophy 
of Life, Rationalization and Brooi- 
ing); Thinking (Phantasies and Day 
Dreaming, Wishful Thinking, Hid 
den Reasons, The Closed Mind, 4 
Sense of Humor, Emotional States); 
Fear (Vanity and Pride, The Ego- 
centric Person); Inhibitions (De 
pression and Elation); Prejudices; 
Suspicions; Superstitions Sublima- 
tion; Infantalism (Human Relations, 
External Circumstances, Conditioned 
Reflexes); Happiness (Work am 








Hobbies); Escapes; Suicide; Exhibi- 
tion-ism (Mother Love and Home 
Discipline); Psycho-Analysis (Met- 
tal States and Bodily Disease) ; Per 
sonality; Self-Importance (Sens 
tions of Visceral Reactions, Security 
and Insurance). 

Union Central policyholder re 
tions material include premium it- 
tice enclosures and “Thank Yo 
remittance blotter enclosures, stress 
ing the importance of keeping lif 
insurance in force. 

There is also helpful medical & 
partment material. In addition ® 
free health tests, the compaliys 
medical department releases bo0k 
lets such as The Psychology of Set 
Suggestions for the Health Exam 
nation, Health Suggestions and TW 
Prevention of Health Disease. 


“Family Economics” 


The “family” idea, it seems 0% 
has lots of possibilities for legit 
mate exploitation by life insurai 
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companies. We have already re- 
ferred to the “National Family” of 
the National Life of Vermont. We 
also reserve high commendation for 
the activities of Northwestern Na- 
tional through its Family Economics 
Bureau. This latter was founded 
about a dozen years ago to study 
and report on matters which, it was 
hoped, would be of some interest to 
the company’s friends in press and 
radio. The Bureau has fostered sur- 
veys on such subjects as family 
buying power, debt-paying ability, 
employment trends, and the like, 
some of which have been carried 
forward from year to year. 

It has undertaken more than one 
policyholders-attitude survey and 
these have proved interesting and 
helpful. It frequently presents little 
word-pictures of economic and busi- 
ness trends which directly affect the 
pocketbook of the average family, 
but which are all too often pre- 
sented on the financial page of the 
local newspaper in language that is 
understood only by financial and 
economic experts. 

It has been found by Northwest- 
ern National that editors from coast 
to coast not only are willing to print 





these reports but have some to rely 
on them. Increasingly, librarians, 
economists, financial writers and 
specialists in various fields are be- 
coming aware of them as reliable 
sources of information often not 
Teadily available elsewhere. 


FAUNA AUAAU TL 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 
(Continued from Page 17) 


under the relevant Federal statutes 
as construed by the courts. 

“The proceeds of insurance on 
the life of a decedent are required 
to be included in the gross estate 
for Federal tax purposes as pro- 
vided by statute ...In 1937 the 
provisions of the law .. . with 
respect to liability for payment of 
taxes on insurance proceeds read 
as follows: 

“Liability of Life Insurance 
Beneficiaries—If any part of the 
gross estate consists of proceeds of 
policies of insurance upon the life 
of the decedent receivable by a 
beneficiary other than the executor, 
the executor shall be entitled to re- 
cover from such beneficiary such 
portion of the total tax paid as the 
proceeds, in excess of $40,000, of 








such policies bear to the net estate.’ 

“The lien for Federal tax on in- 
surance proceeds included in the 
gross estate of a decedent was im- 
posed under Section 827 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code . . ., which 
at the time relevant to the purposes 
of this case provided as follows: 

“* . . if insurance passes under 
a contract executed by the decedent 
in favor of a specific beneficiary, 
and if . . the tax in respect 
thereto is not paid when due, then 
the . . . beneficiary shall be per- 
sonally liable for such tax, and such 
property . . . to the extent of such 
beneficiary’s interest under such 
contract of insurance, shall be 
subject to a like lien equal to the 
amount of such tax.’ 

“In John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. v. Helvering . . . Judge 
Vinson (now Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court) had 
occasion to analyze the provisions 
of the Federal law and construed 
the statute pertinent to our inquiry 
as follows: 

“*The statute proceeds to impose 
a lien to the extent of the 
beneficiary’s interest under the in- 
surance contract. It is clear that an 
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18th PLACE... 


The ranking of all companies in the U. S. 
and Canada on total life insurance in force 
at the end of 1947 shows us still in 18th 


That's not half bad, considering that we 
are not yet 50 years old, . . . and that 
every policy of the $1,800,551,000 we 
have in force is an individual, full premium 
policy, produced by our own full-time 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 
1867, when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faith- 
fully the essential life insurance ‘needs of policy- 
holders and prospects. The company’s sound, pro- 
gressive management, and the able and conscien- 
tious efforts of its field force, have contributed to 
the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa 
pledges a strict and continuing adherance to the 


spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 
transaction with the insuring public. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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insurance beneficiary is liable. The 
structure of the subsection is very 
persuasive that, where insurance is 
involved, he is the only one who 
is personally liable. 

“*Thus we think that Congress 
said in this subsection that the only 
transferee, in the case of insurance, 
is the beneficiary. 

“*That Congress intended the 
beneficiary to be liable but not the 
insurance company is further illus- 
trated, we believe, by Section 314 


“*  . . The statute has no similar 
provision allowing the executor to 
recover from an insurance company: 
Likewise, the statute has no comple- 
mentary provision that where an 
insurance company pays the tax it 
may proceed against the beneficiary. 

“*This, in our opinion, shows that 
Congress was aware of the special 
nature of an insurance estate. In- 
surance had to be included in the 
gross estate to make the estate tax 
work, but because of its character it 
could not be treated exactly like 
other estate property, and it was not 
desirable to employ the same term- 
inology. 

“‘What has already been con- 
sidered convinced us that Congress 
meant that the beneficiary alone 
was to be liable in the case of the 
insurance estate.’ 

“Thus it would appear that the 
Federal government did not reserve 
any right to collect from an insur- 
ance company the amount of taxes 
on insurance moneys included in 
the gross taxable estate of a de- 
cedent and payable to a _ specific 
beneficiary, nor has it a right to 
enforce its lien for such taxes 
against the insurer. Furthermore, 






for further information to 
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MR. LIFE UNDERWRITER 


Do you want to increase your income 
in 1948? Perhaps we may offer the me- 
dium to you as we have to many other 
fine Life Underwriters. At any rate we 
think that you can gain much by writing 





The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


COLONIAL LIFE LAYS 
CORNER STONE 


The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America held cere- 
monies for the laying of the 
cornerstone of its new home 
office building being erected on 
Prospect Street in East Orange, 
New Jersey on June 3. 

After the invocation at 11:30, 
Richard B. Evans, president of 
the company, initiated the plac- 
ing and cementing of the corner- 
stone. Sealed within it is a metal 
box containing such documents as 
a photostatic copy of the first 
application written by the com- 
pany on the life of its founder, 
Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer; 
mementos of the company’s 50th 
anniversary which was. cele- 
brated on November 21, 1947; 
the president’s report and annual 
statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1947; copies of cur- 
rent newspapers; photographs of 
the ground-breaking ceremonies 
held on September 17, 1947; a 
list of the guests attending the 
cornerstone laying ceremonies; 
and the names of the company’s 
employees who served in the 
Second World War. 

A reception and luncheon fol- 
lowed at the Hotel Suburban in 
East Orange, at which Colonial 
Life’s Choral Group entertained. 

In addition to the officers and 
directors of the company, the 
invited guests included prominent 
figures in the field of life in- 
surance; city officials of East 
Orange; well-known citizens of 
the community; and 24 of the 
company’s leading fieldmen. 





under the Federal law an executor 
who has paid the amount of such 
taxes is afforded a right to reim- 
bursement from the insurance bene- 
ficiary alone. Accordingly, when we 
consider that the Federal govern- 
ment has reserved for itself no 
right to collect the amount of the 
tax deficiency from the insurance 
company in this case, the premise 
upon which the Surrogate based the 
executors’ right to subrogation is 
destroyed. 

“In resume, we conclude that 
Section 124 of the Decedent Estate 
Law may not be construed as au- 
thorizing the executors to secure 
reimbursement from the insurance 
company, which paid the insurance 
proceeds to the specific beneficiary- 
assignee of the policy in 1937 and 
before any application was made 
for apportionment of taxes. The 
Legislature clearly indicated a con- 
trary intention as to State taxes in 
enacting Section 249-cc of the Tax 
Law. It seems highly improbable 
that it contemplated a different rule 
with respect to Federal taxes in 
an opportionment proceeding under 
section 124 of the Decedent Estate 
Law, especially in view of the fact 
that the Federal law imposed no 
lien for taxes on life insurance pro- 
ceeds in the hands of an insurer. 
To hold otherwise would require an 
insurance company to retain the 
death claim proceeds of an insur- 
ance policy regardless of amount un- 
til the taxes on the insured’s estate 
should be determined and their pay- 
ment secured. This would so dras- 
tically curtail the rights of insur- 
ance beneficiaries and interfere with 
the proper functioning of the insur- 
ance business that we cannot con- 




































Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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ceive that the Legislature intended 
any such result to follow the adop- 
tion of Section 124 of the Decedent 
Estate Law enacted with Section 
949-cc of the Tax Law as coordinate 
statutes to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the commission to 
correct defects in the law of estates. 


“The decree should be reversed 
without costs, the petition dismissed 
and the matter remitted to the Sur- 
rogate of the County of New York 
for further action in accordance 
with this opinion.” 


Other Recent Decisions 


Hubert Transfer & Storage Co. v. 
Commissioner: (Memorandum opin- 
ion of Tax Court, dated March 31, 
1948) During 1943 and 1944 the 
company paid premiums on insur- 
ance policies on the life of its presi- 
dent, who was the majority stock- 
holder. The policy was payable to 
the president’s wife as beneficiary. 
The court held that the evidence 
did not warrant finding that the 
president’s compensation, plus the 
premiums, was reasonable, or that 
the payment of the premiums were 
intended to be additional compen- 
sation. It decided, therefore, that 
the payment of the insurance pre- 
miums constituted distribution of 
profits and were not deductible by 


the company as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses. 

Estate of Herman D. Brous v. 
Commissioner: (Opinion of the Tax 
Court, dated April 13, 1948) Brous 
purchased insurance policies on his 
own life, naming his children as 
the irrevocable beneficiaries. He 
provided, however, that if a bene- 
ficiary should predecease him, such 
beneficiary’s interest should vest in 
him. He paid all of the premiums 
and died in 1943. Such reversionary 
interest was held to be an incident 
of ownership, so that the portion of 
the proceeds represented by pre- 
miums paid prior to January l, 
1941, were includible in his gross 
estate, because he had reserved the 
possibility of reverter after that 
date. 

Cornelia Harris v. Commissioner: 
(Opinion of the Tax Court, dated 
April 30, 1948) Mrs. Harris paid 
premiums on a policy of insurance 
on the life of her husband, owned 
exclusively by the husband. The 
Court held, in view of the fact that 
there was nothing to prevent the 
insured from disposing of the policy 
as he wished, such premium pay- 
ments were not precluded from 
being gifts on the ground that the 
wife had an interest in the policy 
as the beneficiary. 





years equal to the expectation of life. 


monthly and $10,000 in cash in 1968. 


tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 


tional $10,000 in cash in 1968. 
@ HEALTH BENEFITS — $200 
monthly beginning 30 days 
from date of total disability 
from sickness. 

@ IMMEDIATE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
—$200 monthly from first day 
of total disability from accident. 
© IMMEDIATE HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
—$200 monthly for three 
months from first day of total 
disability either by sickness or 


policies. 








The Ideal Policy for the BUSINESS MAN 
A TRIPLE INDEMNITY Life Expectancy Term Contract 


MAXIMUM protection for MINIMUM cost during the most 
productive years of life. Provides protection during a term of 


CONVERTIBLE without medical examination at any time pre- 
vious to FIVE YEARS before expiration of the policy. 
IN EVENT OF DEATH WITHIN 20 YEARS it will pay the family $100 


IN EVENT OF ANY FATAL ACCIDENT it will pay the family $10,000 
in cash immediately, p/us $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 


IN EVENT OF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS it will pay the family $20,000 
in cash immediately, p/us $100 monthly until 1968, plus an addi- 


accident, for hospitalization or 
nurse care. 

@ CASH VALUE —a feature not 
usually included in term 


@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM— if totally 
and permanently disabled from 
any accident or sickness prior 
to age 60. Disability which has 
existed six months will be con- 
sidered as permanent. 
For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Purchases of critical materials for 
stockpiling totalled nearly $10 bil- 
lion up to June 30, 1947, RFC re- 
ported to Congress. But sales ac- 
counted for all but a small reserve 
of this expenditure. More than 50 
categories of strategic and critical 
minerals and metals were bought in 
38 states and territories and from 
51 foreign countries. 

RFC also purchased about 200 
categories of critical or strategic 
supplies, including Cuban sugar and 
molasses, drugs, wool, cordage 
fibers, rubber, pig and hog bristles, 
shellac, hides, aviation gasoline, al- 
cohol, chemicals, facts and oils, 
forest products and other miscel- 
laneous items. 

The agency also constructed or 
equipped more than 2000 industrial 
plants for use in war production, 
62 flying schools and 150 other fa- 
cilities essential to the war effort at 
an expense of $7.8 billion. These 
plants were leased to private in- 
dustry for the manufacture of war 
materiel and supplies, with the ex- 
ception of the synthetic rubber 
plants, the Texas tin smelter, the 
magnesium and aluminum facilities 
and a few others. 

These installations included fa- 
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cilities to produce aircraft, engines in! 
and parts, aviation gasoline, chem- to ' 
icals, machine tools, guns, tanks, my 
shells, bombs and other ordnance, I'm 
ships and parts, steel and pig iron, A 
industrial machinery, medical sup- I've 
plies, and other facilities. It has the 
been estimated that these represent rece 
more than 10 per cent of the value hea 
of the entire production facilities of eno’ 
‘the country. and 
Proponents of the RFC point out my 
that the agency has proved its evel 
worth many times over during its I'm 
16-year existence. Critics denounce the 
it for the competition it offers pri- cap! 
vate industry. Right or wrong, ness 
RFC is well on the way toward be- of fi 
coming a permanent agency of the viev 
Federal Government. char 
labo 
Pt 
prid 
A t h I've 
notner PHILADELPHIA SECTIONAL MEETINGS INCREASINGLY POPULAR valu 
Featured speakers at the third sectional luncheon-meeting of the to 
R eason Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters recently were: Vincent ro. 
Pomilio, agent, Home Life of America; Allen Wilson, agent, Prudential, this 
and the Honorable James F. Malone, Jr., insurance commissioner of welf 
@ The LNL representative recog- Pennsylvania. Sectional luncheons have proved increasingly popular in the 
nizes his Company’s Mortgage the City of Brotherly Love. the { 
Redemption Plan as a valuable Mr. Pomilio spoke on “Service Plus,” giving the basic philosophy and ness. 
sales-maker in today’s market. operating procedure responsible for his outstanding record; Mr. Wilson worr 
He finds that his prospects like discussed “Cold Canvass,” demonstrating the energetic, result-getting flims 
this plan because: methods, which he has used so successfully; and Mr. Malone, under the unles 
1. The amount of insurance title “Underwriter Responsibility to the Insuring Public,” gave a hard- is in 
decreases as the mortgage hitting, sales-helpful talk, which was warmly received by attendants. a por 
reduces. Seated at the head table in the picture above are, left to right: Samuel life i 
2. The premium grows smaller Tucker, life actuary, Insurance Department of Pennsylvania; Joseph for | 
ens year. Avicolli, manager, Home Life of America; Vincent Pomilio, agent, Home tract 
Life of America, George F. Scanlon, manager, John Hancock Mutual; 
3. Substantial permanent in- Lester S. Lamb, president, Philadelphia Life Underwriters Association; 
surance remains after the James F. Malone, Jr., insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania; Vernon It 
mortgage is paid. L. Phillips, vice-president of the Association and chairman of the a all 
luncheon, manager, Occidental Life of California; Oscar A. Kottler sory 
@ Tits welltaiered Mortgage deputy insurance commissioner, Pennsylvania life department; Allen cripp 
Redemption Plan provides an- M. Wilson, agent, Prudential; S. G. Gross, mana ial; told f 
. q ; S. G. 4 ger, Prudential; N. C. 
other reason for our proud claim Barr, manager, Prudential : But, 
that LNL is geared to help its F , “ estab’ 
field men. etisheeictneislensatalls at Nc 
MANAGEMENT, CAPITAL months. I know what my established Son, 1 
AND LABOR deferred and renewal commissions Olym 
will bring me during the same was b 
(Continued from Page 32) period by simply checking my books and t 
which show a monthly breakdown sion | 
You can start small and grow of all accounts. I don’t want to again. 
soundly and intelligently. You can’t worry about it. I can’t afford to Olym; 
grow by sitting fretfully at your dwell on it. I need all my time for The 
desk fighting solitaire with a pack effective selling. could: 
of low-grade prospect cards, des- Perhaps my new work commis- cappe 
perately trying to figure a way of sions will be low for that particular cappe 
netting a hundred-dollar commis- period—perhaps they won't. It isn’t the lit 
sion by the end of the week. You relatively important! It is import Please 
The need working capital badly if you ant that I pay all bills promptly and of my 
LINCOLN NATIONAL are so inclined. If you need it, you keep my family happy by displaying J ‘idera 
can get it. full confidence in myself each day. qualifi 
Life Insurance Company I know what my probable expense What’s the answer? Put the a _— 
' . will be for my family, my business, ence between what I need for 1€¢ 
ee and I also want a healthy contin- months and what I’ve already & omeedl 
gency fund for these next three tablished as income for the period multip 
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jn my checking account. Then I go 
to work, happy in the thought that 
my working capital is up to par and 
I'm in a liquid condition. 

At the end of the three months 
I've added to my working capitai to 
the extent of new work commissions 
received, so there should be a 
healthy balance. Maybe there is 
enough to pay the obligation back 
and maybe there isn’t. If I’m worth 
my salt, I’ve progressed in either 
event. If at the end of three months 
I’m displeased with my results and 
the presence of adequate working 
capital hasn’t increased my effective- 
ness and hasn’t dispelled that ogre 
of financial pressure, I’d better re- 
view my methods of operation and 
change the factor of management or 
labor, as the case demands, 

Purely through my own stubborn 
pride and short-sightedness, I know 
I've wasted and graded down more 
valuable time worrying about rela- 
tively unimportant personal finances 
than in any other way. If I can’t 
contribute any other thought than 
this single idea to your business 
welfare, I would stress this one as 
the greatest single item resulting in 
the failure of good men in our busi- 
ness. You just can’t eliminate the 
worry and pressure created by a 
flimsy working capital arrangement 
unless you correct the cause which 
is in reality an artificial product of 
a poorly conceived appraisal of the 
life insurance salesman in business 
for himself as an individual con- 
tractor. 


Conclusion 


If you doubt yourself in relation 
to all that I have said, remember the 
story of Glenn Cunningham, He was 
crippled and burned badly, and they 
told him he would never walk again. 
But, he ran in the Olympics and 
established records. I went to school 
at Northwestern with Betty Robin- 
son, who achieved fame at the 1932 
Olympics games in Europe. Betty 
was badly injured in a plane wreck, 
and the best in the medical profes- 
sion doubted that she could walk 
again. But Betty made the 1936 
Olympic Team. 

The record is full of people who 
couldn’t and did. People, if handi- 
capped in any way, are so handi- 
capped only because of inertia and 
the limits of their own imagination. 
Please don’t quote any single extract 
of my remarks without due con- 
Sideration, because they all must be 
qualified in proper balance, and the 
Capital asset of human value must 
be tied in with capital in the literal 
Sense of the word to make money a 
multiplier for you. 
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VALUATION OF 


BUSINESS INTERESTS 
(Continued from Page 13) 
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(7) Agents have much to gain by 
furnishing their home offices full 
data in important business insurance 
cases, such as balance sheets and 
earnings statements, and, most im- 
portant of all, the agent’s recom- 
mendations to the buyer and the 
reasons which probably persuaded 
the buyer to buy. Underwriters are 
more liberal in appraising on the 
basis of first-hand facts than in 
guessing on the basis of second- 
hand suspicions. 

(8) A brief-case working tool for 
an agent is the published data on 
net worth and net earnings in 
various lines of businesses. 


(9) Valuation formulas are valu- 
able tools when used in conjunction 
with and not in lieu of informed 
judgment. An agent should be 
equipped with or have access to the 
necessary judgment to make for- 
mulas useable, even as he knows 
how to apply tax law or insurance 
law or he consults with someone 
who does. Valuation formulas are 
workable if you have the key. There 
is but one key. That key is human 
judgment. 

(10) Agents often suggest the 
seeking of legal advice in cases 
where the client otherwise would 
not realize the need for it. In many 
instances an agent should likewise 
suggest the seeking of technical ad- 
vice on business values when ac- 
curate information on the subject is 
essential to intelligent planning of 
the client. 

(11) The fluctuating values of 
small businesses, and the frequent 
tax and other applicable changes, 
make periodical review of business 
insurance and of stock-purchase 
agreements imperative. 

(12) Under present conditions, 
reexamination of clients’ affairs 
should generally result in increased 
insurance, 

(13) The life insurance business 
seems destined to enlarge its in- 
terest in small and medium sized 
businesses for purposes of invest- 
ments, Perhaps this may result in 
an expanded service to agents in 
their appraisal of values for pur- 
poses of business insurance. 

(14) The amount of insurance a 
man would buy for his family used 
to be determined almost entirely by 
his arbitrary decision of how large 
a premium he would care to pay. 
Now, agents give the buyer a true 





picture of the needs of the family, 
and we all agree that the result 
is a more nearly adequate amount 
of insurance. Today, many agents 
are letting buyers of business in- 
surance fix the amount by arbitrary 
decision on the amount of premium. 
If the agent can employ a per- 
suasive measurement of true values, 
as in family insurance he employs 
a chart showing needs, it is reason- 
able to expect that a business, hav- 
ing a more elastic budget than the 
individual, will purchase a more 








REWARDING 
WORK 
WELL DONE 


Conventions were held by the Life 
ot Virginia during April and May at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana; Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City; and Hotel Sheraton Plaza, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida 


Qualification for attendance at these 
conventions was based upon substantial 
production and good persistency during 
the year 1947 


That almost sixty per cent of this 
company’s 1403 full time field repre- 
sentatives earned the privilege of at- 
tending these conventions testifies to 
the high caliber of the Company's field 
organization and to the superior service 
it is rendering policyowners 


Lite of Virginia is proud of its repre- 
sentatives and is pleased to reward 
them for work well done 
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nearly adequate amount of insur- 
ance. 

(15) The good will of a business 
may be, as one man suggests, the 
stuff that dreams are made of, but 
I think that you and I could men- 
tion a good many cherished dreams 
that have been insured by the life- 
insurance business. 

In speaking to you ladies and 
gentlemen, I have been constantly 
aware that you are representative 
of an especially high calibre of 
salesmen of whom a wise man said 
this—and he had you as life insur- 
ance salesmen in mind when he said 
it: “The distinguishing mark of this 
type of salesman is his constant 
aspiring toward perfection.” Per- 
fection is elusive and unattainable, 
but we may approach ever more 
closely to it. If my efforts have 
brought any of you as much as a 
single step closer to a concept of 
true value, I will feel well re- 
warded. We could never hope fully 
to define true value, or to expect 
universal agreement on true value, 
any more than we could hope to 
attain perfection. But this fact shall 
not keep us from striving toward 
the knowledge of the one, even as 
I know you will never cease striv- 
ing toward the attainment of the 
other and greater goal: perfection 
in your mission as ambassadors of 
life insurance, and security, and 
ever a better way of life. 


A MILLION A YEAR 


(Continued from Page 12) 


utilized. Your ambition and my am- 
bition—the things we want for our 
families and ourselves—is the nec- 
essary spark. And that brings us to 
the fifth and last fundamental in 
this production pattern. 

(5) The ability to visualize ob- 
jectives. Disraeli said “‘Success in 
any line of endeavor is predicated 
on our ability to visualize definite 
objectives and to work consistently 
toward that desired goal.” 

Soon after entering this business 
I began the practice of putting on 
paper my objectives for the year or 
years ahead. The original objectives 
were designed to cover a five-year 
period. These objectives included: 

(1) Membership in the Million 

Dollar Round Table. 

(2) The C. L. U. designation. 

(3) A more adequate home. 

(4) To get into the two-car class. 

(5) Substantial increases in my 

insurance program. 

(6) Membership in various clubs. 

(7) Leadership in community and 

civic affairs. 
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(8) Definite plans for travel. 


These objectives and many more 
were set forth on paper in a leather 
portfolio with as much attention to 
visual selling as I would use in the 
preparation of a $100,000 case. These 
objectives and others which are 
continually added occupy a promi- 
nent place on my desk. My atten- 
tion is directed to them constantly. 
As objectives are achieved, others 
are added. 

Growth has been said to be the 
only evidence of life; as a means of 
assuring constant growth, there is 
no substitute for setting definite, 
attainable objectives. In order ac- 
curately to measure our growth, 
however, we must carefully record 
our results with respect to each 
such objective. For a number of 
years I have made it a practice to 
prepare an annual report to myself, 
recording the year’s progress and 
pointing up plans for the next year 
in much the same manner as the 
President of a corporation reports 
to his Board of Directors. It is prac- 
tically a religion with me that no 
year shall be allowed to pass with- 
out having seen some major im- 
provement made. Striving for per- 
fection points the way to added 
objectives—I commend it to you as 
a source of never-ending inspira- 
tion. 

Conclusion 


Let me recapitulate—my planned 
production pattern is, as I have said, 
built around the five fundamental 
factors which I have just discussed: 

(1) An adequate plan of pros- 

pecting. 

(2) An organized routine which 

becomes automatic. 


| Hope We Don’t Pass 
It Twice! 


The Standard Life has just passed the 50 


Million-in-Force milestone. | hope we 
dont pass it again going the other way 
it's been done you know). I'm not much 
worried though because even with these 
damn C.S.O. Policies our agents are sell 
ing more each month than they did the 
month before. Why? Because Standard of 
Indiana is a highly competitive company 


on rates, commissions and policies 


-Harry VU. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


i 











(3) A considerable degree of spe. 


cialization, 
(4) A definite plan of building 
prestige. 
(5) The ability to visualize ob. 
jectives. 


If we would acquire permanent 
success—if we would enjoy the 
feeling of security to the extent that 
each day presented a welcome op- 
portunity to build for tomorrow—if 
we would attain and enjoy a posi- 
tion of prestige with our clients, 
our associates and our friends—if 
we would feel that this job of ours 
is the greatest job on earth and let 
nothing shake our resolution to con- 
tinue in it for the rest of our work- 
ing lives—if we would do all of 
these things, then should we not 
engage in some introspection long 
enough to determine what it is that 
we want to get out of our business 
and our lives? 

Each of us must determine that 
for himself. 

I hope that I have given you a 
“pattern” that will accelerate your 
progress—whatever your goals may 
be. 

ee 


PEOPLE—UNDERSTANDING 
YOUR PROSPECT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


vious attempts to motivate him to 
action. 

(4) I strive to make the man at 
ease at the outset of the interview, 
so as to break down the barrier 
which he mentally erected before 
entering my office. I see that he is 
relaxed—try to get him to smile 
and to talk for a while before we 
get down to the business at hand. 
I am friendly and pleasant. I try 
to be human. 

(5) I experiment occasionally by 
trying what I call a “change of 
pace”; for example, if I have always 
interviewed a man from my side of 
the desk I experiment to see 
whether it might make a difference 
if I remain on the man’s side of the 
desk. I pull up a chair away from 
the “seat of authority” or interview 
the man at his desk, in his “own 
back yard.” This makes it much 
easier to have just a friendly man- 
to-man chat. 

(6) I try to guide the discussion 
along the channel which I have 
previously chosen, but I do not d0 
all the talking. I let the man feel 
as much as possible that he is con- 
tributing toward the solution of his 
problem. 
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(7) I spend very little time dis- 
cussing what the agent has not ac- 
complished or what he has done 
wrong. Ordinarily, it is not neces- 
sary or advisable to recite his fail- 
ures, for he knows the facts as well 
as I do. I keep the interview on 
the positive side. 

(8) From my analysis, I take 
pains to distinguish between cause 
and effect; for example, when dis- 
cussing a man’s progress, I remem- 
ber that a blank week is not a cause 
put an effect. The cause goes back 
of the blank week to something 
fundamental that is retarding the 
man’s progress. Let’s find out the 
cause before we _ prescribe the 
remedy. 

(9) I recall that, in dealing with 
people, my purpose is to prove to 
them, not how poor, but how good, 
they are. I appeal discriminately 
to their vanity, pride and self- 
respect. It is always my aim to 
terminate an interview by causing 
a hew spirit and new assurance, by 
building up their confidence. I not 
only try to give them a goal to shoot 
at but also try to give them a few 
ideas about the job and how to ac- 
complish it. 

(10) I avoid giving a man too 
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many ideas and suggestions, and 
avoid giving him the same sugges- 
tion that I have given him before. 
I avoid sermonizing. 

(11) I don’t skim over the plan 
casually and vaguely—I focus his 
attention on it and dress it up, make 
a definite conclusive sale without 
using any pressure or coercion. If 
the idea is sound and sensible, it 
is worth selling and selling well. 

(12) I make sure that when the 
interview is terminated the man is 
in the right frame of mind. If the 
object is to be accomplished, the 
interview should not be an ordeal 
but a profitable and enjoyable ex- 
perience for both of us. After the 
interview I give the man sufficient 
time and ample opportunity to put 
the plan into operation and obtain 
results. A brief inquiry or word of 
encouragement from time to time, 
as I come in contact with him, is 
helpful, but not so often that it be- 
comes annoying or irritating. If I 
notice that he is improving I let 
him know it has been observed. 

Next, if, when the suggested plan 
is put into operation, and it is suc- 
cessful, I give him all the credit. 
I let it be his idea and his experi- 
ence. I try to profit by my own 
mistakes in individualizing, for we 
all make them. 

Next, I never deny or ignore ex- 
isting conditions in the market. I 
must show a man how to succeed 
in the face of adverse conditions, if 
such exist. I am absolutely honest 
and sincere, as to be otherwise is 
courting disaster. Most men can’t 
be fooled even once. 

In closing, I would like to list a 
few of the rules which I have al- 
ways tried to impose upon myself 
in dealing with other people: 

(1) Try sincerely to make people 
feel important. 

(2) Keep a pleasant relationship 
and a pleasing personality. 

(3) Talk about things that inter- 
est them and encourage them to talk 
about themselves. 

(4) Take every opportunity to 
praise men—especially in public. 

(5) Avoid arguments—encourage 
discussions. 

(6) Respect the other man’s opin- 
ion and seek his advice. 

(7) Avoid telling another directly 
that he is wrong but be frank to 
admit it myself if I am. 

(8) Try to see everything from 
the other man’s viewpoint as well 
as my own. 

(9) I must give before I expect to 
receive. 

(10) Uncover other people’s 
qualities which are unknown to 


them, and then try to develop them. 

(11) Show a genuine appreciation 
for a job well done. 

(12) Do not criticize—encourage. 

(13) Treat the other man exactly 
as I would want to be treated were 
our positions reversed. 

Finally, I believe in the supreme 
worth of the individual and in his 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. I believe that each 
right implies a responsibility, every 
opportunity an _ obligation, and 
every possession a duty. I believe 
in the dignity of labor, whether 
with head or hand, that the world 
owes no man a living, but that it 
does owe every man an opportunity 
to be happy and to make a living. 
I believe that truth and justice are 
fundamental to an enduring social 
order. I believe in the sacredness 
of a promise and that a man’s word 
should be as good as his bond; that 
character, not wealth or power or 
position, is of supreme worth. 

I believe that the rendering of 
useful service is the common duty 
of mankind, and that only in the 
purifying fire of sacrifice is the dross 
of selfishness consumed and the 
greatness of the human soul set 
free. 
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Manhattan Life 

The Manhattan Life, New York 
City, announces that the amount of 
Accidental Death Benefit in which 
The Manhattan Life will participate 
has been increased to $50,000, pro- 
viding the amount of such benefit 
in the company and other com- 
panies, including new insurance, 
does not exceed $50,000. 

The new limit is applicable in 
underwriting any new applications. 
Increases in policies already issued 
will be considered subject to evi- 
dence of insurability for the addi- 
tion of the accidental death benefit. 


Northwestern National Life 

Complete sales data for North- 
western National Life’s full line of 
retirement policies, arranged for 
ready reference by the agent, is 
presented in the new edition of the 
company’s “Retirement Plans” book 
just off the press. 

A wide selection of results at 
maturity is shown for each type of 
contract, displayed separately for 
each age of issue. For example, the 
Elective Income Endowment Pre- 
ferred Risk, which is offered on 
both par’ and non-par forms, is set 
up to show results if the policy- 
holder elects, as he may do at any 
time, to retire at any age over a 
spread of 25 years, from age 50 to 
75. This extreme range in the 
choice of retirement age is in line 
with the company’s studies of 
policyowners’ current attitudes 
toward retirement which, coupled 
with increasing longevity due to 
advances in geriatrics, indicate a 
trend in public desire toward more 
flexible financial plans for old age. 


Southland Life 

W. C. McCord, president, South- 
land Life, Dallas, has announced 
entry by Southland Life into the ac- 
cident, health and hospitalization 


field as of May 1. Ward W. Dasey, 
Jr., formerly assistant to the presi- 
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dent of The National Accident and 
Health, Philadelphia, has been 
named manager of the new accident 
and health department. 

Every effort has been made to 
offer the most up-to-date and com- 
plete health and accident and hos- 
pitalization coverage, and complete 
brokerage facilities are available. 

In addition to entry into this new 
field, several major changes have 
been made in life insurance cov- 
erage effective May 1. Southland 
Life will issue a new 20-year term 
rider as part of any of its principal 
plans of insurance, and has also 
made available a new and most lib- 
eral Family Income Rider under 
which income may be provided for 
periods of 10, 15, or 20 years. Juve- 
nile policy contracts have been com- 
pletely modernized with premium 
payor insurance and with full cov- 
erage at Age 1. 


California-Western States 
Occidental Life of California 

An offer to the California Vet- 
erans’ Board to add permanent and 
total disability benefits without ad- 
ditional premiums and to reduce the 
premium rate under the present 
Home Protection Plan contract from 
70 cents .to 50 cents per $1,000 per 
month in the boards’ $50,000,000 life 
insurance program has been made 
by the present insurers, the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Sacra- 
mento, and the Occidental Life of 
California, Los Angeles. 

The insurance companies state 
that the studies which brought 
about the proposal have been based 
on statistics recently made available 
by the board. They said that the 
new low rate is made possible only 
because of a stabilization reserve 
fund of over $1,200,000 which has 
been built up under the contract 
since its inception in 1938. The offer 
is necessarily contingent upon the 
Veterans’ Board continuing the 





present contract in existence with 
the two companies. 

Heretofore the plan has been a 
life insurance program without dis- 
ability benefits, the insurance com- 
panies paying the Veterans’ Board 
the unpaid balance due from the 
veteran, in the event of his death 
before the purchase contract bal- 
ance on his farm or home is paid off. 
Under the prcposed new plan with 
reduced premiums, the companies 
would pay the installments falling 
due during a veterans’ permanent 
total disability which occurs after 
the effective date of the change and 
would pay any unpaid balance re- 
maining at the time of his death. 

Four other insurance companies 
in the state have recently petitioned 
the Veterans’ Board requesting that 
an arrangement be effected by 
which they may participate in the 
insurance program. This proposal is 
one which may force the termina- 
tion of the present contract. It is 
stated by the present insurance com- 
panies that any such change will in- 
evitably mean a substantial increase 
in the premium rates which new 
purchasers would be required to 
pay. 


Great-West Life 

The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Canada, announces that the Family 
Protection Riders to Age 60 and 66, 
which were temporarily withdrawn 
on Dec. 31, 1947, are again available. 
The rates are on the same favorably 
low basis as those for the short term 
riders. 

The premium paying period of 
each rider will now coincide with 
the protection period. For example, 
premiums on the Family Protection 
Rider to Age 60 will be payable to 
age 60. 

Both riders provide an income of 
$10 per month per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. The special $15 per month 
riders will be issued only for periods 
of 20 years or less. 

The 20 Year Family Protection 
Riders to Ages 60 and 65 are not 
being made available again. The 
sale of these riders has been limited 
and does not justify their contin- 
uance. 

The company is now prepared to 
add Family Protection Riders to 
Term to 65 policies, on the following 
conditions: 

(1) Any Family Protection Rider 
may be used in the combination pro- 
vided the period of the rider does 
not extend beyond age 65. 

(2) The minimum amount of fam- 
ily income which will be issued @ 
this combination is $50 per month if 
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5 regular $10 rider is used, or $75 
per month if a special $15 rider is 
ysed. This means that the basic 
Term to 65 policy must be for at 
Jeast $5,000. 

(3) If the Term to 65 policy is 
converted, coverage as provided by 
the original Family Protection Rider 
may be continued, provided the un- 
expired option of the rider does not 
exceed the premium paying period 
of the new basic policy. 

This liberalization in the use of 
Family Protection Riders is designed 
to allow company representatives 
greater scope in setting up an ade- 
quate protection program for clients 
who are either temporarily unable 
to afford a permanent plan of in- 
surance Or for some other reason 
desire a basic term insurance plan. 


Reliance Life 


The Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces that it has revised its divi- 
dend scale for old pre-CSO policies. 
Some increases and some reductions 
are shOwn on the new scale. For 
ordinary life plans, there are some 
increases for younger ages and de- 
creases for later ages at issue. In- 
creases are more general on such 
higher premium plans as 20 pay- 


ment life and 20 year endowment. 
There has been a reduction on gross 
interest rates on accumulations and 
settlement option funds. After the 
1948 policy anniversary, dividend 
accumulations and settlement option 
funds will receive 2.75 per cent in- 
terest or the guaranteed rate if 
higher. 


Mutual Trust Life 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, an- 
nounces its dividend year for pre- 
CSO policies on a January to Jan- 
uary basis. Some increases and 
some decreases are shown on the 
new scale, particularly all policies 
of older issues. The interest on ac- 
cumulation and settlement option 
funds will be 3 per cent unless the 
guaranteed rate is higher. 


Great Southern Life 


Great Southern Life, Houston, 
will show the same scale for or- 
dinary endowment at 85, 3 per cent 
policies and some increases and de- 
creases on 20-payment and 20-year 
endowment policies. Three per cent 
interest on dividend accumulations 
or guaranteed rate, if higher, will 
remain unchanged. 


American United Life 


The American United Life, In- 
dianapolis, announces that it will 
continue its present dividend scale 
until July 1 on its old policies. The 
interest on accumulations and set- 
tlement option funds will be 3.1 per 
cent, unless the guaranteed rate is 
higher. 


Boston Mutual Life 


The Boston Mutual Life announces 
that its limits of insurance have 
been increased to $50,000 effective 
immediately. This change in the 
maximum limit of issue is for in- 
dividual applicants on the life and 
endowment plans. 

The company’s limits for term in- 
surance including family income 
riders will remain at $25,000. 


Continental American Life 


The Continental American Life, 
Wilmington, Del., will continue its 
present dividend scale for the cal- 
endar year 1948 on standard and 
preferred risks policies. Three per 
cent interest will be payable on both 
dividend accumulations and settle- 
ment option funds. 
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AETNA LIFE 
Announces new rates. May, 1947, Pg. 6. 
Now on C. S. O. 24% basis. June, 1947, 


Pg. 62. Adopts new dividend scale. Jan., 
1948, Pg. 57. 

AMERICAN HOME 
New yee accident policy issued. Mar., 
1947, 62. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Announces changes. Feb., 1948, Pg. 58. 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 

May, 1948, Pg. 63. 
ATLANTA COMPANY 

Adds new term policy. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 


BALTIMORE LIFE 
April, 1948, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
a keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 
64. Reports changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 59. 
BANKERS NATIONAL 
aioe family hospital policy. April, 1947, 
2. April, 1948, Pg. 62. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Reports new developments. Jan., 1948, Pq. 
>. Reports on new policies. Feb., 1948, 


g. 58. 
BOSTON MUTUAL 

Pay same dividends. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 

Changes slated Jan. 1. Oct. 1947, Pg. 93. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 

Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 

Liberalizes disability, Dec., 1947, Pg. 51. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 

povidend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 


Pg. 6. 
CANADA LIFE 
mg on July 1947 scale. July, 1947, 


CENTRAL LIFE 


Removes “ fom Illinois life policies. 


Feb., 1948, 
COLONIAL LIFE 
April, 1948, Pg. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
April, 1948, 63. 
COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
April, 1948, Pg 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. Feb., 
Recent changes. April, 1946, "Pg. 
tion cover liberalized. May, hae “Pg. 62. 
Adopts new term rates July, 1947, Pg. 60. 
Reduces term rates. Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Changes premium rates and values. Dec., 
Head Pg. 62. Announces plans. Jan., 1948, 
Pg. 58. Adds two plans. Feb., 1948, Pg. él. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Revises regulations. April, 1947, Pg. 6l. 
Policies Liberalized. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. 
Non-deduction of premiums. Dec., 1947, 
Pg. 5I. oy additional indemnity. March, 
1948, Pg 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Announces new features. Feb., 1948. Pg. 57. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE OF TORONTO 


ee endowment rates. Nov., 1947, Pg. 


DOMINION LIFE 
Adopts lower term plan premiums. Dec., 
1947, Pg. 6l. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Drops 2-vear initial term. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 
April, 1948, Pg. 
EQUITABLE LIFE, CANADA 
April, 1948, Pg. 6 
FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 1947, Pg. 4. 


FIDELITY LIFE 
Rules on aviation liberalized. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 94. New juvenile contracts. Feb., 1948, 
Pq. 59. 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Announces changes. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 
Adopts new dividend scale. Feb., 1948, 
Pg. 63. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Reports revisions. March, 1948, Pg. 60. April 
1948, Pg. 62. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


Sdopte new premium rates. Oct., 1947, Pg. 
4. 
GIRARD LIFE 

Publishes new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


GREAT LAKES 


New retirement income plan. April, 1947, 


g. 62. 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
wy scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 


GREAT WEST 
Issues reduced term rates. Dec., 1947, Pg. 
61. Adopts C. S. O. basis. Feb., 1948, 
Pg. 58. 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes policy changes. Aug., 
April, 1948, Pg. 62. 

GUARDIAN LIFE 
ay new rates and policies. Dec. 1947, 

62. April, . Pg. 62. 

HONE LIFE, N. Y. 

“yw same for first quarter. April, 1947, 
64. April, 1948, Pg. on 

HOME SECURITY LIFE, N. : 
tear te preferred risk whole 1 policy. June, 
! g- 

ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 42. 

JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Announces changes Jan., 
ports dividends. Feb., 1948 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL © 
New mortgage redemption policy. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 62. Adopts new dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. “e~ oe men at 
standard. ‘April, 1947, "9 62. Makes im- 
portant revisions Aug., 1947, Pg. 62. April, 
1948, Pg. 62. 

KANSAS CITY LIFE 
May, 1948, Pg. 63. 

LAMAR LIFE 


1947, Pg. 58. 


ae, oe *. Re- 


Increases rates Pe higher premium forms. 


Feb., 1947, Pg. 
LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Revises rates for weekly premium policies. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
LIFE INSURANCE OF GEORGIA 
Adds 20-pay end at 65. Sept., 1947. Pg. 62. 
Revises policy forms. Jan. 1948, Pg. 57. 
LIFE INSURANCE OF VIRGINIA 
May, 1948, Pg. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Reports changes in 1948. Feb., 
MANHATTAN LIFE 
Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Increases single premium business. Dec., 
1947, re 63. States revisions, Jan., 1948, 
Pg. 6 Offers plans. March, 1948, Pg. 58. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Retains schedule. Mar., 1947, - 
Changes to be adopted. Oct., 1907, Fo. 4. 
Raises accidental benefit. Dec.. 1947, Pq. 
63. Continues dividends. March, 1948, Pg. 58. 
MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
METROPOLITAN 
Issues new group plan. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 
Plans changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. 49. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Family income rider. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Aviation limits. Aug., 1947, Pg, 58. April, 
1948, Pg. 62. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Sets new insurance limits. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Issues special class policies. Sept., 1947, 
Pg. 62. May, 1948, Pg. 63. 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Juvenile 10-year endowment policy et ege ? 
adopted. Reaction to loan interest reduc- 
tion. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Removes. restric- 
tion on aviation. Oct., 1947, Pq. 94. Adoots 
on | ae Feb., 1948, Pg. 60. May, 1948, 
Q. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
meee modified life 5 form. Aug., 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Ades Cc. S&S. O. AA% basis. Oct., 1947, 
9. 93. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 

Change premium rates. Dec., 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 

New basis rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 

Interest rates. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 1946 

dividend scale continued. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 

Reports new plans. Jan.. 1948 Pq. 62. 
NATIONAL LIFE a ACCIDENT 

May, 1948, Pg. 63. 
NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 

| ooo new rate book. April, 1947, Pg. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Will maintain 1941 dividend scale Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. Announces changes. Oct., 
1947, Pg. 92. May, 1948, Pg. 63. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64 
Introduces new series of policies, Dec., 


1947, Pg. 63. 
NEW WORLD LIFE 

May, 1948, Pg. 63. 
NORTHERN LIFE OF CANADA 

ar gg aviation coverage. Oct., 1947, 
g. 


1948, Pg. 59. 


1947, Pg. 


1947, Pg. 63. 






NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. & 
veals future plans. Nov., 1947, Pg. 60. 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Increases capital. July, 1947, Pg. 64, 
sents ‘1948 Models." Jan., 1948, Pg. 59, 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. Ne 
term rates. Sept., 1947, Pg. 58. Revig 
policy forms. Nov., 1947, Pg. 63. 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
May, 1948, Pg. 63. 
OLD AMERICAN LIFE 


Issues preferred risk policy. Sept., 


OLD LINE LIFE 
ag new rates and policies. Jan., 1% 


PAN: PAMERICAN 

New rates and policies. Nov., 1947, Pg. @ 

fade Poe 63. new compensation plans. Jan, 
PACIFIC SMUTUAL 

New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. &. 
PENN MUTUAL 


ay changes in the o'/eng. Nov., 1%, 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
4 Parad preferred protection plan. Mar, 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. July, 1947, Pg. u. 
POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 
issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. & 
PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 
Adopts C. S. O. 22% table. 


Pg. 62. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Announces changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. & 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
New retirement annuity issued. Jan., m 
Pg. 6&4. Revise aviation rules. Mar, 1%, 
Pg. 62. Adopts qroup creditor plan. May, 
1947, Pg. 62. Issues new underwriting rules, 
July, 1947, Pg. 62. Removes limit on pre 
mium waver Aug., - * Pa: Ce a 
new premium rules. Sept. 
Changes announced for amy ae 
Pg. 93. Reports new developments. No 
1947, Pg. 63. Drops mortgage loan grow 
coverage. Jan., 1948, Pa. 59. Announces 
dividends. Feb., 1948, Pg. 61. 
PYRAMID LIFE 
Issues preferred risk on 3% basis. Dec, 
1947, Pg. 
RELIANCE LIFE 
Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, Pg. & 
April, 1948, Pg. 
SECURITY MUTUAL ‘LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


N. Y. 


1947, Pg, 


June, 197 


Adds junior estate law. June, 1947, Po. a 
Increases rates on group plan. June 
Pg. 62. Policy changes. Jan., 1948, 9. 4. 
April, 1948, Pg. 63. 

SHENANDOAH LIFE 
States revisions. Feb., 1948, Pg. 6l. 


SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Premium rates shown. Sept., 1947, Pg. & 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Announces changes. Aug., 1947, Pg. &. 
STANDARD 
Liberalizes double indemnity benefit. Jan, 
1948, Pg. 57. 
STATE LIFE 
April, 1948, Pg. 62. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE _ 
Oar. scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. April, 
! b 
SUN LIFE. MONTREAL, CANADA 
Continues dividend scale. Mar., 1947, 
Announces changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Revises aviation rules. April, 1947, Pg. @ 
a lower term rates. June, 197, 
62. April, 1948, Pg. 62. 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Adopts 24% basis. June, 
UNITED FIDELITY 
Recent changes. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Writing 
auto accident rider. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58 
UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 4 
Adopts new rider. April, 1947, Ro 
$2,000 minimum policy. April. 1947 
Announces changes. March, 1948, Pg. 58 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Liberalizes A & H. 


1947, Pg. 4. 


June, 1947, Pg. 4. New 


“Quality Series." Nov., 1947, Pg. 6 
WEST COAST LIFE 
To insure diabetics. Sept., 1947, Pg. & 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Paid up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 4. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 
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War Risk Insurance 

It was 1943. The war was at its height. A merchant 
yessel, the “Baltic,” was in the harbor of Montevideo. 
The ship was of Panama registry but the crew was 
American. A naval armed guard was aboard. The 
captain and the armed-guard commander were ashore. 
The First Officer, Mr. Backus, was in command. Two 
members of the merchant crew came aboard with 
whiskey, and then a member of the armed guard 
joined in the drinking. He became drunk and fought 
with Mr. Backus. Finally, he ran to the bridge and, 
grabbing a machine gun, fired a burst in the air. 
Backus and the other crew members ran to the bridge. 
While one crew member grappled with the drunken 
gunner, he fired another burst which struck Backus 
and killed him. € 

The War Shipping Administration had issued a crew 
life and injury policy covering the master, officers and 
crew of the “Baltic.” The following clause of the 
policy is important; it read: “Against loss of life and 
bodily injury to the master, officers and crew * * * 
directly occasioned by capture, seizure, destruction by 
men of war, piracy, takings at sea, arrests, restraints 
and detainments and other warlike operations * * * 
and acts of kings, princes, and peoples in prosecution 
of hostilities or in the application of sanctions under 
international agreements, whether before or after 
declaration of war and whether by a belligerent or 
otherwise, including factions engaged in civil war, 
revolution, rebellion, or insurrection and including the 
tiskks of aerial bombardment, floating or stationary 
mines, or stray or derelict torpedoes.” 


The beneficiary made claim under the policy but the 
government denied that the policy covered the death. 
Suit was instituted in the U. S. District Court, Southern 
District of New York (Reinold v. United States) and 
the District Judge found that “Backus”, while in the 
performance of his duty, was shot and killed and 
that the proximate cause of his death was the restraint 
exercised by the U. S. Navy while said vessel was 
engaged in warlike operations.” 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals on April 29, 1948 
reversed the District Court and found for the govern- 
ment. It found that the proximate cause of the loss 
was due to a drunken brawl and not to anything oc- 
curring as the result of the presence on the vessel of 
aa armed guard. It summarized the question of “re- 
straint” with these words, “The partial independence 
of the armed guard with respect to such matters as 
military discipline was not, in our opinion, sufficient 
to constitute a ‘restraint’ of the vessel as the word is 
used in the policy. The master retained his general 
and traditional control over the vessel, and the armed 





guard was furnished not to direct the master’s man- 
agement of his ship, but to protect it from attacks by 
the enemy. Minor limitations of his authority oc- 
casionally necessitated by the presence of the armed 
guard did not constitute that paramount control of the 
operations of the vessel signified by the term ‘re- 
straint’.” 

Well, it clears up one point, anyway. As an Army 
man, I always wondered how the Navy and the Mer- 
chant Marine got along on the same ship. 


Interpretation of the Term “United States” 


The case of Ortiz v. Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Assn. (U. S. District Court, Southern District of 
New York, April 16, 1948) demonstrates that even the 
simplest term may require judicial interpretation. The 
policy in question was an accident policy but the de- 
cision could apply equally to a life policy if written 
in the same way. The policy contained a clause ex- 
cluding coverage if the loss occurred “in any part 
of the world except the United States, Canada, Alaska 
or Hawaii * * °” 

In May 1947 while the insured was in Puerto Rico 
he was shot in a social club. (Just how sociable can 
one get?) The plaintiff, who was the insured’s bene- 
ficiary contended that Puerto Rico at that time was 
within the geographical area of the United States and 
that the death was covered by the policy. The Federal 
Court disagreed with the plaintiff, holding that the 
death was not covered because the term “United States” 
as used in the policy connoted the physical and geo- 
graphical United States, consisting of the forty-eight 
States and District of Columbia, “as known to the 
average man or woman.” 


While not specifically mentioned by the Court, the 
inclusion of the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii would 
seem to indicate clearly that the parties to the in- 
surance contract viewed the term “United States” as 
meaning the forty-eight States and District of Co- 
lumbia becauce of this specific enumeration of some 
territories and not others. 


Federal versus State Law 

It seems to us that back in the dear dead days (al- 
most) beyond recall, we read somewhere in a history 
book that one of the underlying causes of our Civil 
War was the question of States’ Rights. It may be 
tame by comparison, but as late as February 5, 1948, 
the Federal law was tangling with the State law in 
the U. S. District Court, Southern District of California 
in the case of Barton v. U. S. et al. 

The insured’s mother was the designated beneficiary 
in the National Service Life policy but the insured’s 
widow claimed that since her husband’s service pay 
subsequent to their marriage was community property 
under California law, the proceeds of his Service policy 
constituted community property in that proportion 
which the total premiums paid from community funds 
bore to all premiums paid and that she was entitled to 
share pro rata in the proceeds even though the mother 
was the designated beneficiary. 

The Federal Court disagreed with the claimant’s 
contention. It reasoned that the claimant was not a 
party to the contract, therefore any right she might 
have would depend solely on California law. But 
Congress intended the settlement and administration 
of National Service Life Insurance to be on a national 
basis and there was no room for the application of state 
law to the rights arising under the policies. 
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Aviation Exclusion Rider 

In Onstad v. State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Wor. 
cester, Mass., the Supreme Court of Minnesota (Apri 
9, 1948) decided that an aviation exclusion rider wags 
invalid. The rider provided that the Company’s liabjj. 
ity was limited in the event of death resulting “from 
being in or on, or operating or handling, whether ag q 
passenger or otherwise, any kind of aircraft, or from 
falling therefrom or therewith.” The reason the rider 
was invalid was that it went beyond the Minnesotg 
statutory provision for policies to be issued in hazard. 
ous occupations. 

The Company, however, contended that the contract 
was a Massachusetts contract, not subject to the Min. 
nesota statute because a binding receipt had been igs. 
sued upon the signing of the application which pro. 
vided that the insurance would be in force and effec 
from the time of the medical examination, if the ap. 
plication was accepted at the home office in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Court rejected the company’s contention in these 
words: “When an insurance company comes into Min- 
nesota to do business, agrees to abide by its laws, and, 
while exercising that privilege, solicits business there- 
in, it will not be allowed to evade our laws by a state- 
ment in the contract which, in effect, attempts to pro- 
vide that the contract shall be deemed to be made in 
another state.” 








Rival Claimants 

The person who coined the phrase “where there's a 
will, there’s relatives” could also have said where 
there’s a substantial life policy, there are rival claim- 
ants. At least it seems that way in reading the recent 
law reports on life insurance. The subject of rival 
claimants seems to come up more than other subjects. 
The latest case we note is Matusz v. Racz (New Jersey 
Chancery Court, April 22, 1948). 

Here the Chancery Court declared an exception to 
the general rule that a beneficiary under a mutual 
benefit certificate does not acquire a vested right 
against a substituted beneficiary. The exception is 
where the original beneficiary is named in pursuance 
of an express agreement in consideration of the promise 
of the beneficiary to pay the assessments. This gives 
the original beneficiary an equitable right against a 
substituted beneficiary, and the original beneficiary’ 
complaint may not be dismissed. 
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JOE ISN’T A PROFESSIONAL “glad-hander,” but he can’t 
take a five minute walk in the business section of 
his town without being buttonholed by at least three 
or four people. 

You see, Joe is an average fellow doing an above- 
average job—for other people. Lending a hand 
to people with problems is his business, so natu- 
rally they’re bound to grasp that hand later...in 
friendship. Joe White is an Equitable Society 
representative. 

Friends say Joe White “lives life insurance.” Joe 
pleads guilty. He knows that “living life insurance” 





uisten Tro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS I. 


Gus 


FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE —One of a series of advertisements fiustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 






























Why the Whole Town’s Talking —to Joe White! 


means keeping homes together — educating the “citi- 
zens of tomorrow’ —helping business men solve 
basic problems — benefitting his community in doz- 
ens of different ways. ' 

Yes, Joe White’s work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job” —it’s a good 
way of life. He’s a contented man because he knows 
that he is doing his bit to make the world a better 
place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in his 
work...in the respect that is his as a member of a 
highly regarded profession and as a representative 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President -393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 








ee 
**He thought he had plenty of time... 


“He had a snug little business — 50-odd people, mostly substantial family 
men. Guess most of them will have to pull up stakes now. . . and his 
widow won't realize much from a forced liquidation. If only he'd set 
up a business insurance plan like old E. V. whose widow received full 
value for his interest, and, incidentally E.V.’s associates are running the 


business as smoothly as ever.” 
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Next time you feel like giving up on a difficult 
prospect, remember that tomorrow may be too 
late. The twin rewards of a life insurance career — 
a steadily growing income and a sense of personal 
pride — are realized only through persistence in 


the face of procrastination. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company + Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Life Insurance—Freedom from Want 


Heading for Sunshine. . . 


“Today, as I leave this office for the last time, my wife and I step confi- 
dently ahead into sunshine . . . sunshine which will ripen fully the fruits 
of all these years. Today, we start a new and better life . . . while we 
can still enjoy it fully. Today, for the first time, | realize how right 1 was 
to set aside a portion of my income for the retirement plan which is now 
our ‘ticket to independent sunset years’.” 


y : vy 7 


Of all things which can be bought and sold—independence for retirement 
is most universally desired. This is part of the stock in trade in life insur- 
ance underwriting . . . a business unsurpassed for deep personal grati- 


fication and steady growth toward success. 








AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY instr 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company main 
Automobile Insurance Company ~- Standard Fire Insurance Company Thou 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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_ cumulative testimony of a thousand men 
from every phase of society that they buy 
life insurance, attests a heritage of freedom. No 
noble in a far off castle decides the destiny of 


the American. No State, however Utopian in 
concept, gives permanence to his economic future 
or decrees a social level for his family. 

Free to act as he deems best to attain happi- 
ness for himself and to secure the welfare of 
those he loves, the American has originated many 
devices and adapted and strengthened many 
others of neighboring or prior civilizations. His 
most treasured possessions are those designed to 
Promote the purpose and the means for the 
individual to establish a way of life without the 
need of charity or the intrusion of public resource. 

Most useful and most used of these social 
instrumentalities to further the attainment and 
Maintenance of independence is life insurance. 
Though commonly chronicled as having been 
given its entity about a century ago, actually it 
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was embraced by the hardy colonists at once with 
their love of liberty, even before the Republic 
was born. 

Life insurance, because it has aided genera- 
tions of Americans give continuity to their search 
for peace, has now a greater number of members 
than any other social institution that has served 
mankind in the history of the human race. 

In the pages that follow, men from every State 
in the Union, from every walk of life, from every 
income group, and from every school of thought, 
give expression to their belief in its efficacy and 
offer countless ways by which the average Amer- 
ican can benefit through its ownership. Beyond 
the evidence they present of the contribution of 
life insurance to the financial and economic 
independence of the individual, they present a 
convincing picture of one of the major roads 
Americans follow in preserving freedom and a 


democratic way of life. 
T. J. V. CULLEN 


THE SPECTATOR—S 





‘LIFE INSURANCE 


N order to remind Americans of their 

hard-earned freedoms, the Freedom 
Train is now making a twelve-month, 
33,000 mile swing around the country, ' 
At left. General Vandegrift, comman- | | 
der of the United States Marine Corps, 
which is furnishing the guard detail for 
the train, and Attorney General Tom 
Clark, at whose inspiration the project 
was formed, inspect the train before it 
gets under way. Backed by leaders of 
industry, labor and civic organizations, 
the train is financed by the American 
Heritage Foundation, a non-profit group 
headed by Winthrop W. Aldrich as chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

Life insurance has been the means of 
providing millions of Americans with an 
opportunity to achieve freedom from 
want, freedom from economic worries. 
The SPECTATOR asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral to express his feelings on life insur- 
ance, and they are printed below. At 
the same time, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
was asked to summarize his sentiments 
on the freedom that life insurance gives 
to each American. Mr. Johnson’s state 
ment appears on the opposite page. 





MAUNA HU 


IFE insurance has, indeed, been of inestimable 

value to our country and its people. 

American life insurance spells security not only 
for today but for all time to come. It is the one 
way that Americans in all walks of life can per- 
petuate their own works into the lives of their loved 
ones. 

Like the home owner, the policy-holder walks 
with his head higher, his step lighter and his eyes 
brighter. He wears no worried look for his invest- 
ment bears the test of time—it is his proven protec- 
tion and he knows that back home he has a happy 
family circle, happy because they too are pro- 
tected. In the event their bread-winner is snatched 
from them, they will still eat. 

For the sake of ourselves and our family it is up 
to each of us to adopt a wise life insurance plan. 
You, too, can make life insurance serve you with a 
scientific, carefully planned program of saving and 


security. 
TOM C. CLARK 
Attorney General of the United States 





DONUTS. UHL 
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SPELLS SECURITY 
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|" these days of conflicting ideologies, as we strive to re- 
affirm the principles and qualities that have made our 
nation great, life insurance stands forth as a positive expres- 
sion of the advantages, spiritual as well as material, of the 
democratic way of life. Its very essence lies in its recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual—the freedom of man 
to work out his own destiny within the framework of society 
—his freedom to influence that framework as a citizen of 
equal standing with all other citizens. Life insurance is a 
dynamic instrument through which the individual can realize 
the opportunities and discharge the responsibilities that are 
implicit in the democratic way of life. Through life insurance 
the individual is enabled to make voluntary provision out 
of the product of his work and thrift for the future well-being 
of his family. He gains, through the process, peace of mind 
and security, but more importantly the strengthening of pur- 
pose and resolve that flow from pride and satisfaction in 
accomplishment. Through life insurance, too, the individual 
is enabled to participate in the economic development of 
the nation. His funds, pooled with the funds of his fellow 
citizens, provide the capital implementation of the nation's 
productive efforts. 


| ong: life insurance nourishes the democratic way of life 
on which it thrives. And both the individual and the 
nation grow stronger through the influence and stimulus that 
life insurance exerts. Life insurance is a bulwark of our 
spiritual and economic freedoms—it is fulfillment, too, of 
the responsibilities these freedoms entail. Today tens of 
millions of individuals and families in America attest, 
through their ownership of life insurance, that "freedom is 


everybody's job." 
HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President 
Institute of Life Insurance 
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WITH AMERICAN 
RAILROADERS 


life insurance stands high on the list of “must” family budget items 
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Grand Central Station, New York City 


N July 4, 1828, the first passenger railroad in the 

United States (the Baltimore & Ohio) was be- 
gun, and a 14 mile stretch was opened to horse-drawn 
railcar traffic on May 24, 1830. The first locomotive 
to be used in regular service was the “Best Friend of 
Charleston” on the South Carolina Railroad (now the 
Southern) on Christmas Day that same year. 

On May 10, 1869, the Golden Spike was driven at 
Ogden, Utah, symbolizing the linking of the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific—the completion of the first 
transcontinental railway. 

Today the United States is criss-crossed with 
an intricate network of railway systems. Fast pas- 
senger and freight trunk lines link coast with coast. 
border with border. Spurs and sidings off the main 
lines serve as vital connecting links with village and 
town, factory and port. Modern streamline passenger 
trains and long, lumbering freights are a far cry from 
bygone days of horse-drawn cars. 
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During the recent war clerks and yardmen, conduc- 
tors and engineers left their companies to serve under 
arms. Some merely changed uniforms; others were 
put at new tasks in the services. The railroad men at 
home spent long weary days, shorthanded, trying to 
accomplish the monumental job of moving men and 
supplies back and forth across the country. Railroad- 
men are justifiably proud of their record of war 
achievment both on the home front and in the services. 

The leaders of the American railroads represent an 
important cross-section of business and industry. 
These men are, like leaders in all walks of life, sound 
believers in life insurance because of what it means 
to individuals, their families and the country in gen- 
eral. Read on the following pages why these men are 
so enthusiastic about insurance, and why they urge 
everyone with dependents to take advantage of the 
freedom from worry that insurance offers in addition 
to its plans of systematic savings. 
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Me 


One of the California Zephyrs of the Western Pacific, which will run daily from San Francisco to Chi- 
cago on delivery of its streamlined coaches. Some of these coaches will provide through service to 
and from New York, too. 





The Western Pacific Railroad Company 


"Feather River Route’ 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Epitror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Every prudent man, from the day when he begins 
to earn his own living, should include provision for 
life insurance in his personal budget, and that item 
should be near the top. 

Whether the insurance be against death, which 
due- means protection for one’s family, or whether it 
be for disability, or whether it be for old age, the 


ider 

vere taking out of life insurance is just plain common 
apr sense. 

to The building of a life-time backlog through the 
onl easy saving methods afforded by the various types 
ah: of life insurance means that one acquires a friend, 
a a trustworthy friend, who will stick when the going 
wir is rough and who may be counted upon for timely 
aa aid when there is an emergency. 

ery. Beyond that is the fact that one who has insured 
we himself properly against the contingencies of life 
aa thereby divests himself of worry concerning the 
ey, future and acquires a sense of self-confidence in 
po! tackling the problems of his every day life. 

rge Charles Elsey 
the President 
tion 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


In my opinion, every American 
family should carry life insurance. 
Such insurance, besides promoting in- 
dividual stability and security, devel- 
ops a steadfastness of purpose that is 
the basis of national well-being. Reg- 
ular payments of insurance premiums 
is one of the most effective ways to 
save systematically, and the owner of 
insurance has the satisfaction of know- 
ing his funds are in the hands of in- 
vestment experts. 

A. T. Mercier 


President 





Southern Pacific Company 


"The Sunset Route” 
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The “Noon Daylight" northbound along the Pacific shore from Los Angeles to San Francisco. The 
Southern Pacific coast line skirts the ocean shore for 113 miles in this run between the California cities. 
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Omaha, Neb. 


Epitor or THE SPECTATOR: 


Without life insurance, the individ- 
ual and those dear to him do not have 
the basic security that is available to 
all. Without life insurance, the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation would 
be seriously endangered. 

As evidence of Union Pacific’s faith 
in life insurance, the company insti- 
tuted employe group life insurance in 
1917 and has made this protection 
available to its thousands of employes 


ever since. 
G. F. Ashby 
President 





Union Pacific Railroad Company 


"The Overland Route” 








The City of Los Angeles, a daily streamliner of the Union Pacific Railroad, operates 
between Los Angeles and Chicago. 
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The Milwaukee Road's new diesel-electric Olympian Hiawatha covers 2200 miles in 
45 hours, nearly 14 hours faster than the previous schedule. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company : 
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"The Hiawatha Route” 


Chicago, III. 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


In my judgment, one of the first in- 
vestments of every young man should 
be a life insurance policy. With this 
investment he buys security for him- 
self and family, protects against un- 
foreseen contingencies, and, at the 
same time, cultivates and practices 
thrift and self-reliance. 


C. H. Buford 


President 
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Chicago, IIl. 
Epitror or THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance gives protection and 
security which are essential to happy 
and purposeful living. Every person 
who enjoys these benefits is a better 
individual and a better member of so- 
ciety because of it. I am strong for life 


insurance. 
W. A. Johnston 
President 





Illinois Central Railroad 


"Route of the Green Diamond’ 
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Three of the locomotives which handle the Illinois Central fleet of streamline trains 
are shown with the Chicago skyline towering in the background. 
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Burlington Lines 
"Route of the Zephyrs” 





Two of the Twin Cities Zephyrs of the Burlington shown along the scenic Mississippi River route followed 
on the run between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. Note the new "blister-dome" coaches. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


The ability to save is one of the prime virtues. 
Life insurance is one of the best ways of making 
savings systematically, but it is much more. It is 
the best way that has been devised to protect one’s 
family while one is able to work and save, but be- 
fore a suitable accumulation has been built up. It 
is the only way in which a young person may im- 
mediately capitalize the future results of his life’s 
plan of saving. From the very moment a policy 
becomes effective it protects the insured’s depen- 
dents. Based on the experience of millions of 
people of similar age and health, an insurance pol- 
icy guarantees, in the event of death, that the sav- 
ings which would have been made, had the insured 
lived and paid the premiums regularly, will be paid 


to the beneficiary. 
Ralph Budd 


President 
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Chicago and North Western Railway System 


"Route of the Streamliners” 











. ae 





The Twin Cities 400 of the Chicago and Northwestern lines, is shown leaving the 
Chicago passenger terminal. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Epitor or THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance, as it is now devel- 
oped in our land, is typical of the 
American way of life. Not only does 
it permit the citizen to protect his 
home and family through the fruit of 
his own labor, but it admits him into a 
part ownership in large and important 
segments of industry. The satisfaction 
of having provided protection for his 
loved ones, and of being the owner of 
a share of the nation’s business, builds 
for that self-respect which underlies 
the respect and esteem of others. 


R. L. Williams 
President 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Starting as early as possible on a 
life insurance program is one of the 
surest ways of saving and placing 
one’s self on a business basis, and each 
individual should carry as much life 
insurance as he consistently can in 
order to safeguard not only his future, 
but that of his dependents. 


J. W. Davin 


President 








The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
"Nickel Plate Road” 
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One of the Class "'S" engines of the Nickel Plate Road ilies a long freight train 
through the flatlands. 
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The Powhatan Arrow, Norfolk and Western all coach streamliner which operates 
between Norfolk, Virginia, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


"Route of The Pocahontas” 


Roanoke, Va. 


Epitor or THE SPECTATOR: 


The purchase of insurance should 
have a definite place in a planned 
program for building an estate. It pro- 
vides a systematic method of saving 
and a sound protection for the insured 
and his family. Strong, reliable insur- 
ance companies are among the na- 
tion’s most important economic assets. 


R. H. Smith 


President 
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"The Silver Meteor,"" New York-Florida streamliner of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, leaves Florida 
with winter vacationers returning to their homes in colder climes. 


















Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
"Through the Heart of the South” 


Norfolk, Va. 


Epritor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance constitutes one of the 
strongest bulwarks to our economic 
life. Its importance to our well-being, 
both present and future, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Life insurance is a 
stabilizing force in our national busi- 
ness life. It brings a sense of security 
and well-being to the individual which 
cannot be derived from any other 
source. 

Our present high standard of living, 
as well as our prospects for future 
prosperity, can be attributed in large 
degree to the beneficent influence of 
the life insurance business. 

Life insurance is important to the 
individual both as a safe investment 
and as a protection for the future. 


Legh R. Powell, Jr. 
President 
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The Cincinnatian, B & O streamliner, which —— by daylight between Baltimore and Cincinnati on 
the fastest schedule ever established. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
"B & O, the Way to Go’ 


Baltimore, Md. 


Epitor or THE SPECTATOR: 


In these days of high income tax 
rates, it is impossible for a man to 
accumulate any sizeable estate—even 
if the span of life were certain to 
be of reasonable length. However, 
through life insurance and through it 
alone, a man can be certain that he 
will fulfill, at least in part; his obliga- 
tion to see that his family is adequately 
maintained—regardless of his span of 


life. 
R. B. White 


President 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


"Serving the Nation” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance enables the individ- 
ual, on his own responsibility, to prac- 
tice thrift while providing for both the 
immediate and future protection of 
his famly. Life insurance is a great 
American institution that has grown 
out of two of our great cardinal prin- 
ciples—thrift and self-reliance; and 
so long as these two prevail, so will the 
American way of life continue. 


M. W. Clement 
President 





and Washington, using giant electric engines like this. 






















The Pennsylvania Railroad is completely electrified be- The South Wind, reclining-seat coach train of the Pé 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Harrisburg, sylvania system operating between Chicago and 
* shown leaving its northern terminal. 
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New York Central System 
"The Scenic Water Level Route” 























New York, N. Y. 
Epitor OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Almost everyone recognizes the importance of 
life insurance in protecting the family against mis- 
fortune to its principal wage earner. It is equally 
vital, however, to recognize the essential role of 
life insurance as a most desirable and practical 
means of creating additional income for old age. 

During the last 35 years alone, the life expectancy 
has been raised about 13 years for our population 
at large and almost 19 years for industrial life in- 
surance policyholders. This is because of vast 
strides in medicine, living and working conditions. 
Asa result, those born now have a life expectancy 
averaging almost 66 years. 

With more and more of our population living to 
an older age, life insurance is an essential means 
of providing the additional savings needed to as- 
sure our security, comfort and happiness in our 
later years. 

G. Metzman 
President 








The Empire State Express is one of the crack trains of the New York Central System 
daily between New York and Chicago. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
"Route of the Black Diamond” 
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The Black Diamond of the Lehigh Valley road winds its way through the mountains in 
the vicinity of Mauch Chunck, Pennsylvania. 


New York, N. Y. 


Epitror or THE SPECTATOR: 


Modern living is beset with so many 
dangers—at home, in the shops and 
offices, and on land, air and water 
thoroughfares — it seems to me this 
makes a sound program of life insur- 
ance a “must” for every man and 
woman. The basic advantages of hav- 
ing proper insurance protection serves 
to soften the shocking blow of advers- 
ity. I believe all railroad men and 
women fully appreciate the value of 


life insurance. 
C. A. Major 
President 
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The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 


"Go New Haven” 


New Haven, Conn. 


Epitor or THE SPECTATOR: 


When a man dies, his troubles are 
over, but those of his family may only 
be starting. He cannot escape death 
nor cheat the tax collector, but if he 
has a life insurance policy he softens 
the blow to his family. Life insurance 
is a sort of financial boot-strap by 
which a man lifts himself and protects 
his survivors. It is the only form of 
installment buying which I can enthusi- 
astically recommend, particularly to 
every young man starting out his life’s 
career. 

Howard S. Palmer 
President 


One of the New Haven Line's new three-unit Diesel-electric freight locomotives especially designed 
for hauling heavy freight between New Haven, Conn., and Maybrook, N. Y. 
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OU can imagine that the Southwestern sun was constitutional convention which, at Washington-on-thgood we 
¥ hot that early-summer morning in 1840. With Brazos, had declared independence and set up the Mqgms due 

more than ten days of hard riding ahead of public of Texas. Recollection of the horrors of tilnion as 
them, Colonel William G. Cooke and his small mounted Alamo and of Goliad had not entirely faded away. Towar 
detachment reined their horses away from the Brazos battle of San Jacinto was even yet a topic of convemmide fro. 
River and began a dusty journey to Cedar Springs. tion and discussion. That battle had firmly estipt Dalla 
Theirs was merely a mapping expedition, but they rode lished the independence declared, and had witness? the f 
warily, keeping a sharp eye on the country around the crushing defeat of the Mexican general, Buffalo 
them. It was only the year before that the Cherokee Anna, and his 1,600 men. Charging to the battle aj make 
War had ended—a war that began because Texans of “Remember the Alamo; Remember Goliad” the ft tiny s 
neglected the treaty which Sam Houston’s committee ans under the command of Sam Houston on April! idier’ s 
had made. Also, though Colonel Cooke doubtless was 1836 had killed 630 of the enemy, wounded 280 apt his | 
unaware of the fact, the Comanches in the North- captured 730. Their own entire force numbered al or the n 
western part of the new Republic of Texas were even 700 and their losses were only 2 killed and 23 wounds in th 
then laying plans which would culminate in the bloody Ironically, the tune to which they first advanced wWM4or tr 
raid of August 5, 1840, when more than 1,000 warriors “Won’t You Come to the Bower?” The Republic ® th som 
were to sweep down the valley of the Guadalupe. It Texas could even boast of its Navy since four of My of | 
was to be a red tide that would not be stemmed until vessels (the Brutus, the Invincible, the Independem*%ke pe 
the Battle of Plum Creek on August 12, and was to and the Liberty) had beaten the Mexican attempt @ Painst 
be the high-water mark of Indian warfare in Texas. blockade ports through which supplies from the Unita” and 
With unrest rampant among the tribes, wandering States were reaching the Texas Army. Teston 
hostiles might be encountered anytime along the trace Probably Colonel Cooke, carefully noting for 


where puffs of dry earth were forced up by the hooves maps the topography of the area he could see 
of Colonel Cooke’s horses. So he and his men rode his saddle, felt a military man’s pride in Texas ach 





Where 
m Buffal 















with relaxed bodies, but alert eyes and ready weapons. ment to date. Had he been able to look into the dist 
Memories of war must have shrouded their thoughts. future, he would have realized that that achieve om WwW 
It was less than four years before, on March 2, 1836, was only the beginning of a great saga of settlemag™ = 
~, n a 


that the long struggle with Mexico had resulted in the and progress. Statehood, secession and again 
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od were still in the womb of years; though Texas 
s due to become the twenty-eighth State of the 
inion as soon as December 29, 1845. 
Toward sundown, and while still some three days’ 
ide from Cedar Springs (later to be the metropolis 
Dallas), Colonel Cooke and his weary men came 
)the ford of a small stream which was known as 
Buffalo Creek” or “Cow Creek.” As they prepared 
)make camp, they noted that some distance away 
tiny settlement had already taken root. With a 
idier’s tendency to keep to his own kind, the Colonel 
nd his men want about their bivouac and got ready 
or the night, knowing that at dawn they would again 
dm in the saddle. The Republic of Texas wanted its 
lajor trails defined and it was their job to get on 
ith some of that definition. Reflecting that the main 
ity of an officer lay with paper and pencil, Colonel 
woke performed his final rite of each day’s journey— 
painstakingly marked down the trace over which 


je and horses had come and defined it as “The 


reston Road.” And there we leave him to history. 


Typical City 
Where Colonel Cooke and his detachment stopped 
m Buffalo Creek today stands the city of Waxahachie, 
Hexas, with a population of about 12,500 souls. Apart 
“Mm mere size, it is typical of the whole Southwestern 
‘ain a modern age because within itself it exhibits 
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the change from a purely agricultural economy to a 
diversification of crops, industry and commerce which 
has brought prosperity that bids fair to endure. 
County seat of Ellis County, (named for that Richard 
Ellis who was president of the first Texas constitu- 
tional convention in 1836) Waxahachie lies on the - 


An on the spot 


survey of opinion 


in the typical 
Southwestern city 
of Waxahachie 


By W Eugene Kwik 


Field Editor, The Spectator 
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Edward Burleson, mayor of Waxahachie, Texas, is a firm believer in 
life insurance. Above, he is shown at his desk in the offices of T. W. 


Burleson & Son, largest honey packers in the Southwest. 


heads this firm. 


Blackland Prairies of the Coastal 
Plains region of Texas where fer- 
tile soils abound. Historically, the 
name Waxahachie itself means 
“Buffalo Creek” or “Cow Creek” 
and even “Buffalo Cow Creek.” 
You can take your choice. Also— 
take warning!—the native pro- 
nunciation of the name makes it 
sound as though it were “Wox-uh- 
hatch-ee.” To speak it otherwise 
puts you down for an outlander! 


For those interested in local 
curiosa, there is the story that an 
Indian once wandered around some 


chicken sheds on a nearby farm. © 


At one nest he saw chicks hatching. 
One of the fledglings emerged from 
the shell and then began to move 
about with part of the shell still 
clinging to its feathery down. 
Astonished, the Indian is said to 
have cried: “Look. Chicken walks 
an’ hatchie!” The civic fathers of 
Waxahachie will doubtless repudi- 
ate this fable. Another bit of data 
on the use of the name concerns 
the great American game of poker. 
Since it is just 30 miles from the 
boundaries of Waxahachie to those 
of Dallas, a local card player, when 
“called,” will sometimes shout 
“Waxahachie”—and lay down three 
tens! 

Because it is so typical of the 
Southwestern area, The Spectator 
selected Waxahachie for this on- 
the-spot survey of life insurance 
opinion. That selection is further 
upheld by the fact that the city has 
several times been chosen for con- 
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The mayor 


sumer surveys by national market- 
study organizations. 

Within the confines of this article, 
you will find viewpoints on life in- 
surance as expressed by leading 
citizens and business men of Waxa- 
hachie. Herein, the mayor, the 
city manager, the banker, the dry 
goods merchant, the drug store 
owner, the theatre manager and 
many others give—by personal in- 
terview—their concept of life in- 
surance and the part that it plays 
in upholding the economy of the 
Southwest. Literally, this “Texas 
Town Talks, And Favors Life In- 
surance.” 


Courthouse Square is the center 
of Waxahachie. In the two pictures 
at the beginning of this article are 
to be seen an aerial view of the 
business section of the city, and a 
close-up photograph of the county 
courthouse. The courthouse build- 
ing, incidentally, is a photogra- 
pher’s delight because of its con- 
tours and because different colors 
of stone produce interesting varia- 
tions of highlights and shadows on 
film. The grounds surrounding the 
edifice are graced with a statue of 
Richard Ellis which was erected in 
1936 during the Texas Centennial 
celebration. Ellis County itself was 
organized in 1850, having been cre- 
ated from Navarro County in 1849. 
Citizens of Waxahachie can, if they 
wish, “look down” on the teeming 
populace of nearby Dallas since 
they have an altitude of 585 feet 
compared to 512 feet for Dallas. 


Within Ellis County are 13 t 
of soils, with black loam and } 
waxy earth predominating to ¢ 
the section that agricultural 
cundity which first made it a ga 
ering point for those with hg 
sustenance needs. Even the } 
dians who occupied the ares; 
early days, the Tonkawa Tri} 
showed signs of an agriculty 
tendency while their contey 
raries along the Gulf Coast 
still cannibalistic. (If you th 
that unlikely, you should read { 
journal of that Alvar de Vaca 
was a member of the Narvaeze 
pedition of 1528. He and 
companions survived shipwreck} 
the Gulf, became slaves of { 
fierce Karankawas, turned mg 
cine men, and six years later 
peared at a Spanish settlement 
the Pacific Coast after one of} 
most astounding journeys in hum 
history. The Narvaez expediti 
followed that of Alonzo de Ping 
who, in 1519, was probably the fir 
white man to step on the soil 
what is now Texas.” That was nm 
than a century before the Ma: 
chusetts Bay Colony was forme 

When the War-Between-th 
States sent the price of cotton s 
rocketing, Ellis County practic 
concentrated on that crop. Eveni 
the early years of this century, t 
county was producing over 150, 
bales of cotton annually. Theé 
gree to which the agricultw 
economy of the county, and 
Waxahachie, has shifted may bet 
derstood from the fact that i 
county now produces less th 
30,000 bales of cotton. With? 
passing of the years, Waxahadli 
has seen many diverse types ofi 
dustry start and flourish. Th 
include cotton gins, wholes 
houses, textile mills, broom f 
tories, cosmetics, candies, florist 
awnings and blinds, furnitw 
creameries, soft-drink bo 
plants and others. Meanwhile, ! 
outlying farms have diversi 
crops and stock-raising. Fine H 
ford beef cattle have been develop 
in the region as well as dairy het 
Some farmers have taken close 
$100 an acre by dual crops of @ 
and Hubam clover seed. The? 
crop 
clover, with the seed being Se] 
rated for processing and the resié 
being baled for fodder. 


Good Transportation 


Proximity to both Fort Wor 
and to Dallas (Waxahachie is * 
miles from the former) means 
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some 850,000 persons reside within 
3 50-mile radius of Waxahachie. 
For practical purposes, however, 
the city taps a trade bracket of 
about 50,000 people—the approxi- 
mate population of Ellis County. It 
may be noted that the county has 
an area of 953 square miles and 
that population density is just 
double that for the State as a 
whole. U. S. Highway 77 (which 
Colonel Cooke set down as “The 
Preston Road”) runs from Dallas 
through the city to Waco, and U.S. 
Highway 287 runs through from 
Fort Worth. Three main-line rail- 
ways reach Waxahachie—the 
Southern Pacific, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, and the Burlington 
Rock Island. There is also an elec- 
tric line which runs north to Dallas 
and south to Waco and which is re- 
garded with almost maternal fond- 
ness by the citizenry. There are 
two airports in the city, one of 
major importance. 

When the government of the Re- 
public of Texas was functioning, it 
did what most governments have 
always done—it went into debt. 
During the 10 years of the Repub- 
lic, the debt went from $1,000,000 
to $8,000,000 and the notes and cur- 
rency issued gave rise to much of 
the later land disputes that plagued 
the people. In fact, no hard money 
was ever issued by the Republic or 
in the region, except the gold and 
silver pesos of Juan San Antonio 
which were minted with the consent 
of the Spanish viceroy in 1818, not 
much before the independence 
declaration of 1836. Those who are 
interested in the backgrounds of 
Texas money are referred to a book- 
let “The Romance of Texas Money” 
which was published in 1946 by 
Wm. E. Howard, M.D., of Dallas. 
Dr. Howard is State historian for 
the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and is a member of the commit- 
tee for moving the battleship Texas 
to the San Jacinto battlefield as a 
museum. In connection with Texas 
history, it is worth noting that Dr. 
Howard’s father was the origina- 
torr of methods for refrigerating 
bef in transit, thus opening the 
way to the tremendous modern 
meat industry. 

Mindful of early (and later) 
Money troubles in Texas, the city 
of Waxahachie has kept its finances 
i good order. With an upright 
mayor, a city manager and an effi- 
tient police force, Waxahachie has 
been free of many of the problems 
that other cities of population com- 
parable to 12,500 have encountered. 
No alcoholic beverages are sold in 
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The city of Waxahachie boasts thirteen churches, the pastors of which 
see life insurance as a means of alleviating suffering and poverty. Above 
is the imposing entrance to the Central Presbyterian Church. 


the city and major crime is rare in- 
deed. Having a deeply-religious 
population of whom less than 1 per 
cent are foreign-born, Waxahachie 
boasts 18 churches. Denominations 
represented include Baptist, Catho- 
lic, Church of Christ, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Full Gos- 
pel Tabernacle, Church of the 
Nazarene, and Church of the As- 
sembly of God. 


Clergy's Attitude 


While all of the laity interviewed 
by The Spectator in Waxahachie 
expressed their conviction that life 
insurance was a necessity for any 
intelligent man or woman in a mod- 
ern world, it is significant that the 
clergy also agreed with that view. 
Dr. F. Homer Tegler, a picture of 
whose Central Presbyterian Church 
appears in connection with this 
article, told The Spectator that 
“Life insurance is essential for any- 
one with responsibilities, especially 


responsibilities aside from his own. 
The wage earner should see to it 
that he has life insurance to cover 
the needs of his family in the event 
of his death. His own efforts may 
be able to protect them while he is 
living, but few persons succeed in 
amassing a large individual estate. 
That is where life insurance comes 
in. It instantly provides an estate, 
within the ability of the wage 
earner to pay, and thus guards both 
family and, indirectly, the com- 
munity.” 

None of the clergymen ap- 
proached saw any conflict between 
life insurance and religion and each 
recognized the part that life insur- 
ance plays in alleviating poverty 
and keeping homes together after 
the head of the household has died. 
In passing, it may be noted that 
Dr. Tegler was a chaplain in the 
Navy for over two years and had 
ample opportunity to see how both 
National Service Life Insurance 
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and private life insurance func- 
tioned for the benefit of those left 
behind. 


City Officials 


Among the city officials of Waxa- 
hachie who were interviewed by 
The Spectator for their opinions on 
life insurance were the mayor, the 
city manager and the chief of 
police. 

Mayor T. E. Burleson is also one 
of the leading business men of 
Waxahachie. He is managing part- 
ner of T. W. Burleson & Son, one of 


the largest honey-packing firms in 
the world. (Ellis County produces 
more than 400,000 pounds of honey 
annually.) His mother and his sis- 
ter are in the firm, and the latter is 
active in its affairs. Mayor Burle- 
son (usually going by his second 
name of Edward and known to in- 
timates and workers as “Ed’’) can, 
if he wishes, trace his ancestry to 
that General Burleson who, in 
1835, commanded the army (of the 
provisional government of what 
was later the Republic of Texas) 
before San Antonio. He is mar- 


At left, B. }. Johnson, president 
of Southome Furniture Industries, 
Inc. (behind desk), runs over ac. 
counts with auditor W. B. Forrest, 
Jr. Both men carry large amounts 
of life insurance. 


——— 


ried and has two children, a boy 
and a girl. 

Not only does Mayor Burlesg 
own a substantial amount of lift 
insurance on his own life, but aj 
his employees are insured underg 
group insurance plan whereby 
think so much of the protectig, 
that they pay the premium them 
selves by a payroll deduction route 
Says Mayor Burleson of life ingup 
ance: “Obviously, I believe in} 
strongly since I own a large amount 
myself and personally urged ow 
employees to undertake the group 
protection which they have. For 
the individual, life insurance tends 
toward financial independence. [If 
he has an appreciable estate, it will 
help to offset Federal taxes. In any 
event, and however small, it will 
mean a great deal to a man’s de 
pendents if the provider shouli 
die.” 

Like Mayor Burleson, City Man- 
ager G. O. Summers approves of 
many of the applications to which 
life insurance can be put. Having 
once been in the banking field, Man- 
ager Summers had keen apprecia- 
tion of how life insurance con 
tributes to personal business trans- 
actions. “I am particularly,” says 
Mr. Summers, “in favor of life in- 
surance as a form of protection be 
hind loans and investments. When 


Not to be outdone by larger cities in the Southwest, the Waxahachie Riding Club 


has its own Mounted Quadrille, shown above. 


endorsers. 
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All its members are life insurance 
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In photo above, Mrs. Kees Higgins (left center) is being installed as president of the Optimisses 


Club of Waxahachie. 
insurance in force. 
husbands and other relatives. 


an individual wants to make a loan, 
one of the best things he can do is 
to take out a life insurance policy 
for the amount of the indebtedness 
so that, should anything happen to 
him before the loan is repaid, the 
burden of the loan will not fall on 
his dependents or on his estate. In- 
stead, the life insurance will pay it 
in full at once.” 

Third city official to be inter- 
viewed by The Spectator was Lee 
Turner, chief of police, who was 
born in Waxahachie and who now 
fnds himself heading a busy force 
of seven uniformed men. Before 
Waxahachie had a city manager, 
Chief Turner was city marshal un- 
der the then-mayor. He has been 
® the force about five years and, 
With his wife and two children, 
lives in a neat house just on the 
Witskirts of the city. A picture of 
fim and his family in front of their 
home accompanies this article. His 
fn is 21 years of age and his 
daughter is 14. 

Chief Turner took out his first 
life insurance policy about 1917 
aid has added to his life insurance 


_=_— 











All pictures used in these com- 
ments on life insurance opinicn 
in Waxahachie, Texas, were made 
especially for this issue by More- 
land Herring, noted photographer 
of that city. 


ee 
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ownership from time to time as op- 
portunity and funds permitted. His 
wife and children also are insured. 
Instancing the value of life insur- 
ance during the lifetime of the 
policyholder, Chief Turner cited the 
fact that at one time he used the 
loan value of his policies to help 
him get started in the business of 
supplying automobile parts. Since 
he has been on the Waxahachie 
police force, he feels even more 
strongly the need for owning life 
insurance to protect his family. In- 
cidentally, the city itself has con- 
sidered a plan for insurance on the 
lives of the members of its police 
force. “As for me,” says Chief 
Turner, “I would not be without as 
much life insurance as I can com- 
fortably afford and I advise every- 
one to secure as much life insurance 
as means, and the arrangement of 
the family budget, will permit.” 


Civic Facts 


Within its immediate trade area. 
the city of Waxahachie has about 
17,000 wage earners and the month- 
ly payroll comes to about $3,350,000. 
Automobile registrations for the 
city total about 2200° with Ellis 
County accounting for another 
6500. Trucks in the city number 
360 while the county has about 
1200. Telephones number more than 
2000 (there are many party-line 
connections) and about 500 of 
these have been installed since V-J 


Women in this Texas City are the buyers of about 15 per cent of the life 
In addition, of course, they are protected by the life insurance purchased by 


Day. Indicative of the increasing 
extent to which outside contacts 
affect local business, long distance 
calls are up about 165 per cent over 
1940. Waxahachie has 3000 electric 
meters and nearly as ‘many gas 
meters. Use of the most modern 
electrical and gas appliances is pro- 
ceeding apace and cost of utility 
service is relatively low—especially 





B. Griffith, prominent 
Waxahachie attorney, is president 
of the city’s Chamber of Com- — 


Lynn 


merce. He, like most successful 
men, recognizes the need for in- 
surance protection. 
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for industrial use. For instance, a 
large user of industrial gas could 
get a rate as low as 12 cents per 
1000 cubic feet. 

The assessed valuation of Waxa- 
hachie is $5,575,919 based upon a 
60 per cent valuation of supposed 
actual values. Of that amount, real 
estate constitutes . $4,669,009 and 
personal property comes to $910,- 
910. The city tax rate is only $2.26 
per $100 of assessed valuation. 

Good retail stores are a feature 
of Waxahachie despite its proximity 
to Dallas and Fort Worth, and 
trade is brisk. Climate is a factor 
in that picture since sunshine dur- 
ing the year is about 70 per cent of 
“possible.” Average annual pre- 
cipitation is 34.38 inches. Snowfall 
during the year is almost never in 
excess of four inches in all. For 40 
years during which records have 
been kept, the average January 
temperature has been 46 degrees F., 
and the July average has been 84.2 
degrees. Highest temperature ever 
recorded was 115 degrees and the 
lowest was nine below zero. Inci- 





Johnny Camera, Italian boy mas- 
cot of the Army’s 36th Division, 
pictured above, was adopted by 
Claren (“Curly”) Thompson of 
Waxahachie. Life insurance pro- 
tects him, too. 


dentally, the highest temperature 
ever recorded in the State of Texas 
was 120 degrees (at Seymour, Bay- 
lor County) and the lowest in the 
State was 23 degrees below zero, at 
Fulia and also at Seminole. That’s 





Before a displzy in the corner of his spacious and modern emporium, 
Druggist Forrest Upshaw explains the merits of a product to Miss Gertrude 
Wincham. Mr. Upshaw’s business life insurance made it possible for him, 
on the death of his partner, to become sole proprietor of the establishment. 
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for those who like tall tales aboy 
Texas weather! First killing frog 
in Waxahachie comes, on the ayer. 
age, in the second week of Novem. 
ber and the last comes in the thing 
week of March, but the growing 
season nearby lasts 229 days in the 
year. ; 

As has been noted, less than } 
per cent of the city’s population js 
foreign-born. About 22 per cen 
is Negroid. There are very fey 
Mexican residents in the city, a}. 
though the population of Ells 
County is about 1 per cent Mex. 
can. Names like Burleson, Upshay, 
Marchman, Alden, Hambleton, 
Turner and others indicate th 
racial derivation of most of the city 
population. Once known as “The 
Queen City of the Cotton Belt” 
Waxahachie is now called “The 
friendly city with a place for you,” 
Decline of cotton and diversifica. 
tion of economy are responsible for 
the change in nomenclature. 


Notable Industries 


Among the outstanding firms 
doing business in Waxahachie are 
the following: Waxahachie Gar 
ment Company, Zweig Gay Garment 
Company, Naughton Farms, Ine. 
(nursery), Forrest Florist, Eubank 
Brothers Florist, Tyler Fixture 
Corporation, Southwestern Division 
(refrigeration), Ideal Laboratories 
(extracts and cosmetics), Southland 
Cotton Oil Company (cotton seed 
products), Southwestern Manufac- 
turing Company (furniture), two 
ice companies, National Cotton 
Compress Company, Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company, Dixie Candy 
Company, Burleson & Son (honey 
packers), Morris Wholesale Candy 
Company, Barneby-Cheney Engi 
neering Company, two wholesale 
groceries, Carl’s Cement Company, 
Creamery Company, Alderdice Milt 
ing Company, Kunkel & Graham 
(blinds and awnings), Waxahachie 
Marble & Granite Company, ad 
Southome Furniture Industrie, 
Inc. (upholstered living room far 
niture). Throughout Ellis County 
many other plants of various kind 
are located. 

On the civic side, Waxahachie 
has a splendid hospital and a fime 
library. The Sims Library is @ 
endowed institution that has about 
15,000 volumes and some 60,000 
circulation. The city has spelt 
about $400,000 modernizing its i 
dependent school system and it 
teaching facilities are now as g00 
as any city of comparable size 2 
the Southwest. For recreational a 
tivity, Waxahachie has tenn!’ 
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courts, golf courses, a splendid 
country club, a lake and a large and 
peautiful park. 


Business Men 


Because the business men of a 
community maintain the twin life- 
fines of money and goods, The 
Spectator elected to interview a 
comprehensive cross-section of 
those who motivate industry and 
commerce in Waxahachie. These in- 
duded a nurseryman, a banker, a 
druggist, the secretary-manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, a de- 
partment store owner, a theatre 
manager, the proprietor of a hard- 
ware store, and the head of a furni- 
ture factory. The comments of 
Mayor Burleson, who conducts a 
honey-packing business, have al- 
ready been set down herein. 

Joseph A. Naughton, who heads 
Naughton Farms, Inc., calls his 
enterprise “The Nation’s Nursery.” 
Well he may! The firm is the larg- 
et shipper of mail-order rose 
bushes direct-to-consumer in the 
Southwest and one of the biggest 
in the world. Its household cata- 
logue runs to five million copies a 
year and shipments reach all 48 
States. In all, the firm ships some 
ten million plants a year, of which 
nearly three and a half million are 
rose bushes and including one mil- 
lion fruit trees. In addition, cut 
roses are shipped by air freight 
to large-city markets. In fact, the 
nursery business is really big busi- 





Indicative of the diversification of industry in what was once an agri- 
cultural and cotton community is the new hardware establishment of Jim 
Mims in Waxahachie. Above, Mr. Mims shows some of the thousands of 
items in stock. Life insurance has helped him succeed. 


ness in Waxahachie, with 3 impor- 
tant firms engaged. Besides Naugh- 
ton Farms, the other two are For- 
rest Florist and Eubank Florist. 
The Forrest firm, for instance, has 
over 60,000 sq. ft. of greenhouses! 





In one section of his large department store, Owner Riley L. March- 
man, right, discusses the requirements of customer A. A. Autrey. Mr. 
Marchman visualizes life insurance as a potent factor in business stability. 
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Of life insurance, Mr. Naughton 
says “I own all the life insurance 
I can pay for and have added to my 
program of personal protection un- 
til the amount is considerable. I 
regard it both as protection for 
those whom I have in mind, and as 
a form of savings and investment. 
I have seen, during my own career, 
how life insurance has helped be- 
reaved families and how it has 
acted as a buffer between individu- 
als and adversity. Also, I have 
seen how life insurance funds, when 
wisely invested by sound companies, 
have helped the commerce of our 
nation. I would certainly approve 
the purchase of life insurance by 
anyone.” 


Banker Speaks 


Waxahachie enjoys the facilities 
of two banks, the Citizens National 
Bank in Waxahachie and the Waxa- 
hachie Bank & Trust Company. 
The Citizens National has deposits 
of over $6,000,000 and total re- 
sources of a good million more than 
that. The Waxahachie Bank & 
Trust has deposits of about $4,000,- 
000 and total resources well in ex- 
cess of that amount. 

President of the Citizens Na- 
tional is M. Singleton whose father 
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Howard Hambleton, above, is executive vice-president and active head 
of the Citizens National Bank in Waxahachie. In the accompanying article 
his unique use of life insurance is described. 


was a noted life insurance company 
executive. However, the active 
head of the bank is Howard Ham- 
bleton, executive vice - president, 
who remains constantly in Waxa- 
hachie and is personally responsible 
for its conduct and affairs. 

Every community looks to lead- 
ing bankers for sound advice on 
finance management and all affairs 
involving money. It is therefore 
of more than passing interest that 
Mr. Hambleton sees life insurance 
from the standpoint both of his in- 
stitution and of himself and his 
family. As to the former, he says 
that “Life insurance is credit pro- 
tection for any bank, especially 
when large financial interests are 
at stake. The man who gets a loan 
from a bank and takes out life 
insurance sufficient to cover the 
amount of that loan has a credit 
standing that is enviable. In the 
first place, it is unlikely that the 
bank would make the loan unless 
they considered him reliable. With 
the added security of a life insur- 
ance policy behind it, both the man 
who gets the loan and his bank 
are safeguarded.” 

Mr. Hambleton, who lives with 
his wife and three children, two 
boys and a girl, owns a substantial 
amount of life insurance for the 
benefit of his dependents. At the 
same time—and over and above that 
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life insurance—he keeps a sizeable 
policy in force in a bank in nearby 
Dallas which is the beneficiary 
therein “as its interest may ap- 
pear.”” Mr. Hambleton himself says 
that “This is a personal loan re- 
serve not figured in my family life 


insurance schedule. It is a kind of 
hostage to the future and the fact 
that I have it brings its own free. 
dom from worry about personal 
financial transactions.” 

Firmly established in the buying 
alfections and the daily life of 
Waxahachie is the up-to-date drug 
store of Forrest Upshaw who is sole 
proprietor. Had it not been for life 
insurance, however, it is possible 
that Mr. Upshaw would not now be 


the outright owner cf the enter. 


prise. What happened was this: 
The store had long conducted busij- 
ness under the name of Gilliam & 
Upshaw, a partnership. One day, 
the partners began to look into the 
future to see how each could pro- 
tect the other’s interest. The out- 
come of their foresight was the 
purchase of partnership life insur- 
ance in amounts, in each case, suffi- 
cient to cover the individual inter- 
ests of the partners. Thus it was 
that when Mr. Gilliam died, Mr. 
Upshaw was able at once to retire 
the interest of the estate in the 
business and emerge as outright 
owner. That was in 1936 and Mr. 
Upshaw has continued and ex- 
panded the drugstore to meet every 
demand in the city of his choice. 
He told this story of the practical 
application of life insurance to The 
Spectator and then went on to say 
that he had been owner of personal 
life insurance ever since he became 
of voting age and now owns a sub- 
stantial amount for the benefit of 





A. H. Falace, manager of the Waxahachie Chamber of Commerce, is 
shown here dictating to his secretary, Norma McDow (Mrs. M. J. McDow). 
Both recognize life insurance as a decided civic asset. 
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Shown at right are the Chief of Police 
of Waxahachie and his family, which in- 
dudes Mrs. M. Lee Turner, Chief Turner, 
M. Lee Turner, Jr., and Miss Dora Mae 
Turner. They are grouped before the door- 
way of their attractive home on the out- 
skirts of the city. Chief Turner, respon- 
sible for guarding citizens in his area, also 
sees the need for guarding the future of 
hisown family with adequate life insurarce. 


himself and his family. Mr. Up- 
shaw, incidentally, has two sons at 
the University of Texas. As a sum- 
marizing comment on what policy 
protection means to him, to his 
wife and to his boys, Mr. Upshaw 
averred: “I just could not sleep 
unless I knew that I had adequate 
life insurance!” 

An integral part of the business 
life of any city is the secretary- 
manager of its Chamber of Com- 
merce. In Waxahachie, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber is Lynn Grif- 
fth, an outstanding attorney. The 
detail work of the Chamber, how- 
ever, is carried on’ by Secretary- 
Manager A. H. Falace, with the 
capable aid of his secretary, Norma 
McDow. For their cooperation on 
the scene, The Spectator owes 
grateful acknowledgment for some 
of the material incorporated in 
this life insurance survey, particu- 
larly as it relates to the firms doing 
business in the city. Asked for his 
own opinion of life insurance, 
Manager Falace said: “I consider 
life insurance as an essential part 
of the financial program for any 
wage-earner. Whether a man is 
married or not scarcely matters. 
Most men marry at some time. If 
a young man buys life insurance as 
soon as he can afford it, he gets it 
at less cost than he would have to 
pay later on. Then, when he does 
marry, he already has a start 
toward financial independence even 
if he never fully reaches that goal. 
Furthermore, in times of financial 
stress life insurance in a sound 
company is a genuine anchor to 
windward and the loan values are 
available if necessity arises. For 
the man who never marries, life 
insurance is still something which 
will bring him old-age income pro- 
vided he is able to meet the cost 
as he goes along.” To that, Norma 
McDow added: “Yes, and you can 
put it down that even young mar- 
ried women like me see the value 
of life insurance. In fact, it is 
probable that wives have a more 
personal concern in life insurance 
for the family than do their hus- 
bands. They are usually the bene- 
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ficiaries under the policies and feel 
an added sense of security because 
of that.” 

Starting a new business is not 
always easy. Careful scrutiny of 
markets is needed. Financing is 
essential. Choice of a location is 





important. And living conditions 
must be considered. Two men who, 
within the past two years, chose 
Waxahachie as headquarters for 
new enterprises are B. J. Johnson, 
president and general manager of 
the Southome Furniture Company, 


Ee —= 


ee 
=a 


of a theatre manager. 





Taking precautions for the safety of patrons is one of the first duties 
John A. Callahan, shown above, standing before 





one of the three Waxahachie theatres he manages, has also applied fore- 
thought to his own personal life by, among other things, owning a sizable 


amount of life insurance. 
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and James W. Mims, doing business 
as Jim Mims Hardware. Like other 
astute businessmen, both are own- 
ers of life insurance policies. 

The Southome Furniture Com- 
pany manufactures fine upholstered 
pieces for every livable room in a 


Shown at left is a section of the assem. 


bly lines in the plant of Tyler Fixtuy 
Corporation, Southwest Division. Located 
in Waxahachie, the plant makes equipment 
of all kinds for frozen foods and refrigerg. 
tion. Employees of the firm are all owners 
of group life insurance. 


house. Its products have become 
recognized because President John- 
son understands the business thor- 
oughly and has been able to utilize 
some unusual construction and as- 
sembly methods. After his educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, 


—— 


he went with a furniture concer 
and remained in that field until the 
war. When he was discharged from 
the Navy in 1945, he planned the 
organization of his present firm ang 
is now operating from Waxahachie 
The habits of thrift which helped 
him to the leadership of his furnp 
ture concern were inculcated jp 
part by the life insurance policig 
which he began to buy right after 
his college career. Also, while he 
was still a small boy, his mother 
had taken out life insurance for 
him. He has added to the amount 
he owns until now his policies are 
adequate for his family. 

Like Mr. Johnson, Jim Mims 
looked around until he decided that 
he wanted to live and to do busi- 
ness in Waxahachie. Also a veteran, 


When a new enterprise is launched in Waxahachie, community spirit brings factions and creeds 
together to give it a strong sendoff. In the photo above are shown, left to right, Rev. George F. X. 
Strassner, Roman Catholic priest; Rev. Monroe FrerKing, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church; 
Lynn B. Griffith, president of the Chamber of Commerce; and Paul Murdoch, Frank Murdoch and 
Lloyd Oates. The last three are owners of M-O Bowlandes, Inc., the new bowling alleys over which 
the tape is being cut. 
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Naughton Farms, Inc., has become probably the world’s largest shipper of mail-order rose bushes 
direct to buyer. Home of the business is shown above with, circle insert, a picture of Joe A. Naughton, 


head of the concern. 
life insurance. 


Mr. Mims had served with airborne 
troops during the war. Prior to 
that time, he had traveled 7 States 
for the Willard Storage Battery 
Company and had gained consider- 
able knowledge of hardware opera- 
tions. A native of Cleburne, Texas, 
he made up his mind to go into 
business for himself in the Lone 
Star State. After the war, now 
married and with two young sons, 
he took his savings and purchased 
his present hardware business in 
Waxahachie. In that purchase, the 
National Service Life Insurance 
which he kept in force—plus some 
policies in private life insurance 
companies—helped him in setting 
up necessary credit. His ownership 
of life insurance, says Mr. Mims, 
allays the spectre of how his fam- 
ily would get along were anything 
to happen to him and thus frees his 
mind for the details of a hardware 
store that includes over 3,000 items. 
‘It seems to me,” says Jim Mims, 
‘that a young business man needs 
his incoming cash capital to get 
started and so can’t take any large 
part of his income for savings. 
However, if he has life insurance, 
he can probably keep up- the pre- 
miums and so protect his family 
In case he should no longer be there 
to provide for them.” With the di- 
versified farming that is being done 
in Ellis County (sample: the county 
exported 1,280,721 pounds of Hu- 
bam clover seed in 1946 while the 
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pecan crop in the same year went 
to 225,000 pounds and the corn crop 
was somewhere around 2,000,000 
bushels) demand for agricultural 
implements of all kinds should con- 
tinue to increase—to the benefit of 
the hardware business and all other 
lines. 

Waxahachie lies not far from 
where the old Chisholm Trail was 





He, like other leading citizens of Waxahachie, has a large program of personal 


pounded by the hooves of thousands 
of cattle which were driven up 
from the South and were turned 
onto the Shreveport Trail that led 
through Louisiana and thence all 
the way to Vicksburg and the starv- 
ing armies of the Confederacy. The 
long cattle trail drives have passed 
from the Texas scene, but the im- 
print of the cowboy remains on the 


& 
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With background experience in banking,.G. O. Summers, city manager 
of Waxahachie (shown at his desk above), views life insurance as essen- 


tial to safeguard individual credit. 
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sartorial landscape. In Waxahachie, 
for instance, you can step into the 
remarkable department store of 
Riley L. Marchman and come out 
with as fine a “gallon hat” as your 
purse can stand. If you want deeper 
than that you can get that, too. Mr. 
Marchman’s store also has every- 
thing from a gentleman’s collar 
button to his Sunday suit, and from 
milady’s sewing needle to her street 
dresses. 

Married and with three children, 
Mr. Marchman bought his first life 
insurance policy in 1920 and has 
added to it from time to time. “Life 
insurance,” he says, “makes it pos- 
sible for a man to leave his estate 
in a liquid condition. Besides that, 
he can use it to safeguard his busi- 
ness investment. Ownership of life 
insurance helps establish business 
credit and, of course, it is a com- 
fortable feeling to know that it will 
benefit wife and children if any- 
thing happens to the policyholder.” 


Educational Factor 


As everywhere in the United 
States, motion pictures are impor- 
tant entertainment in Waxahachie. 
To meet the needs of the city and 
the county, Waxahachie has three 
theatres where the latest films are 
shown—often before they are ex- 
hibited in larger centers. The 
showplaces are the Empire, the 
Ritz and the Texas. All three are 
under the management of John A. 
Callahan who figuratively keeps his 
fingers on the entertainment pulse 
of thousands of people. He, him- 
self, has had the kind of career that 
fits him to meet the public. Born 
in Palestine, Texas, he has spent 
14 years in the theatrical field. Dur- 
ing his service in the Army, he 
found himself shunted to liaison 
work with maritime elements in 
connection with lend-lease to the 
British and it was a long time be- 
fore he returned to this country, 
got out of the Army and got back 
into theatres. 

As one who has been much ex- 
posed to danger and has seen the 
financial perils and wartime ills of 
others, Mr. Callahan regards life 
insurance with a wise eye. In his 
own childhood, his parents insured 
his life. When he grew to young 
manhood in 1934 he took out his 
own first life insurance policy. Just 
to show that what the Callahans 
believe in they adopt, his wife too 
has a policy on her life. “For me,” 
says Mr. Callahan, “life insurance 
is as much a part of living as 
clothes or other necessities. Aside 
from the personal features, there 
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is also the comfortable knowledge 
that loan values are there if needed. 
With both myself and my wife as 
policyholders, our family is doubly 
guarded. Last, but not least, our 
daughter comes into the picture. 
She is about two years old now 
and already we are planning the 
use of life insurance to guarantee 
her education. That educational 
factor should count with any par- 
ent.” 
Universal Need 

From this cross-section survey 
of life insurance opinion in Waxa- 
hachie, it is evident that the citi- 


zens of that typical Southwester 
community, like intelligent people 
elsewhere throughout the United 
States, recognize the universal neej 
for adequate life insurance. 

If an early Texas settler coulj 
return now to Waxahachie he woul 
soon learn the value of life inguyr. 
ance. In that, he would be in ecyr. 
rent agreement with some 75,000. 
000 Americans on whose lives there 
is about $153 billion of insurance 
in force. And he would probably 
settle down very happily in Wax. 
hachie— “The friendly city with 
a place for you!” 


— —- — ——_—_______.. 


What he lives by... 





Family ties are the heart strings that bind him to all 
that is fine and good and right in the American way of life. 
He lives by his faith in the time-honored traditions of 
the past; he lives by the love of his dear ones of the pres- 
ent, and his pride in them spurs him ever onward to future 
achievement that will be the greater for their sake. Their 


destiny is in good hands. 


Yes, he’s a family man. And YOU are much like him 
.. . for you have the same problems to solve in providing 
protection and security for loved ones. 

He’s your SOUTHLAND LIFE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ... a man highly trained in the ways in which 
insurance can provide that protection and security . . . that 
family security which is so much a part of the American 


“Thanksgiving.” 


Let him explain security for you and yours... 


NOW. 


Geuthland Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. C McCord, President 


i 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Life Insurance can be a 
career of success and 
happiness, s+ whether 
one sells it, ... or just 


OWNS it. 


2 NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
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Lovely Wendy Hiller, above, currently charming 
Broadway as she co-stars with Basil Rathbone in 
“The Heiress” at the Biltmore Theater, feels that life 
insurance is good for people of the screen and stage. 


Ready for curtain call is Bert Lahr, right, star of 
Bert covers his family’s 


“Burlesque” at the Belasco. 
security with life insurance. 


STAGE STARS 
SPOTLIGHT SECURITY 


By Russell Rhodes 


was broke, jobless and two 

months behind the rent of his 
hall bedroom in a West 47th Street 
flea-bag. Needing a shave, ragged 
at the elbows, he stretched a bony 
hand across the bar at the Lambs 
Club and, clutching the cool stem 


oes tee, FARRINGTON 
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of an extra dry martini, joined his 
host, a well-fed, immaculately- 
groomed actor, for a dish of plover’s 
eggs laced with benedictine. Next 
day, his friend sent him a note say- 
ing that Jake Gassenblatt, the noted 
producer, had observed him and 
pencilled him-in for a part. 





Farrington got a shave, a hair- 
cut, borrowed one of his friend's 
smart Bond Street double-breasteds 
and, swinging a malacca, sauntered 
over to Gassenblatt’s office in the 
Sardi Building. On hearing Far- 
rington’s name at the switchboard, 
Jake rushed out breathlessly; then 
his face fell. Farrington’s languid 
remark that he was there on Tre 
quest for the new show affected 
Jake oddly. Waving his pudgy, 
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diamond-ringed fingers, he denied 
that he’d ever set eyes on the actor 
before. Moreover, he was casting 
for a Bowery version of The Lower 
Depths and had no need of Noel 
Coward elegance. 

If this theatrical vignette con- 
fuses you, let me hastily add that 
the moral is: Answer the doorbell 
next time. It may be a life insur- 
ance agent instead of the sheriff. 

Your correspondent’s annual En- 
dorsement Number assignment ne- 
cessitates snooping around back- 
stage for first hand information 
on how the big names of Broadway 
feel about personal insurance cov- 
erage. That peculiar gleam in a 
player’s eye when a newspaper re- 
porter roves past the stage door- 
man is properly appreciative of 
publicity but, when one asks about 
insurance, one is apt to feel as if 
one were prying, isn’t one? How- 
ever, experience in preparing these 
articles on the private insurance 
of stage, screen and radio stars re- 
veals one point, emphatically and 
uniformly stressed: Right-think- 
ing performers check their wor- 
ries with an insurance company. 


Bert Lahr, Family Man 


Bert Lahr, star of Burlesque, 
nearing a year’s run at the Belasco, 
isa family man. Hence, it’s easy 
to understand why he carries about 
$300,000 of personal coverage. 

“Insurance is a life-saver for an 
actor in more ways than you can 
imagine,” he said, sitting before 
his make-up mirror in the star 
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Actors and actresses have learned the wis- 


dom of providing against the uncertainties of 


their profession by means of life insurance 


dressing room once used by E. H. 
Sothern, John Drew, Modjeska and 
scores of other theater greats of 
a bygone era. “In the old days, 
performers spent everything they 
made. They were too busy being 
‘Good Time Charlies.’ Life insur- 
ance makes them sock it away, so 
that they’re taken care of in the 
lean periods. 

“Of course, a high-salaried player 
should invest heavily in annuities 
to make it worth his while. Other- 
wise, with small premiums, he’d 
have to keep on working. My oldest 
boy, Herbert, is a student at the 
University of Arizona and my two 
youngest, John, 6, and Jane, 4, are 
likewise taken care of by policies 
to provide for their education. The 
rest is personal insurance for my 
wife and myself.” 


Present Role His Favorite 


Lahr’s current role, that of Skid, 
principal comedian in a burlesque 
company, is his favorite. His first 
straight dramatic part, it embraces 
every branch of the entertainment 


Ray Bolger, head- 
liner at Nicky Blair’s 
Carnival, danced 
down the home of- 
fice hall, out of the 
insurance business 
and onto the stage 
—but he’s still cov- 
ered. 


field — characterization, singing, 
dancing. He spent many years in 
actual burlesque before his Broad- 
way debut in Harry Delmar’s 
Revels in 1927, which explains his 
remarkably accurate portrayal of 
life in that medium. Revels, in- 
cidentally, was first tested in Hart- 
ford, the insurance capital, and 
held there at the now-defunct Par- 
son’s Theater during one of the 
worst floods of the Connecticut 
River. 

A native New Yorker, Lahr 
travelled all over the United States 
with the Hollywood Caravan dur- 
ing the war, raising funds for 
Army and Navy Relief. He doubts 
any revival of burlesque whose 
death knell was heralded by the 
strip tease and aromatic jokes. 
Even otherwise, he feels that there 
are not enough performers schooled 
in the burlesque technique to war- 
rant bringing it back. 

One of the last of the great 
clowns, Bert Lahr masters his audi- 
ence with all the tricks of his trade. 
His double-takes and perfect tim- 
ing, born of strenuous apprentice- 
shiv that required skill in ad libbing 
and unrehearsed comic action, have 
served him well in George White’s 
Scandals, The Show is On, Dubarry 
was a Ladu and many other musical 
comedy hits. One of his better as- 
signments was the role of the Cow- 
ardly Lion in The Wizard of Oz. 


Wendy Hiller of England 


At the Biltmore Theater I sought 
out Wendy Hiller, co-starring with 
Basil Rathbone in The Heiress, a 
dramatization of Henry James’s 
novel, Washington Square, choice 
offering of the new season. Dra- 
matic critics generally concede that 
Miss Hiller is one of the finest ac- 
tresses in the English-speaking 
theater. 

“Of course, I believe in insur- 
ance,” she said. “My trouble is 
that, being an actress, and, perhaps, 
rather scatter-brained at times, I 
have a way of forgetting about it. 
I think for anybody in our profes- 
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sion, with a home and children, not 
to think about the future is absurd. 
Of course, my husband (Ronald 
Gow, playright, who wrote Love on 
the Dole, in which Miss Hiller 
played here in 1937) takes care of 
this sort of thing for me—he has 
a gloomy Scottish side to his nature 
—and, after all, modern insurance, 
in all its shapes and forms, is a 
very good way of saving. 

“I was surprised to find that a 
large number of British actors and 
actresses go in for insurance. An 
agent who specializes in theatrical 





Alexandra Danilova and Frederic Franklin of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, are both protected 
against the risks of their profession by insurance. 
Cold feet, tight muscles, or a slippery floor are 


common hazards. 


work was showing my husband and 
me, just before we left England 
for New York, a list of those who 
use insurance as a safeguard for 
the future and for an investment. 
Somehow or other, the spectre of 
old age and illness seems just a 
little more terrible to people in the 
theater and in films than it does 
in other walks of life. Perhaps that 
explains why so many go in for it. 

“But, in spite of being scatter- 
brained, I’m one up on my husband. 
We had a late rehearsal in London 
one night this last cold winter. We 
decided to stay the night at he 
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Savoy Hotel and I packed a bag 
with all my ‘bits of best,’ very 
precious in England nowadays. My 
husband has always felt it was not 
worth while having the contents 
of our car insured. I said, as we 
left the car with bag outside our 
rehearsal room, that we ought to 
be insured. Well, when we drove 
up to the Savoy there was no bag. 
Five hundred dollars’ worth of ‘bits 
of best’ gone! Fortunately, the 
Board of Trade gave us coupons for 
everything we needed, but we 
learned a lesson about insurance 


that night. My husband’s Scottish 
gloom was so murky, I just had to 
laugh. I think it’s grand when 
husbands make mistakes—it means 
you get a lot more respect—for a 
while.” 

Miss Hiller regards her current 
role of a repressed Jamesian 
spinster of New York in the 1850’s 
as one of the challenges of her act- 
ing career. Her performance has 
been the subject of some pretty 
fancy critical compliments. Aside 
from her previous stage appearance 
here 11 years ago, she is known to 
American audiences through her 


three films, Pygmalion with the late 
Leslie Howard, Major Barbara (in 
each of which she was personally 
cast by George Bernard Shaw) and 
(now at the Sutton Theater in New 
York) 7 Know Where I’m Going, 
a superior English motion picture, 
filmed mainly on a bleak Hebridean 
island off the wild Argyll coast of 
Scotland. 


Ray Bolger, Ex-Insurance Man 
Ray Bolger, top eccentric dancing 
comedian in the country (some 
think in the world), might never 





Jane Kean, left, is the star of the New York com- 
pany of “Call Me Mister,” while her sister Betty 
is the lead in the road company of the same show. 
Daughters of an insurance man and Hartford bred, 
they are versed in the benefits of sound insurance. 


have been where he is if he hadn't 
been fired from his job with an in- 
surance company. But, natch, he 
believes in insurance, just the 
same. Bolger, last seen on Broad- 
way in Three to Make Ready, told 
me all about it in his apartment at 
the Waldorf Towers between per- 
formances as headliner at Nicky 
Blair’s Carnival nightclub. 

“In 1921, after working three 
years for the First National Bank 
in Boston, my home town, I got 
a job as a messenger with an in- 
surance company,” he said. “We 
had a home office convention—you 
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know, the annual appeasement of 
employees — at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., and I 
did a dance in a show we put on. 
Suddenly, I became very popular 
and got a better job, which was 
never really clarified, but in which 
| did a little bit of everything, in- 
cluding selling a $100,000 policy to 
a guy without a broker’s license. 
“We were all one big happy fam- 
ily. You know how those old-line 
New England companies stress the 
security angle. Well, I became the 
victim of an efficiency expert who 


: =? 
4 yr 


Jack Carter, comedian of “Call Me Mister,” says 
that the need of insurance for theater people is 
constant, not only as the best means of saving 
money, but also for injuries, thefts and health and 
accident coverage. 


kept making me come in half an 
hour earlier every day until it got 
so I had to show up at 7:30 a.m., 
which, naturally, I couldn’t make 
before 9:30. That day, he caught 
me dancing down the hall with 
Policies for one of the departments 
and that was the end of Bolger in 
the insurance business. 


Cites Benefits of Protection 


“Do I believe in insurance? Are 
you kidding? Why, you can find 
your answer in the story of Babe 
Ruth or any of the actors who are 
doing anything today. We show 
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folks have no way to invest our 
money without taking a risk. In- 
surance is an airtight investment. 
You never make a fortune out of 
salaries, no matter how high, and 
we don’t have the security that a 
businessman, for instance, has. We 
need a lot of capital to tide us along 
and live the way he does. Annuities 
are the safe way to do it. 

“I’m covered for everything. 
Several years ago, I was playing 
the Paramount when the cooling 
system was first installed. I was so 
chilled that I got a charley horse in 


and a start in the theater. 


An attack of infectious hepatitis 
bedded the dancer after he’d been 
touring American Army bases in 
the South Pacific during the war. 
The company wouldn’t pay until 
Bolger went to bat with the home 
office and now he has a policy clause 
that pays him under similar circum- 
stances at the expiration of a full 
twelve months. 

Bolger learned his trade by Satur- 
day afternoon visits to Boston 
dance halls, going to all the musical 
shows to study technique as soon 
as he could tear himself away from 





Thanks to a life insurance trust fund set aside by 
her parents, the popular Nina Foch, leading lady 
of “John Loves Mary,” had a chance for education 


In her own right, Miss 


Foch is a strong believer in annuities. 


my back and my muscles froze up 
so that I couldn’t dance. I collected 
under my health and disability 
policy. 

“On another occasion, I broke a 
toe, but I didn’t think it fair to 
collect, because I wasn’t working 
at the time. A policyholder can al- 
ways get a fair hearing from the 
company that insures him if he’s 
interested enough to discover how 
his policy protects him. Study your 
policy, that’s my motto; few people 
bother to understand them and 
start complaining when it’s too 
late.” 


the daytime fascination of banking 
and insurance and, finally, taking 
lessons from Danny Healey, an old- 
time hoofer who retired to be a 
night watchman in a warehouse. 
The star has been on stage for 25 
years, his first Broadway show be- 
ing The Merry Whirl. In 1926, 
while with Gus Edwards in Cali- 
fornia, he married, his wife’s 
father, Harold E. (“Tex”) Rickard, 
oddly enough, having the West 
Coast office for the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life. 

“Ambition was always my down- 
fall—as an office worker,” mused 
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the dancer. “Whenever I’m playing 
Boston, my old bosses from the 
bank or the insurance company al- 
ways drop around to the dressing 
room. One of them brought me as 
a souvenir a card from the com- 
pany’s employment files which read: 
‘Raymond W. Bolger. Very young, 
bright and very fresh. Probably 
will outgrow it.’” 


Alexandra Danilova, Ballerina 


Speaking of dancers, one must, 
of course, include the Ballet Russe 
whose greatest exponents have long 
enriched the world’s cultural. en- 
tertainment by the artistry with 
which they interpret musical scores 
through the poetry of motion. 

Last of the prima ballerinas 
trained at the famous Theater 
School of old St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, and still dancing as divinely as 
ever is Alexandra Danilova, the 
ballerina assoluta (as she would be 
ranked in the Czar’s Imperial Bal- 
let) of our day. Leading light of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
seen twice each season in New York 
and now touring the country, Dan- 
ilova is the perfect embodiment of 
the world’s greatest ballerinas. She 
has impeccable poise, charm and 
wit, flawless execution and undeni- 
able feminine attraction, all of 
which, added to her gifts as an 
actress, place her at the top of a 
profession which she undertook in 
Russia at the age of 8. 

Space prohibits listing the roles 
in which Danilova has excelled. 
She has won audiences as the Glove- 
Seller in Gaité Parisienne, as the 
roguish Swanilda of Coppelia, as 
the inimitable Sugar Plum Fairy 
of The Nutcracker, as the can-can 
dancer of The Blue Danube and, es- 
pecially, as the Swan Queen of the 
unforgettably classic Swan Lake. 

Driven from Russia by the revo- 
lution, after triumphs at the famed 
Maryinsky Theater, she was a 
luminous star of the company with 
which Diaghilev, last of the re- 
nowned ballet impresarios, enchant- 
ed Paris, Monte Carlo and London. 
She returned briefly to her native 
country to dance for the Soviet 
State Ballet but has since spent 
most of her professional life in the 
United States and is soon to be- 
come an American citizen. 

“All ballet steps are dangerous,” 
said Danilova, during our inter- 
view, “if the feet are cold, the 
muscles tight or the floor slipvery. 
These are the three enemies of the 
ballet dancer, which is a chief 
reason why we carry complete in- 
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The Wall Street- 
Broadway comecian 
Georgie Price be- 
lieves that in theat- 
rical_ circles there 
lies a big opportu- 
nity for the life in- 
surance solicitor — 
insurance for per- 
formers should be 
more thoroughly de- 
veloped and sold. 


surance protection. Hopping on the 
toe of one foot may cause a break. 
In the pirouette, the danger is for 
the ballerina’s partner. As she 
whirls about, she may accidentally 
hit him rather hard in the face or 
stomach.” 


Frederic Franklin, Premier Danseur 


Danilova’s usual partner is Fred- 
eric Franklin, Liverpool-born, prin- 
cipal male dancer of the company 
as well as maitre de ballet, which 
means that he’s responsible for the 
staging of the entire repertoire. 
Franklin is protected by insurance 
to the extent of $25,000 in life, an- 
nuities and health and accident. He 
describes the jumping steps as the 
chief dangers in his work. There 
are, for instance, the grand jeté, 
which is a straight leap in the air 
similar to that executed by a hurd- 
ler, but with the legs kept straight, 
and the tour en l’air, which is done 
by two turns while leaping upward. 

One of the major hazards, he said, 
comes in the leap from a high level 
in a crash to the floor which he 
takes as the Favorite Slave in 
Scheherazade. Parts with which 
Franklin is closely identified are 
the Hussar in The Blue Danube, 
the Baron in Gaité Parisienne and 
the warrior in Prince Igor. He made 
his first appearance at the age of 
6, without having had formal danc- 
ing lessons, proceeded through 
music hall engagements and, after 
studying under Nicholas Legat, 
eminent Russian ballet master, 
joined the company headed by An- 
ton Dolin and Alicia Markova. He 
was then selected by Leonide Mas- 
sine as a principal dancer. He is 
the youngest and only non-Russian 





ever to have been maitre de ballet 
of a “Russian” ballet company. 


The Kean Sisters 


Call Me Mister, ex-GI revue 
which ribs the veterans’ peacetime 
readjustment problems, has been 
entertaining audiences for the past 
18 months, both in New York and 
with a touring company. It’s a 
sprightly, youthful show with fast 
humor. Leading lady in New York 
is Jane Kean. Leading lady on tour 
was her sister, Betty Wynne Kean. 
Both girls are Hartford, Conn. 
natives and thus nourished on the 
benefits of sound insurance. Their 
father, Robert S. Kean, representa- 
tive of the Travelers and the Fire- 
man’s Fund in Syracuse, N. Y.,, 
has seen to that. 

Betty specializes in dancing, 
Jane in singing. Betty was audi- 
tioning for Jubilee in 1935. Jane 
went along for the fun of it, but 
got a chance to sing for the director 
and a small part—her first—in the 
same show. 

“Dad being in the insurance 
business, we girls were naturally 
well protected,” said Jane back- 
stage at the Plymouth at curtain 
time. “There was a fund for our 
education and we are covered in 
blanket policies for practically 
everything—about $100,000 worth. 
I’ve only been in the theatre for 
seven years, but I’ve seen and heard 
innumerable instances of how 1it- 
surance has helped our people. 
Nothing seems more tragic than the 
old-time players who have been left 
destitute when it would have been 
so different if they’d only been fore- 
sighted enough to take out insur 
ance.” 
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Songstress Patricia Gilmore, fea- 
tured with husband Enric Madri- 
guera’s orchestra, is a firm be- 


liever in life insurance. 


life policies and annuities. 


“South America, Take it Away!” 
long a favorite on the nation’s 
radios in its satire of the rumba, 
is one of the top tunes of Call Me 
Mister, thanks to the plugging 
given it by the Kean sisters. Jane’s 
first Broadway show was Early to 
Bed, four years ago. She succeeded 
Joan Roberts (interviewed by your 
correspondent for The Spectator 
1945-46 Endorsement Number) in 
Are You With It?, popular musical 
of two seasons ago on the adventures 
of an insurance company actuary 
with a carnival show. This was an 
adaptation of Slightly Perfect, novel 
by George Malcolm-Smith, publi- 
cist of the Travelers in Hartford 
and cartoonist for The Spectator. 

Jane studied singing with Estelle 
Liebling, works in the Ethel Mer- 
man style, which is all to the good. 
Besides her stage appearances, she 
has performed at such top-drawer 
Manhattan nightclubs as the Ver- 
sailles and the Riobomba and at the 
Hotel Biltmore. During the war, 
she joined the Army Nurses’ Corps, 
entertained in hospitals and at bene- 
fits, and was one of the Hollvwood 
Canteen’s most popular hostesses. 


Jack C. Carter, Ex-Gl 


Most of the comedy in Call Me 
Mister is concentrated in the parts 
played by Jack C. Carter, an ener- 
getic young ex-GI making his debut 
on Broadway. He opens the show 
as drill sergeant, hops along to an 
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She and 
her husband both carry paid-up 


Air Force officer weighted down 
with medals, plays the Marine in 
the commentary about “the drip” 
who joined up, burlesques a die- 
hard Southern Congressman and 
carries on with hilarious material 
in a variety of other assignments. 

“Al Lloyd of the New York Life, 
who used to be with the William 
Morris Theatrical Agency, handles 
most of my insurance,” said Carter, 
during a costume change. “I was 
throwing my money away until he 
caught me—and am I glad he did! 
Of course, my father started an 
endowment for me when I was a 
kid and it’s been paying off since 
I became of age. 

“The need of insurance for 
theater people is constant, not only 
as the best means of saving money, 
but also for injuries, thefts and 
health and accident coverage. It 
seems that, once, insurance:solici- 
tors had a tough time pushing their 
line with show folks. It’s a dif- 
ferent picture now. We’re all out 
to get as much protection as pos- 
sible. I’m covered for about $40,- 
000 worth.” 

Carter’s father used to run Felt- 
man’s and the Castle Garden res- 
taurants on Coney Island where 
many performers famous today had 
their beginnings. The boy met Al 
Jolson, Eddie Cantor, Jimmy 
Durante, George Jessel and many 
others who either literally sang for 
+heir supper or waited on table. 
The theater bug bit him hard; he 





Enric Madriguera, pioneer in the 
field of Latin-American rhythms, 
has provided for the education and 
future security of his family by 
means of insurance. 


used to imitate the performers and, 
finally, after leaving New Utrecht 
High (where he won a scholarship 
to the Feagin School of Drama), 
he got a job in summer stock con- 
ducted by Christopher Moriey at 
the Mill Pond Playhouse, Roslyn, 
Long Island. 

Morley advised him to try “a 
single,” which is show talk for 
soloing in nightclubs. The war in- 
terrupted this for three and a half 
years while he served in the Medical 
Corps and with an armored tank 
division of the infantry. Prior to 
that, he had been a civilian enter- 
tainer with the Hollywood Victory 
Committee with Bob Hope, Jerry 
Colonna, Adolph Menjou and Ina 
Ray Hutton and her band in the 
Aleutians. While there, his draft 
number came up. He flew home to 
Brooklyn for induction and was 
promptly shipped back to the Aleu- 
tians—this time to carry a gun. 


Nina Foch Gets Her Man 


One of Broadway’s delightful 
comedies of the returning service- 
man and this thing called love 
(somewhat in the Dear Ruth man- 
ner) is John Loves Mary at the 
Music Box with Nina Foch, on loan 
from Columbia Pictures, as leading 
lady. This is Miss Foch’s first 
Broadway play. Her role of a 
Senator’s daughter in the farcical 
dilemma that keeps her for three 
acts from marrying her sergeant- 
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fiance gives this talented newcomer 
an acting opportunity quite dif- 
ferent from the menaces she has 
played in 17 motion pictures. Her 
favorites in this Hollywood work 
were A Song to Remember, My 
Name is Julie Ross and, with Dick 
Powell, Johnny o’Clock. 

In John Loves Mary, Miss Foch, 
for the first time since she left the 
American Academy of Dramatic 
Art, plays an ingenue. And, for 
the first time, she, not somebody 
else, is the gal who gets the man. 

“I owe my education and the 
chance to get started in the theater 
to the thoughtfulness of my parents 
in setting aside a life insurance 
trust fund,” the actress told me. 
“It’s a wonderful sense of security 
and like a Christmas present you 
never expected to get. 

“Professionally, and especially 
while I’ve been making motion pic- 
tures, I’ve always carried heavy ac- 
cident insurance. Al] the big pro- 
ducing companies insist on this. 
They are particularly careful of 
their players, as accidents are fre- 
quent and costly in time and sal- 
aries, often delaying production.” 

Miss Foch is a strong believer in 





annuities, if bought in one piece 
and on a single premium basis, for 
retirement security. 

She is extremely earnest in her 
professional work, anxious to main- 
tain a high standard. Stage acting 
she considers a hard job. In a 
lengthy run, she says, the most 
difficult aspect is fighting boredom 
and constantly trying to keep a 
role fresh. In her spare time, the 
actress paints in oils. 

“T’ve sold a few things,” says 
this New York girl whose early 
education in music and art was 
directed by her father, Dirk Foch, 
a distinguished Dutch composer. 


Georgie Price, Stockbroker 


Wherever Georgie Price, versa- 
tile vaudevillian and nightclub 
comedian, appears professionally, 
you’ll find a direct wire connecting 
his dressing room with his New 
York stockbroker’s office. He was 
checking the market when I found 
him backstage at the Capitol 
Theater. For Georgie Price is 
senior partner in the firm of Price 
& Davis, 60 Beaver Street, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. All of which makes Georgie 


unique, not only in financial byt 
also in theatrical circles. 

“Speaking as a businessman,” he 
said, “I would like to point out the 
fact that show people are by no 
means as well covered or as well 
canvassed for insurance purposes 
as they should be. Right there lies 
a big opportunity for the life jp. 
surance solicitor. More insurance 
was being sold to performers sgey- 
eral years ago than now. 

“Take a fellow like George Coxey, 
for example. He had charm and 
ways of ingratiating himself with 
people of the theater. He sold them 
good coverage when they weren't 
anxious to have it—in fact, when 
they actually avoided it. The per. 
sonal touch is what’s needed. I tell 
you, insurance is a neglected field 
for performers. It should be more 
thoroughly developed. People have 
to be sold. It’s a great service to 
a performer to have an insurance 
agent constantly checking his re- 
quirements. 

“Naturally, I’m a great believer 
in it. I’ve established trust funds 
for my wife and three children. 
In 1931, I bought an annuity and 
then began to worry about inflation. 


The Enric Madriguera orchestra which has helped to spread Pan-Americanism 


through the language of music. 


The maestro was recently presented with a scroll 


by the ambassadors of 20 Latin-American republics, officially designating him 
“Music Ambassador of the Americas.” 
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| discovered it eventually evens it- 
self out. Think of the stars who’ve 
made $1,000 a week and then find 
themselves high and dry when even 
small premiums would have given 
them security. 

“I’m covered for $200,000. I 
bought my first policy when I was 
16—an endowment—and still have 
it, but it’s converted into a $10,000 
life cover.” 

Georgie Price went on the stage 
when he was six years old in 
School Days, a Gus Edwards vaude- 
ville skit that also carried Walter 
Winchell and George Jessel. Dancer 
and comedian of unusual diversity, 
he’s played every brand: of enter- 
tainment for the past forty years 
—nightclubs, musical comedies, 
straight dramatic vehicles, even 
grand opera—he sang Figaro in 
The Barber of Seville. He had the 
highest Hooper Rating of any radio 
entertainer while on the Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee Hour; he played 
the Palace when vaudeville was 
king for 17 weeks, longest engage- 
ment of any performer at that 
famous house. 

In 1935, Price made $1,000,000, 
quit show business and started his 
brokerage firm. As he puts it, “I 
wanted to stop guessing.” Broker- 
age, he feels, is a public service. 
He paid $95,000 for his seat on the 
Exchange. On the basis of present 
business, he claims it’s worth $500,- 
000. He returned to show business 
when the market was skidding and 
Stock Exchange seats were selling 
for $17,000. But he hasn’t lost 
money in the market, refers to him- 
self, therefore, as “the miracle man 
of Wall Street.” 


Enric Madriguera 


Band or orchestra music being 
one of radio’s most staple products, 
this forum of opinion on what the 
entertainment industry thinks of 
life insurance would be less than 
unanimous without a pipeline to 
that department. It’s reasonable 
to assume that all the leading music 
makers have personal protection 
and, paternally, have urged their 
players to go and do likewise. 

Let’s take Enric Madriguera, a 
pioneer in the field of Latin-Amer- 
ican rhythms. Madriguera and wife, 
Patricia Gilmore, featured singer 
on his program, have two children 
in their home at Newtown, Conn., 
and have provided for their educa- 
tion and future security through 
insurance-established trusts. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Madriguera carry 
paid-up life policies besides annu- 


ENDORSEMENT NUMBER 


ities (“It’s just like money in the 
bank that we'll be happy to have 
later on.”) and comprehensive cov- 
erage to meet health, disability or 
accident emergencies in their work. 

In recognition of Madriguera’s 
efforts to spread Pan-Americanism 
through the language of music, am- 
bassadors of 20 Latin-American 
republics recently presented the 
maestro with a scroll signed by 
each, officially designating him 
“Music Ambassador of the Amer- 
icas.” The presentation, made at 
the Pan-American Union in Wash- 
ington, was witnessed by members 


of Congress and high dignitaries 
in diplomatic circles. 

Miss Gilmore is one of the few 
native American singers as equally 
at home in Latin-American song 
interpretations as she is with those 
of English language. Numbers 
which she first introduced to radio 
audiences over the NBC network 
and on the Schaefer Hour include 
“Take It Away,” “Maria from 
Bahia” and “Jack, Jack, Jack.” 

There you have it, in something 
larger than a nutshell. Show folks 
don’t need a crystal ball to be smart. 
They get the insurance point. 








THere’s LIFE in rue BERKSHIRE 


**This is the complete kit of up-to-the-minute prac- 


tical sales tools designed expressly to help you get 
business. You will find this material immensely 








helpful in obtaining live leads, paving your 
way to sales interviews and in closing business.” 





ES, the Manual of Sales Literature is an up-to-date 
catalogue and ready reference file of printed sales 
tools which have met the test of proved results. 
Samples of all printed pieces available to Berkshire 
Associates are classified and filed according to the 
twenty-three basic needs for life insurance, with an ex- 
planation of the purpose of each item and suggestions 
as to how it may be used most effectively. 
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Insurance offers men 
and women an oppor- 
tunity to pool the 
financial effects of 
chance misfortunes, 
and is also a good me- 
dium for saving and in- 
vestment. The wide 
distribution of insur- 
ance in this country is 


an invaluable factor in our Caily life and is, | be- 
lieve, one of the finest results of our national de- 


velopment. 





The advantages of life in- 
surance, manifest every day 
in every community, cannot 
be discounted. This form of 
insurance is part of our mod- 
ern life. To carry adequate 
life insurance is a moral ob- 
ligation incumbent upon the 
great majority of citizens. 


Huakk pT ae 
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There is no argu- 
ment against the tak- 
ing of life insurance. 
It is established that 
the protection of one’s 
family, or those near to 
him, is the one thing 
most to be desired, and 
there is no medium of 
protection that is bet- 
ter than life insurance. Our government has given 
close attention to the insurance companies, and 
they are on so sure a foundation that it is in sub- 
stance a guaranty method of our people. 


CE, 


In the White House 


The PRESIDENTS 


of the 


UNITED STATES 


Stress the value of life insurance 


Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It means self 
respect. It means that nobody will have to put 
something in a hat for 
you or your dependent 
ones if you should be 
snatched away from 
them. 
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If a man does not 
provide for his chil- 
dren, if he does not 
provide for all those 
dependent upon him, 
and if he has not that 
vision of conditions to 
come, and that care for 
the days that have not 
yet dawned, which we 


Perhaps | shall best 
express my opinion of 
the value of life insur- 
ance when | tell you 
that | took out my first 
policy as a youth of 
nineteen. | have found 
policies a pretty heavy 
burden upon my re- 
sources at times, espe- 





on sum up in the whole idea of thrift and saving, then cially in my earlier years, but | have always found 
id he has not opened his eyes to any adequate concep- them to be very comforting possessions and, if | had 
D- tion of human life. We are in this world to pro- my life to live over again, | would seek to take more 


vide not only for ourselves, but for others, and that 


is the basis of economy. 


ALLL LUNA AU NR 


I am now, and I always have been, a be- 
liever in life insurance. I have tried to 
carry out that belief in practice. Besides 
Government War Risk Insurance, which I 
obtained in the First World War, I have 
policies in several old-line companies. 

Even a poor man can build up an estate 
with life insurance. When he does create 
such an estate, he can feel real satisfaction 
in knowing that his family is protected if 
anything happens. 


i. jinn 


rather than less. 
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STA RAE 


Life insurance increases the stability of the busi- 


is self A man in office, without means, must abandon 
ness world, raises its moral tone and puts a pre- 


> put the hope of making the future of his family luxuri- 


ously comfortable. All 
a man can do under 
existing circumstances 
to safeguard his family 
is to get his life in- 


mium upon those 
habits of thrift and 
saving which are so es- 
sential to the welfare 
of the people as a 


sured. body. 
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Decatur, Ill. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Under our present economy and in this age of high taxes 
where it is almost impossible for an individual on salary to 
build an estate through savings and investments, Life In- 
surance is a necessity. For a man to fulfill his obligations to 
his family and give them security, if he dies too soon, life 
insurance is the answer. This same insurance, if wisely pur- 
chased and planned, will give the individual and his wife 
(after children are grown and on their own) an independent 
and carefree old age when he has outlived his usefulness in 
his vocation. The peace of mind that comes from knowing 
that he or his widow will never in any way be dependent on 
their children offsets the hardships that occurred in making 
premium payments during the earlier years of his life. 


R. S. BASS 
Treasurer, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company 
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Nii! Insurance Buyers Know Protection ‘iaunininisiianurniuiuuuiinitiis: a 

Insurance buyers, charged with the responsibility of securing and maintaining property z ve, 

insurance protection for some of the largest industrial and mercantile plants in the country, = pen 
strongly advocate the need of life insurance for individuals, families and society. These men, = . 

whose business is insurance, appreciate the wisdom of protecting valuable property with = = 

adequate coverage. Their statements on life insurance are presented on these and following = th 


pages in this issue. 
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BOYD A. THORNTON 
Insurance Supervisor 
Indiana & Michigan Electric 
Company 
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United Air Lines 
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. peg gg = The economic goodness of life insurance is best illustrated tie 
surance plan has, where death by the observation that I have yet to know an employee's In 
no cone oF ae family not acutely in need of its benefits. Life insurance has sto 
during the period of readjust- proven to be the marginal difference between each family’s 
ee om subsidized existence and its self-respect. thi 
employees. The benefits to such FRAZIER S, WILSON ‘ 
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1947-1948 


Life Insurance—A Safe Place for 
Your Money 


life insurance has met every test and emerged 

stronger than ever. During the depression of the 
early thirties, when the whole country was in a chaotic 
condition with people in all financial brackets left desti- 
tute, and in panic through bank failures, a falling in- 
vestment market and unemployment, life insurance was 
one of the few institutions which met all its obligations 
immediately. Life insurance sailed a steady course on 
the top of the waves of economic collapse and boom and 
emerged financially stronger with its prestige immeasur- 
ably enhanced. 


i TIMES of epidemics, economic upheavals and wars, 


Life insurance provides protection to more families 
and in larger amounts than ever before; its financial 
position is growing stronger all the time. The purpose 
of life insurance is to serve human needs; to enable fel- 
low members through cooperative action to achieve 
security to a degree that would not be possible through 
individual effort alone. The most important function of 
life insurance is to replace the monetary loss sustained 
by the death of an individual. Life insurance has and 
always will pay off. More than seventy-four million indi- 
viduals have today put their faith in the purchase of 
life insurance. 

Stocks Fluctuate 


An individual in attempting to provide for the future 
may invest in the stock market. If he does, the chance 
he is taking is given on the next page where is shown 
in chart form the average of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. This average varies from a high 
of $89 in 1929 when money was plentiful to a low of $17 
in 1933. The instability of investing in stocks is clearly 
shown with the big movements up and down. In addi- 
tion, if death comes, forced liquidation of stock securi- 
ties would probably result in a further monetary loss. 
In the time of financial troubles few have money to buy 
stocks. 


An additional chart, showing individual values of 
thirty-five of the nation’s outstanding securities is also 
given. For consistency the dates selected were Septem- 
ber 1, 1929, 1982 and 1947 or the first day thereafter in 


which quotations were given. This chart hardly needs 
any explanation as the story it tells can be realized 
at a single glance. A total investment of $5,460 repre- 
sented by one share of each of these thirty-five outstand- 
ing stocks would have been worth only $1,225 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1932. In an active and rising market the same 
stocks were worth only $2,537 on September 4, 1945, 
still off 50 per cent at that time. In a very unsettied 
market with many ups and downs these same stocks were 
worth only $2,556 on September 2, 1947, or only 47 
per cent of 1929 value. 


Insurance Stability 


On the other hand, if an individual in 1929 put the 
price of these stocks, namely $5,460 into the purchase 
of a single premium life policy at age 30 he would have 
increased his estate by $15,000 when death occurs. In 
addition, his cash equity in this policy would have been 
slowly increasing so that on September 2, 1947, the 
same date when these stocks are worth only 44 per cent 
of the original investment, his investment would be worth 
$7,455, or 137 per cent of the original investment in 
the policy. 


The same protection holds for any amount invested; 
$1,091.94 would have purchased a single premium policy 
of $3,000, and the investment would now be worth $1,491. 


This New Chart Proves It 


edition of this chart, published in The 

End ement Number in December, 1945, the 
an wmcrease of only 

$ Se 1945 and 


For detaii r the move 


yn Ine “i racks é nS padces 


In this chart “LIFE INSURANCE—A SAFE PLACE 
FOR YOUR MONEY” the single premium policy is par- 
ticipating. In order to have the insurance and stock 
values on a comparable basis, neither the insurance nor 
stock dividends have been included. 


Life insurance is always a safe place for your money. 
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$5460 Invested In a Single Premium Policy h |] 
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INCREASING CASH EQUITY IN POLICY 
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: PLACE FOR YOUR MONEY 


In ] 929 Would Have Provided — A SAFE PLACE IN 1929 


A SAFE PLACE NOW 


HEIN DEATH OCCURS $15,000  ...8 [ns mete przes 20 yoo ote 
ee | up policy of $15,000. By the end of 1933 
the cash value of this policy had exceeded 

the original investment. In 1940 it was 

117.3% of the premium. At the end of 

NG LIFE (Sonne, tore"Thon the remian fe hag 
paid back in 1929. By 1948 the cash value 
2,160 (36.6%) more 


164195 $6.540 $6,690 $6,810 $6990 $7.140 $7,290 $7455 will reach $7,420 or 32.160 (36,550) more 








his estate will be increased $15,000, the 
face value of the policy, when death occurs. 


INVESTING IN THE STOCK MARKET 


; The line chart to the left shows the varia- 
tions in the value of stocks over the period 
1929 to 1947 inclusive. The average repre- 


sents all stocks listed on the New York Stock 


Exchange as shown in the New York Stock 
Exchange Year Book. The average varies 
from a high of $89 in 1929 to a low of $17 


in 1933. 
The thirty-five stocks shown beiow were 
1 q 4 8 taken from a list used daily p be Metropoili- 
tan New York newspaper to show the move- 
ment in the stock market. Other stocks 
used in the newspaper's survey were elim- 
inated because of the changes in capital 
structure between 1929 and September, 
1945 when this chart was originally made- 
up. The stability of life insurance is graph- 
ically portray by comparison with the 
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EXTRA COPIES AVAILABLE 


Of This Powerful and Direct 


Sales Chart 


double-page spread, THE SPECTATOR sincerely 

believes that it is making available to agents one 
of the most valuable and effective sales documents 
that has come out of the business in years. 


[’ presenting the chart shown in the preceding 


Unanswerable Sales Argument 


lt hardly seems necessary to repeat here that the 
economic fluctuations have provided life insurance 
salesmen with the basis of a convincing and unan- 
swerable sales argument. Particularly, it should be 
understood that the life insurance arguments aris- 
ing from any economic upheaval are by no means 
restricted to use during such a period. Far from it. 
The employment of such arguments are as good to- 
day as they were in 1933 during the depth of the 
depression. 

If any good has come out of past experience it is 
in the lessons learned thereby, and the life insur- 
ance lesson taught is one that will never grow old. 
The accompanying chart dramatizes the life insur- 
ance sales argument of today and tomorrow. It 
answers completely the big question which the pros- 
pect of today is asking and is going to continue 
to ask: “Is life insurance a safe place for my 


money?" The chart meets, in our opinion, an acute 
need in the life insurance business. 


A Simple and Easy Approach 


It provides the easiest approach to those who 
are uncertain about life insurance and answers un- 
equivocally and completely the protests of those 
who claim they can invest their money more advan- 
tageously in fields other than life insurance. It con- 
clusively convinces even the most skeptical that one 
does not have to die in order to win with life in- 
surance. 

We repeat again that the chart is not a form of 
depression talk nor is its purpose to discourage in- 
vestment in stocks and bonds. It merely shows that 
life insurance, submitted to the most tremendous 
pressure placed upon it in the history of our coun- 
try, stood the test 100 per cent, proved its abso- 
lute stability in comparison with other investments 
and showed itself not only an invincible builder of 
estates but a sure source of investment as well. 

If your attention has been arrested by the dra- 
matic story which this chart so graphically, so suc- 
cinctly and so pithily tells, you may be sure that 
your reaction will be duplicated by your prospect 
when he receives a copy from you. 


Former users of the chart will be impressed by changes in this 1947-1948 edition 





Price List for Extra Copies 


1000 Copies $60 
500 Copies 40 
100 Copies 12 

10 Copies 2 


Order From THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

“Life insurance, in my opinion, 
has always been an absolute neces- 
sity for the American family and its 
members. In fact, it contributes to 
the American family—as much as 
to the American home—in frugality, 
stability and security. 

“Life insurance should start with 
all teen-age youth and should be 








| promoted and inspired by the par- 


ents in order to instill in their chil- 


' dren, while they are still young, the 


value of ‘a penny saved is a penny 
-»arned’ to the maintenance of a life 
insurance policy. In this way, the 
burdens of illness, accidents and old 


| age are guaranteed protection.” 


CAPTAIN EppiE V. RICKENBACKER 
President, Eastern Air Lines 


ipITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The significance of life insurance 
‘s to be neither underestimated nor 
gnored. It not only provides secur- 
‘ty for each individual and his 
amily, but is the keystone of a 
ound, national economic structure. 
“he encouragement of a nation-wide 
nsurance program is a duty and 
ime responsibility. The success of 
uch a program is a solvent govern- 
nent. 

J. W. MILLER 
resident of Mid-Continent Airlines 


‘DITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has become an es- 
ential part of our economic struc- 
ire. As a method of saving and as 
protection against chance misfor- 
ine, it is a prime investment. There 
1 be no question, too, that posses- 
on of life insurance has a stabiliz- 
1g influence on us all. 


JUAN T. TRIPPE 
rcident, Pan American World Air- 
ways 
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Air Chiefs Approve 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


All of us reasonably require pro- 
tection from future want. The 
American way of doing this, and the 
way which provides best for the 
maintenance of our self respect, is, 
to the extent of our ability, to lay 
up stores against the day of future 
requirements. Life insurance affords 
an orderly method of accomplishing 
that and the discipline required to 
make the program work is mental 
tonic of high order. 


C. R. SMITH 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Airlines System 


EpirorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

When a man marries, the best 
evidence of his sense of responsi- 
bility to his family and to society 
is a life insurance policy. He should 
add to the amount of his insurance 
as rapidly as his responsibilities ac- 
cumulate and his means permit. As 
the years go by, he will realize that 
his life insurance has not only con- 
tributed to his own personal satis- 
faction for a duty well performed, 





but the accumulations apenane 
by its loan and cash-surrender values 
are important sources of recourse in 
times of financial stress. Life insur- 
ance should be a “must” in every 
man’s life. 

THOMAS E, BRANIFF 
President of Braniff Airways, Inc., and 

of Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 





The Spectator, 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
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1948 Edition). 
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Use This Coupon for Reprints of 
Pages 51, 52 and 53 


copies of the four-page diagram 


inserted in this Endorsement Number of The Spectator and en- 
titled “Life Insurance—A Safe Place For Your Money” (1947- 
It is understood that you are to leave the last 
page blank for my imprint and that prices are as follows: 10 
copies, $2; 100 copies, $12; 500 copies, $40; and 1000 copies 
and more at $60 per thousand. Orders for less than 10 copies 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

One of the yardsticks of the superiority of 
the American way of life over all other stand- 
ards of living in the world, is the amount of 
life insurance carried by Americans to safe- 
guard their own future and that of their de- 
pendents. Every other American is insured. 

The least expensive and soundest protec- 
tion in America today is government life in- 
surance available to veterans. The American 
Legion is continuing energetically its nation- 
wide campaign urging World War Il veterans 
to retain their National Service Life Insur- 
ance. 

James F. O’Net. 
National Commander 
The American Legion 


(Right) 


Washington, D. C. 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, perhaps more 
than anyone else, have learned the hard way 
the meaning of security. Our overseas ex- 
perience brought us face to face with stark 
reality. Above all else we were forever 
anxious about security—security for our fam- 
ily, our community, our country, for our- 
selves. Adequate life insurance, eased our 
minds about the financial phase of the search 
for security. This is why the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars through its service officers and 
through various channels of publicity has con- 
sistently encouraged veterans to “keep cov- 
ered”’—to keep up their government-spon- 
sored as well as commercial life insurance 
contracts. 

Ray H. BRANNAMAN 
(Left) Commander-in-Chief 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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New York, N. Y. 


Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Perhaps more than any other 
segment of our national popula- 
tion, the veteran has acquired an 
understanding of the word “in- 
security.” Personal disaster, the 
suddenness with which it can ar- 
rive, the terrible toll it can take 
of the human spirit —these are 
facts that the ex-serviceman who 
has been exposed to enemy ac- 
tion can grasp in full. It is for 
this reason that the membership 


of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States have paid full 
heed to Veterans Administration 
admonitions against permitting 
National Service Life Insurance 
policies to lapse. Life insurance 
as a method of protecting the in- 
dividual, as well as the family 
group, is a device that is particu- 
larly appealing to men who have 
risked the very thing that an in- 
surance policy protects. 
Mixton H. RIicHMAN 
National Commander 
The Jewish War Veterans 
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“KEEP COVERED” ¢ 
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—The TIME is NOW— 


Read the story of one man who, pressed for funds, 


might have delayed securing the insurance policy that he needed had it not 


been for the care of his underwriter in binding the client with term cov- 


erage until the regular premium could be met. 


by 
Charles = 4 Waters, dr. 


Staff Writer, The Spectator 


Beckers’ door one morning last summer. Mr. 

Farrington had just completed a landscaping job 
on the Beckers’ new home at 405 Welch Boulevard, 
Flint, Michigan. He wanted Mr. Becker to inspect 
his work. Martin Beckers is agency manager for 
a leading life insurance company. 

Young David Beckers—two and one-half years old 
—toddled along with his dad around the new home. 
The little fellow took a shine to Bob Farrington, the 
landscape gardener, and the three of them examined 
the newly planted shrubbery. Bob Farrington had 
a small son, who also was named David. In passing, 
Mr. Beckers asked Mr. Farrington what he planned for 
his David’s education—was he laying aside money for 
the youngster’s college days? In fact, Mr. Beckers 
asked Mr. Farrington if he had thought about insur- 
ance as a means of providing for his David’s education. 

Yes, Bob Farrington had thought about it. 

He had discussed at length the matter of insurance 
with his wife and father. He had considered rein- 
stating his National Service Life Insurance, but upon 
the decision of his folks he had thought it best to 
drop it. All the insurance he carried was a $1,000 
industrial policy. Mr. Farrington agreed with Mr. 
Beckers that his insurance program wasn’t adequate. 
He also agreed that something should be done about 
it. 

David Beckers was shooed off to play, and the two 
men went into the Beckers’ house for a visit, some 
coffee and a serious chat on this business of insurance. 

Bob Farrington’s son David was only six months 
old, but Mr. Farrington was already thinking of the 
future in the light of experience and sincerely desired 
to be able to send David to college. 

Happenstance gave Mr. Beckers an opportunity to 
explain to Bob Farrington the benefits of insurance. 


RR Becker C. FARRINGTON knocked on Martin J. 
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He told Mr. Farrington that David as a college gradu- 
ate could expect earnings of $6,000 a year after he 
had developed business experience in addition to his 
college training. Mr. Beckers pointed out that the 
earning expectations of high school graduates these 
days range in the neighborhood of $2,800 a year, and 
those people who finish at a lower grade level than 
high school can expect to earn $1,700. 

These facts are no secret, but it is part of Beckers’ 
business to think in terms of these facts. He also told 
Bob Farrington that his boy as a college graduate 
would have a better chance in competing for a job. 

Current surveys show that 70 per cent of vocational 
and professional jobs require college training, Mr. 
Beckers told Mr. Farrington. And, he added, that 
there is quite a scramble for the remaining 30 per 
cent of the jobs among the many people who do not 
have the benefit of the college training. 

Mr. Beckers didn’t make college for David Farring- 
ton a matter of snob appeal. He made it a matter of 
necessity. The first point was easily agreed upon— 
David Farrington should have an opportunity to go 
to college when he completed high school. 

The difficulty was, Mr. Beckers pointed out to Mr. 
Farrington, that if he saved $160 a year for the next 
17 years as a fund for his David’s education, his sav- 
ings at that time would total $2,720, and he pointed 
out that the average college requires about $1,200 a 
year for tuition and living expenses. 

The savings wouldn’t carry David very far in a 
four-year course, and those savings were pretty flimsy 
over the long run considering the possibility of his 
father’s death or disability, or the chance of unsound 
investment. 

Then, Mr. Beckers explained to Bob Farrington the 
type of policy that the company he represented 
wrote for such circumstances as his. The policy was 
the Educational—Convertible plan. It provides the 
sums of $1,250 a year for each of four years of college 
for David, that is, it is a $5,000 plan. Not only that, 
it provides that if the breadwinner, in this case Bob 
Farrington, is disabled the premium payments are 
waived. 

Moreover, Mr. Beckers pointed out to Mr. Farring- 
ton that investment is a matter of extreme importance 
to the insurance industry, and his company had long 
experience in investment handling. His money would 
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be wisely admunisterea over the 
many years ahead, before his David 
would enter college. 

The Education-Convertible policy 
serves a double duty. If Bob Far- 
rington lived to see David through 
college, he could continue the policy 
to provide for his own retirement. 
Mr. Farrington was interested in 
this feature of the contract. 

Mr. Beckers explained: When 
David is ready for college, Mr. 
Farrington could borrow the cash 
value of the policy. When David 
finished college, the cash could be 
paid back to the company, the pre- 
mium payments continued and at 
age 58, a cash value of $7,200 
would be paid to Mr. Farrington 
by the company; or if he preferred, 
a monthly payment would be made 
to him of $38 a month for the rest 
of his life. 

Bob Farrington, although inter- 
ested in the plan, didn’t have the 
necessary ready cash to pay the 
first premium, and he suggested to 
Mr. Beckers that they consummate 
their arrangements when he was 
paid his Terminal Leave Bond, 
which he expected some time in 
September or October. 

Sixty or ninety days is a long 
time, Mr. Beckers emphasized. He 
told Bob Farrington that the con- 
tract could be post-dated to October 
14; meantime he could have all the 
benefits of the policy for a nominal 
premium. 

Bob Farrington was surprised. 
He did not know that he could get 
insurance protection even for so 
short a time for $16.05. Mr. Beck- 
ers suggested that Bob take out a 
preliminary term policy that would 
cover him until he had sufficient 
funds to pay the $150 premium. 

Mr. Beckers sent through the 
binder check for the preliminary 
term policy together with the ap- 
plication for the post-dated Educa- 
tional-Convertible policy. 

Within a few days Mr. Beckers 
received the policy at his office. He 
immediately wrote to Mr. Farring- 
ton that the policy was in force 
and would be delivered to his home 
as soon as Mr. Beckers returned 
from vacation. That was the time 
Mr. Farrington asked for delivery. 
That was the work day, July 18. 

That evening Mr. Beckers read 
his evening paper, The Flint Jour- 
nal. The paper reported that on 
Thursday night at about 7:45, Rob- 
ert C. Farrington had died of 
asphyxiation as a result of shock 
from swimming too soon after eat- 
ing. Mr. Beckers was stunned. 
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Next afternoon, Bob Farring- 
ton’s father called Mr. Beckers. 
The elder Farrington had received 
Mr. Beckers’ letter informing Bob 
that the policy was ready for de- 
livery. 

Neither Bob’s father nor his wife 
had known that he had taken out 
an insurance program. 

Of the $1,000 other insurance 
carried by Bob Farrington, $500 
had lapsed, and $500 was being car- 
ried as extended term insurance. 
His family could scarcely realize 
that, hard put as they were, his 
funeral expenses could be paid, and 
that Bob Farrington had provided 
an estate for his family. 

In fact, nowhere in Bob Farring- 
ton’s papers, nowhere in his house 
was there a scrap of information 
that he had paid any premium on 
an insurance policy. There is lit- 
tle wonder that his grief-stricken 
family was incredulous. 

Mr. Beckers assured both Mr. 
Farrington, Sr., and Mrs. Farring- 
ton that Bob had taken out an edu- 
cational plan of insurance for 
David; he explained how the insur- 
ance was put in effect, through the 
binder he had submitted with Bob’s 
application, and he pointed out how 
the plan would work. 

Mrs. Farrington, frightened by 
the suddeness of her husband’s 
death, found a helpful friend in 
Mr. Beckers. She was comforted 
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to know that she and her baby had 
some means of support. She was 
surprised to learn that as a vet- 
eran’s widow she was entitled to 
the benefits Bob was granted under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights in connec. 
tion with the Social Security Fund, 

Primarily the insurance policy 
which Bob Farrington had bought 
would form the bulk of Mrs. Far. 
rington’s benefits, Mr. Beckers ex- 
plained. She would receive $1,000 
in cash to assist in the handling of 
her husband’s burial and closing 
out of his affairs. Thereafter she 

ald receive $75 a month until the 
balance of the policy funds were 
exhausted; this fund would carry 
her until David was ready to start 
school. And, the Social Security 
benefits of approximately $40 a 
month coupled with the insurance 
payments would make it unneces- 
sary for her to work until David 
was in school. 

The Social Security benefits 
would continue until David was 18 
years old. Mrs. Farrington was 
deeply concerned with her hus- 
band’s desire to provide for their 
son’s education, and she agreed 
with Mr. Beckers that the continua- 
tion of her husband’s plans for 
David be carried out. 

Mrs. Farrington has _ provided 
that the company carry $5,000 con- 
vertible. One thousand dollars 
would be paid in cash, and the bal- 
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ance retained for David’s educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Farrington wants to tell 
others of her conviction in continu- 
ing the estate of her husband. She 
wants her experience passed on to 
assist other people in their plans 
for protecting their families, and 
she has expressed willingness to 
tell her story and the story of her 
husband to the many Spectator 
readers. 

Bob Farrington was just starting 
into a business again after the war 
years. That’s a rough go, any ex- 
soldier will tell you. It takes every 
ounce of energy, and every penny 
to forge a way of life in times such 


as these. Had not fate taken Bob 
Farrington to Mr. Beckers’ home, 
there might not have been any story 
to tell. 

Difficult as it is to reconcile a 
veteran dropping National Service 
Life Insurance, Mr. Beckers ex- 
pressed his belief that the only in- 
terest Bob Farrington had was in 
his son, and his son’s education was 
the force that led him first to think 
of purchasing life insurance. Had 
Bob Farrington lived, Mr. Beckers 
has said, he believes that a rein- 
statement of the G. I. insurance 
would have been worked out. There 
was not enough time, Mr. Beckers 
pointed out. 


He said: “National Service insur- 
ance would not have solved the edu- 
cational fund problem, which was 
uppermost in Mr. Farrington’s 
mind. The educational approach 
was the key that opened the door 
to putting the protection in force 
and that the net result was provid- 
ing Mrs. Farrington with an in- 
come. 

“David’s education, meantime has 
been secured. Neither of these 
things could have been accomplished 
without uncovering the need and 
creating Bob Farrington’s desire. 
This is something that can only be 
accomplished by a salesman on the 
job.” 
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At the Crosasead of the 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always regarded life in- 
surance as one of the major stabiliz- 
ing forces in modern society; as a 
source of personal assurance to the 
imsured; and as a boon to the bene- 
ficiaries, 

My first acquaintance with life 
insurance was when, as a youth I 
worked in an insurance office. My 
frst impression of the benefits of 
life insurance was the joy and re- 
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lief which came to a grieving and 
harassed wife and mother when 
she was presented with a check re- 
sulting from the thoughtful provi- 
sion of insurance made by her lately 
deceased husband. 

In Hawaii, no less than in any 
other part of the United States, 
life insurance is a bulwark of secur- 
ity in a changing, troubled world. 


RILEY H. ALLEN 
Editor 
The Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


Pacific ... 


Prominent Hawaiians con- 
sider life insurance to be a 


good investment. It's a 


must for building personal 


and social security. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance should be as much 
a part of the budget of every man 
as are food and clothing for his 
family. 

I am always surprised at re 
quests for endorsements of life in- 
surance. It seems to me that it is 
the same as asking a person such 
as, for instance, the mayor of a 
city, to suggest to his people that 
food, clothing, housing and educa- 
tion are good things to have, and 
exhorting his people to invest in 
them. 

Life insurance means not only 
peace of mind for a man while he is 
paying his premium but it means 
a continued happiness in the 
thought that no matter what might 
happen to him those he loves will 
be protected. It isn’t a good invest- 
ment—it’s a must! 

JOHN H. WILSON 
Mayor 
City of Honolulu 
Hawaii 
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In the Universities 


EDUCATORS 
AGREE 














College Park, Md. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Man owes a duty, in the event of his death or 
disability, to create as large an estate as possible 
for the support of his dependents. The best and 
most economical way for the average man to create 
such an estate is through life insurance. Therefore, 
to carry life insurance is a primary definite obliga- 
tion to every man who has dependents. 

H. C. Byrp 
President 
(Campus at left) University of Maryland. 
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MUNNAR 


T colleges and universities young men and women are 
taught the necessary rudiments of good living. It is 
there that the seed of knowledge is matured. The leaders 
of these institutions have always believed in insurance and 
considered it the first economic obligation to one’s depen- 
dents. Education helps to make youth better citizens; in- 
surance givesthat freedom necessary for a better democracy. 


HTH 
TS 


ANNAN 


AMANITA 


El 


Lawrence, Kan. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

The history of civilization is in all sorts of ways 
the history of man’s slow climb toward security— 
security from personal hazards, economic security 
for himself and family, and freedom of thought and 
action. 

Insurance has been a mechanism of modern life 
profoundly important in the realm of economic se- 
curity. Even in times of great instability, it is an 
anchoring rock for millions of our people. 

DEANE W. MALOTT 
Chancellor 
The University of Kansas. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY — COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 





All over America the Monarch 
Stands for the best in partici- 
pating life and noncancellable 
accident and sickness insurance. 
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Boston, Mass. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


I am glad to say that I am a 
thorough believer in life insurance. 
It is directly conducive to thrift and 
indirectly conducive to industry. It 
is one of the most unselfish forms 
of investment. Its primary ob- 
jective is the interest of loved ones 
—a widow and orphan in the time 
of bereavement and bewilderment. 
Through endowment it also makes 
possible a sense of security for 
one’s own old age. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in life insurance. 


DANIEL L. MARSH 
President 
Boston University 


Logan, Utah 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Insurance is one of the great de- 
vices of the modern world to help 
to even up the economic inequali- 
ties and to reduce the insecurity 
that may come from unfavorable 
situations. When individuals have 
good earning power, they are likely 
to be economically independent, but 
with death, sickness, or other un- 





favorable conditions, they may sud- 
denly be thrown into great economic 
distress. Insurance makes it pos- 
sible, by taking a small amount in 
times of abundance, to give secur- 
ity during situations that would 
otherwise be very distressing. It 
seems to me that any wise person 
in the modern world will take ad- 
vantage of the increased security 
offered by insurance. 


F. S. HARRIS 
President 
Utah State Agricultural College 
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Gainesville, Fla. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


I am pleased to recommend life 
insurance because I regard it as a 
desirable benefit for all persons who 
are qualified to have it. Retiring 
now, at the age of 65, I have en- 
joyed the benefits of eight policies, 
which were taken out in five differ- 
ent companies. The money which 
I have expended in premiums has 
been returned to me, or is available. 
I have enjoyed protection for my- 
self and my family throughout my 
active life. I now have funds from 
these policies from which I am pur- 
chasing an apartment building that 


should prove an excellent invest- 
ment. 

I have always found the compa- 
nies with whom I have dealt re- 
liable and accommodating. I know 
no other organizations with whom 
I have found it more satisfactory to 
do business. I am pleased to make 
this statment not only on behalf of 
the insurance companies, but also 
on behalf of those who should know 
the facts and have the opportunity 
of benefiting by them. 

JNO. J. TIGERT 


President 
Universtiy of Florida. 











Louisville, Ky. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe in life insurance for 
the following reasons: 

1. I now carry a policy that has 
been in effect about 45 years — I 
was a mere child when it was is- 
sued; 

2. I was enabled to complete my 
college course with funds from a 
policy that had been carried by 
my father, who had died three 
years earlier; 

3. I decided that life insurance 


constituted one way in which a 
teacher with a moderate salary 
could protect his family, insure the 
education of his children and, in 
the event he survived, also provide 
a bulwark against old age. 

My first transaction after I had 
finished college was to take out a 
life insurance policy. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, for me to say that 
I am heartily in favor of life in- 
surance. 


BERTRAM W. DOYLE 
Dean 
Louisville Municipal College 
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TAX HORIZON 


A discussion of life insurance 
taxation in the past and present, with 
recommendations for removing some of 
the inequities still in vogue. 


NY fair-minded observer 

would probably admit that 

the time is fast approach- 
ing when the American taxpayer 
should be able to behold, on the not 
too distant horizon, definite signs 
pointing toward substantial relief 
from burdensome taxation. 

Naturally, during the war years, 
when vast sums were required by 
the Government to finance the 
armed forces, maximum tax rates 
were necessary and justifiable, and 
it must be conceded that the rate 
structure cannot be pruned too 
severely until the national debt and 
reconstruction costs have been 
taken into consideration. 

On the other hand, moderate re- 
ductions are certainly in order, and 
it is to be hoped that Congress will 
soon proceed to do something about 
it,—not continue to tax and spend 
to the utmost that the traffic will 
bear, which was the tendency even 
before the war years. 

While the tax rates appear to be 
of major importance in any dis- 
cussion of this problem, neverthe- 
less, there are other considerations 
of equal consequence, particularly 
those which pertain to a fair dis- 
tribution of the burden among 
various classes of taxpayers. For 
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by 
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example, at the present time, resi- 
dents of community property States 
have a distinct advantage, while 
stockholders receiving corporate 
dividends have a disadvantage, in- 
come taxwise. And there are many 
other inequalities which should be 
speedily adjusted before general 
rate relief is granted. 

The tax treatment of life insur- 
ance and annuities is an outstand- 
ing example of an extremely theo- 
retical program. In fact, just be- 
cause such policies contain certain 
valuable benefits and privileges for 
their owners, which are not pres- 
ent in other forms of property, they 
are singled out and severely penal- 
ized from a tax standpoint. The 
time has come for a little clear 
thinking and a reversal from pure 
theory to practical considerations. 

In order to obtain a definite 
understanding of the radical 
changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the last few years in the tax 
treatment of life insurance and an- 
nuity contracts, a brief review is 
necessary. 

For example, the following state- 
ments would have been true not so 
many years ago: 

(1) For Federal Estate Tax 
purposes, life insurance proceeds 





payable to named beneficiaries were 
granted a special exemption of $40,- 
000, and proceeds in excess of this 
amount were not includible in the 
estate of the insured if he had re- 
linquished all legal incidents of 
ownership in the policies, other 
than in contemplation of, or intend- 
ed to take effect at or after, death. 
The above statement was true even 
if the insured had paid all of the 
premiums. 

(2) For Federal Income Tax 
purposes, annuity income was not 
subject to income tax until the an- 
nuitant had recovered the entire 
consideration paid for the contract. 

(3) For Federal Estate and 
Gift Tax purposes, single premium 
life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts were valued on a special 4% 
basis for tax purposes, in exactly 
the same manner as other forms of 
property. 

Today, the situation is much dif- 
ferent: 

(1) For Federal Estate Tax 
purposes, no special exemption is 
granted to life insurance proceeds 
payable to named beneficiaries, and 
all proceeds are includible in the 
estate of the insured, (a) if he has 
retained any legal incidents of 
ownership in the policies, (b) if he 
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has transferred the contracts in 
contemplation of, or intended to 
take effect at or after, death, or 
(3) if he has paid the premiums 
either directly or indirectly. 

(2) For Federal Income Tax 
purposes, annuity income is taxable 
to the extent of 3% of the consid- 
eration paid for the contract. The 
excess of the income over 3% of 
the consideration is exempt from 
tax until the annuitant has recov- 
ered the entire consideration tax- 
free. 

(3) For Federal Estate and 
Gift Tax purposes, single premium 
life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts issued by life insurance com- 
panies are valued by a replacement 
cost method, based on the current 
premium for comparable policies, 
which at present interest rates is 
much less favorable to the taxpayer 
than the 4% valuation method ap- 
plicable to other forms of property. 

An attempt will now be made to 
prove that all of these changes are 
impracticable, being based on false 
theories; that they unduly penal- 
ize life insurance and annuity bene- 
fciaries as compared with other 
dasses of taxpayers; and that there 
is a definite need for relief from 
this unjust and inequitable treat- 
ment taxwise. 


Premium Payment Test 


Under the provisions of the 
present Internal Revenue Code, a 
taxpayer is permitted to give away 
any form of property during his 
lifetime and it will not be taxed as 
a part of his estate at death, un- 
less he has retained some interest 
therein or has disposed of it in 
contemplation of death-EXCEPT 
LIFE INSURANCE. And what is 
the reason for this exception? It 
is primarily due to a false theory 
that, because of the testamentary 
nature of a life insurance policy, it 
cannot be given away during life- 
time. 

Hence, the law provides that the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy 
will be included in the estate of the 
insured, even though he has re- 
tained none of the legal incidents 
of ownership in the contract, if 
he pays the premiums either di- 
rectly or indirectly. It is plain to 
see, therefore, that the insured 
tannot give away his life insur- 
ance policies, for if the donee is re- 
quired to pay the premiums out of 
funds not contributed by the in- 
sured, such a transaction could 
hardly be called a gift. 

The truth of the matter is that 
most life insurance contracts are 
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Tax treatment of life insurance and annuities is based on an 

extremely theoretical program. Any relief, any reversal from 

pure theory to practical considerations must come from 
Congress. 


not primarily testamentary in 
character, unless the insured should 
happen to die prematurely. After 
a standard policy has been in force 
for a number of years, it contains 
substantial cash values which are 
immediately available, and in many 
cases such values even exceed the 
total premiums paid, the contract 
becoming more of an investment 
than an instrument of indemnity. 
The proponents of the “testamen- 
tary” theory of life insurance would 
do well to examine the records of 
the insurance companies which 
show the comparison of amounts 
paid to living policyholders as 
against death benefits. 

It is contended, therefore, that 
if, during lifetime, an insured dis- 
poses of all of the legal incidents 
of ownership in a life insurance 
policy, the maximum amount that 
could possibly pass to the donee- 
beneficiary by reason of the death 
of the insured is the excess of the 
proceeds received over the cash 
value immediately preceding the 
maturity date. And, it is further 
contended that even this excess 
should not be subjected to tax in 
the estate of the insured, unless the 
similar excess is taxed in cases 
where the beneficiary purchases 


and owns a policy on the life of 
the insured. 

Suppose, for example, that the 
donee-beneficiary, as owner of a 
policy, surrenders it for cash just 
prior to the death of the insured. 
Would the surrender value be in- 
cluded in the insured’s estate? 
Certainly not. But, if the donee- 
beneficiary waits to receive the en- 
tire death proceeds, then the FULL 
amount is includible, although the . 
insured himself would have abso- 
lutely no control over which course 
should be followed. How utterly 
ridiculous to base the tax against 
an estate upon the action of an in- 
dividual who is not the owner of 
the property comprising the estate! 

It should also be borne in mind 
that a large volume of insurance 
is definitely sold for the purpose 
of providing a retirement income 
to the insured during his old age,— 
the death benefit being merely in- 
cidental. Could it be said that the 
gift of such a policy to the children 
of the insured, during his lifetime, 
to use the values as they see fit 
without limitation, must represent 
a testamentary disposition merely 
because the contract contained a 
death benefit? It would be just as 
sensible to contend that a trust, 
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irrevocable in form, providing in- 
come to the children until the death 
of the grantor-father, and then a 
principal distribution, should be 
taxable as a part of the father’s 
estate. 

Practically all life insurance 
policies contain two elements: (1) 
investment, and (2) indemnity. 
Types of contracts differ only in 
degree. Hence, it is suggested that 
@ much more equitable and just 
method of taxing the proceeds of 
such policies could be devised than 
the “premium payment test”’,—a 
purely arbitrary rule, based on 
false premises. Ownership and con- 
trol should be the sole factors in- 
volved. 


Three-Per Cent Rule 


Under the provisions of the 
present Internal Revenue Code, the 
method of taxing annuity income is 
as follows: 

Three per cent of the consider- 
ation paid for the annuity is in- 
cludible in the annuitant’s taxable 
income each year. The excess of 
the total annuity income over the 
taxable portion is excluded. This 
procedure is continued until the 
total of the annual exclusions equals 
the consideration paid for the con- 
tract. Thereafter, the entire an- 
nual income is includible in tax- 
able income. 
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This rule is, of course, purely 
arbitrary, and the main objection 
to it is that it taxes “capital” in 
the guise of “income.” Hence, it 
should be declared unconstitutional 
by the courts. Even a special Con- 
gressional committee has called it 
an “erratic method of taxation” 
and stated that the formula used 
in its application is “faulty.” 

Furthermore, the Government 
has seen fit to extend the applica- 
tion of this rule to certain life in- 
surance policy income options which 
are not true annuities, with the re- 
sult that it is absolutely impossible 
in such cases to recover one’s cap- 
ital tax-free. 

It would seem that this should 
be sufficient to prove that a change 
is necessary. The following sug- 
gestions are offered: 

(1) Allow the annuitant to 
recover the consideration paid tax- 
free, at least during his life expect- 
ancy. This could be accomplished 
by dividing the contribution by the 
number of years of life expectancy 
assumed in the calculation of the 
annuity income. Exclude the 
amount so determined from tax- 
able income annually. Include the 
balance of the annuity income in 
taxable income. 

(2) Continue the same taxing 
rule for the remaining lifetime of 
the annuitant, even though he may 


outlive his assumed life expectancy, 
Of course, many annuitants will 
fail to live for the full assumed 
life expectancy, while others will 
live beyond such period. Hence, 
in some cases the Government 
would gain an advantage, and lose 


in others. However, it is believed 
that these gains and losses would 
more or less equalize, and such pro- 
cedure would have a tendency to 
eliminate any break between the 
partially taxable and fully taxable 
periods. 

(3) Apply the foregoing for- 
mula ONLY to incomes which are 
based on life expectancy. This 
suggestion is extremely important. 
In most contracts which are not 
based on life expectancy, it is pos- 
sible, without too much difficulty, 
to distinguish between interest and 
capital. This includes: Installment 
settlements for a definite number 
of years only; refunds of annuity 
contracts, after the death of the 
annuitant; and deferred annuity 
contracts, during the deferred 
period. These plans should be taxed 
in conformity with their nature 
and character,—not as a true an- 
nuity. 


Replacement Cost 


Although the Internal Revenue 
Code contains no special formula 
for valuing property for estate and 
gift tax purposes, the Government 
issues regulations for this purpose. 
For many years, these regulations 
have contained 4% tables applicable 
to all forms of property. 

During recent years, interest 
rates have dropped substantially 
making these 4% tables obsolete 
for determining true future values 
in most cases. However, the Gov- 
ernment has gone merrily on its 
way continuing the use of these 
4% tables in all cases, except for 
valuing life insurance and annuity 
contracts issued by life insurance 
companies. For valuing such poli- 
cies a “replacement cost method” 
is used. 

For example, the Federal Estate 
Tax Regulations provide that the 
“value of an annuity contract is- 
sued by a company regularly en- 
gaged in the selling of contracts 
of that character is established 
through the sale of comparable 
contracts.” The Federal Gift Tax 
Regulations provide that the “value 
of a life insurance contract or of 8 
contract for the payment of an al- 
nuity issued by a company regu 
larly engaged in the selling of con- 
tracts of that character is estab 
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lished through the sale of the par- 
ticular contract by the company, 
or through the sale by the company 
of comparable contracts.” 

It would seem unnecessary to en- 
gage in any extended discussion of 
the injustice of such arbitrary, 
discriminatory and theoretical pro- 
cedure. To value a contract that was 
jssued on a 314% or 4% basis for 
reserve by the use of a 2% or 2%4% 
replacement cost basis is not in 
accordance with fair treatment, 
especially when other forms of 
property that are producing only 
9% or 2%% return are being 
valued on 4% tables. 

It is suggested that the most 
logical basis would be to treat all 
such contracts and arrangements 
alike,—namely, on a 4% interest 
basis. Certainly, life insurance 
and annuity contracts should not be 
valued to exceed the amount of re- 
serve required to be held by the 
issuing company at the interest 
rate specified in the policy. 

Legislation to prevent such dis- 
crimination by regulation is urg- 
ently needed. 

While the three suggested 
changes wihch have already been 
discussed in this article are of 
prime importance, there are still 


other inequities which deserve at- 
tention. 

For example, in employee pen- 
sion plans, where retirement in- 
come insurance contracts are pur- 
chased to fund the trust, the portion 
of the employer’s contribution cov- 
ering the cost of the insurance pro- 
tection is held to be income to the 
employee for the year in which the 
contribution is made. The insur- 
ance protection is represented by 
the difference between the face 
value of the contract and its cash 
value, and the cost of such protec- 
tion is required to be determined 
on the basis of one year term in- 
surance. 

The present Federal Income Tax 
Regulations provide that the prem- 
iums paid by an employer on 
policies of group life insurance cov- 
ering the lives of his employees, 
the beneficiaries of which are 
designated by the employees, are 
not income to the employees. 

It is quite apparent that these 
two rules are not only discrimin- 
atory, but are entirely opposite in 
their application. If an employer 
should decide to grant pensions and 
insurance to his employees under 
the terms of a retirement income 
policy with insurance, the employee 


would be required to report as in- 
come that portion of the contribu- 
tion used to purchase the insurance 
protection; but, if the employer 
should adopt a form of pension plan 
that did not include insurance 
benefits, and supplemented such 
plan with group life insurance, the 
premiums paid for such group in- 
surance would not constitute tax- 
able income to the employee. 

The Government has clearly in- 
dicated that it does not intend to 
permit discrimination among em- 
ployees in the establishment of pen- 
sion plans for their benefit. Why, 
then, should the Government con- 
tinue to discriminate so openly in 
its rules applying to the taxability 
of such plans which include life in- 
surance protection? 

Furthermore, the present law 
and regulations place employee pen- 
sion plans which do not qualify as 
tax-exempt in a very unfavorable 
position taxwise. It is suggested, 
therefore, that where such non-ex- 
empt plans seem reasonable and 
operative, special consideration 
should be given to them so that re- 
tired employees would not be re- 
quired to pay income tax on their 
pension receipts until constructive- 
ly received. 
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The Great Southern Training program gives 
the man beginning a life underwriting career a 
comprehensive understanding of the functions 
of life insurance . . . it keeps Great Southerners 
thoroughly conversant with the Company’s 


contracts, its policy and its service. Home 


“FOLLOW THROUGH" 
that counts 


office assistance and cooperation is a continu- 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


ing “follow-through” of personalized service. 
Great Southern-land . . . Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico . . . is a fertile field 
for those who would build successful careers 


as life underwriters. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
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Providence, R. I. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Our servicemen and service- 
women have set a fine example 
for our country in their response 
to, and acceptance of National 





Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $250.84 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $48.33 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,347 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.6% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,558.90 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 7 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $18.29 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $56.79 
Number of marriages in 1945, 7,577 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 10.0 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $232.39 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $43.52 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,356 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.2% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,472.39 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 10 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $17.66 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $48.23 
Number of marriages in 1945, 37,790 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 9.0 


Increase in Ord. 
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Service Life Insurance. This ac- 


tion demonstrates their convic- 
tion that life insurance is a great 
social and economic influence in 
their everyday life, as it should 
be in the lives of all those who 
believe in security, This security 
cannot attain a national level 
without individual effort and a 
widespread desire for security. 
Each of us can best accomplish 
this through the medium of life 
insurance. 
John O. Pastore 
Governor 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance makes it pos- 
sible for a person to combine the 
practice of the old-fashioned 
virtue of thrift with the modern 
philosophy of social security in the 
true American tradition of free 
individual enterprise. The tangible 
benefits from this system of sav- 
ings plus protection are great, but 
the intangible returns may be even 
greater. 

The sense of security, with free- 


SUPERIOR LIFE 


Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Operating in 
of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 





District 











dom from worry about the welfan 
of one’s dependents, engenders , 
degree of self-confidence and chee. 
fulness of outlook that may spelj 
the difference between a happ 
and an unhappy home life, or be 
tween professional success an 
failure. 

Multiply one’s personal exper}. 
ence by millions, and we can se 
why life insurance has become, 
mighty force in the economic and 
social progress of the nation. 


CARL R. Woopwar 
President, Rhode Island Stat 
College, Kingston, R. I. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Our democratic form of govern. 
ment provides us with the founds. 
tion of security. The strength o 
this foundation depends on the con 
fidence of our citizens, which jp 
turn depends on their faith in the 
American institutions which this 
form of government has encouraged 
and which have served them s% 
well throughout the history of the 
Republic. 

High in the list of such institu 
tions is our system of life insur. 
ance. In a period of uncertainty 
and insecurity, life insurance is 
one certain method which provides 
security for the future. Through 
life insurance we can be sure that 
those we love are cared for so long 
as they live. Through life insur 
ance we can plan for our own ip 
dependence in old age. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


United States Senator from 
Massachusett 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $161.65 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $3,008 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,044 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.9% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $959.82 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 26 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $1,194 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, 
Number of marriages in 1945, 8,173 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 104 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


As Governor of Connecticut, a 
leading insurance State in the na- 
tion, I am keenly aware of the 
many values of life insurance. 

Life insurance is a fundamental 
stabilizing force of our family se- 
curity. It is an extremely sound 
way to provide for old age. When 
time for retirement or the decline 
of earning power comes, life insur- 
ance provides the bulwark of peace 
of mind, against the rainy day or 
the unexpeeted pressure. 

There is no other investment that 











CONNECTICUT 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $319.00 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $49.09 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,465 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.4% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,736.74 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 3 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $19.62 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $46.56 
Number of marriages in 1945, 16,769 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 9.4 


Increase in 
State Income 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


can create an estate through the 
payment of an equivalent sum, 
guaranteeing economic security for 
the family and perpetuation of 
the love for those left behind. The 
tradition of stability of our life in- 
surance companies inspires confi- 
dence in this form of family se- 
curity as an American institution. 

Owning a proper amount of life 
insurance is not only a great com- 
fort but it is as well a tribute to 
foresightedness and intelligent rea- 
soning. 


JAMES L. MCCONAUGHY 
Governor of Connecticut 











VERMONT 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $171.37 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $33.75 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,085 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.3% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,090.55 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 19 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $14.07 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $47.90 
Number of marriages in 1945, 3,084 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 9.9 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life Insurance, in my opinion, is 
a necessity for everyone, regard- 
less of financial, social or family 
status, for it is the only practical 
medium by which all persons can 
obtain the security so essential to 
individual and family welfare. 
Thrift and industry have made 
this country great, and only by 
each one of us making ample pro- 
vision for ourselves and our fami- 
lies can we do our part in main- 
taining that position. 
CHARLES M. DALE 
Governor of New Hampshire 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $202.73 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $37.67 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,048 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.6% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,219.53 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 15 

Per capita death losses, 1946, 14.27 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $42.18 
Number of marriages in 1945, 5,839 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 12.9 


Increase in Ord. 
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Diicitainies now own over 180 billion dollars of 
Life Insurance — an increase of about 5% billion 


dollars during the first six months of this year. 


This record is not only a tribute to Life Insurance 
Agents, but also reflects the continuing confidence 
of the American people in the institution of Life 


Insurance and in the future of our country. 





PYRIGHT 1947——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD .Y é 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
7 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC 
STATES 


Albany, N. Y. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am happy to send warm greet- 
,ings to the readers of The Spec- 
tator and all people engaged in 
the great and necessary business 
of life insurance. It is today more 
than ever obvious that life insur- 
ance is essential to our free way 
of life as well as to the economic 
structure of America. 

As you may recall, one of my 
first acts as Governor of New 
York was to recommend to the Leg- 
islature that the value of life in- 
surance receive practical recogni- 
tion at the hands of the State. The 
Legislature concurred and so today 
we have a law on our statute books 
allowing citizens who pay income 
taxes to deduct a _ reasonable 
amount of their life insurance pre- 
miums. This essential, important 
principle is a practical tribute to 
the value of life insurance. 

It is my own feeling, which I 
carry into action in my personal 
affairs, that life insurance, bought 
from savings, regularly maintained 
in a private company is the great- 
est asset an individual can have. 
By his own effort he has provided 
a kind of security for his family 
which government cannot equal, he 
has provided a reserve fund for 
himself and he has proved to him- 
self that he is a free man who has 
made good. Nothing could be a 
greater service to the individual or 
to our country. 

THOMAS E. DEWEY 
Governor 


New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


I am a firm believer in the pure 
insurance forms of life insurance as 
indemnity against the economic 
consequences of premature death, 
which in many cases can be pro- 
vided in no other manner. 

We who make insurance buying a 
career are so thoroughly inculcated 
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New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Modern life insurance can and 
does accomplish more than charity 
can attempt to do—does it without 
making dependents of those who re- 
ceive its benefits. 

How else but through life insur- 
ance can the average man establish 
a substantial estate and pay for it 
on the installment plan over a 
period of years? 

How many prudent men would 
dare take constructive business 
risks that have made this country 
great without the security for their 
families which modern life insur- 
ance supplies? 





Is there any greater single com 
tributor to old age security than 
the various employe life and pet 
sion plans now offered by all insur 
ance companies? 

These few brief paragraphs cath 
not possibly convey my full ap 
preciation of the institution of life 
insurance and my regard for the 
many progressive men responsible 
for its great contribution to humal 
welfare and to the economit 
strength of our system of self 
government. 

JONATHAN H. CONROW 

President 

Jonathan Conrow, Ine. 

Dist. SoundScriber Dictating 
Systems 





with the importance and value of 
insurance through actual experi- 
ence that we have come to regard 
insurance among the necessities of 
life. 

When one sees case after case 
where life insurance benefits con- 
stitute the only asset of a bereaved 
and debt-saddled family, or a fair 
sized estate dwindle through taxes, 
claims, probate expenses, attorneys’ 
fees and liquidation losses, it is then 
that the advantages of life insur- 
ance, with its legal and tax exemp- 
tions, its prompt, full and unfet- 
tered payment, are clearly demon- 
strated. 

JOHN D. WILDE 


Insurance Manager 
American Woolen Company 














NEW YORK 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $336.77 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $53.4 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,633 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.3% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,894.19 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $24.62 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $59.58 
Number of marriages in 1945, 121,154 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 9.6 
increase in Oré 
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You’re right. He’s not the same man. 

He’s a composite man. He personifies the average, in 
1946, of New England Mutual’s “top 100” field repre- 
sentatives—outstanding members of a great business. 

He’s 45 years old, married, and has two children. He 
joined our company 12 years ago. 

He is a responsible, successful, civic-minded citizen, 
and owns $54,154 of life insurance on his own life. You see, 
he believes deeply, himself, in the product he sells. 

More important, he and the rest of New England 
Mutual’s 1000 carefully picked representatives make a 
tareer of life insurance selling. They have been exten- 
sively trained in their chosen work. 


What’s more, regular courses keep them up-to-date 
on the varied and often technical applications of life 
insurance to personal, family and business problems. ‘They 
are expertly equipped to serve you. 

Any one of our Career Underwriters will be glad to describe the advan 


tages of the liberal, flexible New England Mutual policy contract, and to 
show you how it can be adapted to meet the changing needs of your family. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 


This advertisement appeared recently in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and Newsweek. 
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Altoona, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance can be a liberal I can think of no simpler way 
degree of security in old age if of stating the proposition than 
and when it matures. It is also . . . find the country whose citi- 
a splendid method of annual  zenry has the largest per capita a, 
savings which frequently makes investment in life insurance and PENNSYLVANIA - 
bereft families comfortable for there you will find the people — 
years to come. It is an institu- who have attained the greatest per enone Hite ine. Wa doring 1008 Seams efit e 
tion which is grandly human-  ,o¢ial and economic gains Per capita income during 1946, $1,238 as a 
itarian and is certainly worthy —_— Percentage gate tor Wee Lat ty saving, 
i . ’ * . 
of favorable consideration. W. J. STew.e Rank—as to per capita in force, 8 7 om 
jpg? Per capita death losses, 1946, $15. ife ins 
H. Arter Brumsaucn Insurance Manager _[ tal State bo Aad canite: asee other f 
Mayor Bethlehem Steel Co. Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1948,88 | ent-day 
ae Increase in Increase in Ord, 
Se : ae ee State Income Life Production 
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Burlington, N. J. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 
I believe in life insurance as a 
safe investment in the future, in- 
uring to the benefit of my fam- 
ily, as we!l as an immediate pro 
tection. 
W. F. Woop 
Safety and Insurance Manager 
United States Pipe and 
Foundry Co. 
Che Security Junior Estate Plan ee 
izabet 
one unit of which provides : P 
@ UP TO AGE 5 — Return of premiums plus compound interest oe THE vette sariv 
“V%4% i f th. e insurance, particularly for 
ae hone ee the bread winner or head of a 
@ FROM AGE 5 TO 21 — Return of premiums plus compound family, is a matter of simple duty 
interest at 2%% in event of death to one’s dependents. 
plus $1000. a J. a 
@ AT AGE 21 —A Life Insurance Estate automatically increased ATF Incorporestl 
to $5000 — but the premium stays the same. 
All ages quoted are age nearest birthday on policy anniversary. fe 
No medical examination required. 
UP TO 3 UNITS AVAILABLE ON ONE LIFE. 
MAXIMUM COMMISSIONS TO BROKERS. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
INCORPORATED 1886 oan aiaes There 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK jn why I 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President Per capitan Ute tne. wttten, 1000 ae ine 
Per capita maaan yy agg ig benefits 
P t i i ins., > we 
* ACCIDENT « HEALTH «© GROUP Per capita life ins. in force, $1,853.47 be essent 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 2 my deat 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $20.52 
Total State taxes per capita, we ee my duty 
inarclane vole oon #5000 of pop. in 1945, 95 consider 
; ment be 
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State Income Life wn thirdly, i 
Ee eS 15.1 means of 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

To me, life insurance is a 
common-sense necessity; of ben- 
efit to both young and old. Either 
as a means of investment and 
saving, or as a means of accept- 
ing one’s responsibilities in full, 
life insurance is as necessary as 
other fundamental needs of pres- 
ent-day living. 

Frep WARING 
Orchestra leader 
of the well-known 
“Pennsylvanians” 


There are four principal reasons 
why I believe enthusiastically in 
life insurance. First, it provides 
benefits for my family which will 
be essential to their well-being upon 
my death, and which I consider it 
my duty to supply. Secondly, I 
consider insurance a sound invest- 
ment because of its security; and 
thirdly, it appeals to me as a thrifty 
Means of saving. My fourth reason 
is an official rather than a personal 
one. As a university president, I 
have often been most grateful for 
insurance as a way of supplying 
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bequests and endowments which 
are essential if eleemosynary in- 
stitutions like the University of 
Pennsylvania are to render the best 
service possible to their students. 
And naturally, as president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, I look 
with especial favor upon insurance 
because this was the first university 
to have a department of insurance 
and it has been a pioneer in insur- 
ance teaching and research. 


GEORGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND 


President 
University of Pennsylvania 





SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 
STATES 


ULNA 





EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been a believer in 
life insurance. I took my first 
policy when I was seventeen years 
of age and had begun the business 
of running a newspaper and I have 
continued through the years to add 
to the amount of insurance which I 
carry. 

I think life insurance does much 
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H. A. BARTHOLOMEW 
President & General Manager 





Home OFFICE 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Virginia 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


P. V. COX 
Secretary 








to stabilize a man in his business 
or profession and certainly enables 
him to safeguard both his estate 
against insolvency and his family 
against dependency. 

I feel that every young man 
should be encouraged to take a rea- 
sonable amount of life insurance 
and certainly the obligation rests 
upon the man who is married or 
has a family to make this sort of 
provision for their future security. 


CLYDE R. HOEY 
United States Senator from North 
Carolina 


Charleston, W. Va. 


EpItor, THE SPECTATOR: 


In this era of new stress on so- 
cial security, it is important that 
more of our people recognize the 
value of life insurance. Too many 
of them are either uninsured or 
underinsured. 

The principle of life insurance 
is sound and time-tried. Its wider 
acceptance through such efforts as 
yours will increase family thrift 


and protection against the blows o 
untimely death or the hardships of 
age. Of course, whatever thu 
helps to preserve the home is a real 
contribution to the nation’s eco 
nomic stability. 

I heartily endorse the principk 
of life insurance and your efforts 
to extend this form of protection 
to all who need it. 


CLARENCE W. MEADOWS 
Governor 





ONE OF AMERICA'S 
FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THERE IS 
A REASON 


Agency Openings in 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, South Carolina. 


COASTAL STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















a 
Celebrating our Fortieth Year 


Beginning in 1907 with less than a 


million dollars insurance in force, 
Jefferson Standard now has on its 
books more than $715,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. This is vigorous growth 
tangible evidence of 40 years of 
progressive service to 200,000 policy- 


holders in 28 states, the District of 


Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Ralph C. Price, President 
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RORTH CAROLINA 


per capita life ins. written, 1946, $196.57 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $22.26 
Per capita income during 1946, $817 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.7% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $767.28 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 38 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.29 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $53.16 
Number of marriages in 1945, 25,439 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 7.3 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 








Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It has come to my attention 
that you are dedicating one of 
your issues each year to the pro- 
gram of Life Insurance. I think 
that this is a great work you are 
doing and I want to lend my sin- 
cere endorsement to this issue of 
your paper. 

Life Insurance has meant so 
much to me that during my ser- 
vice in France in the First World 
War I continued to send my in- 
surance payment home on each 
quarter so that my family would 
be fully protected during this 
time. 

Oun D. JoHNsTON 
United States Senator from 
South Carolina 

















SOUTH CAROLINA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $214.12 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $24.46 
Per capita income during 1946, $729 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.4% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $777.63 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 37 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $6.05 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $39.62 
Number of marriages in 1945, 48,134 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 25.3 





Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
o 
Operating in 
District of Columbio, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohie, 
Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 








,..tt does 


reheat 


Past performance is a reli- 
able guide to future expecta- 
tions. Consider Continental 
Assurance on the basis of 
its history ... uninterrupted 
increase in size and prestige 
each and every year since 
inception is proved ability 
to weather every economic 
storm and business change. 


AND... history does repeat. 








JO (/ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affifiates: CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SUPERIOR LIFE 


Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Operating in 
of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 


District 











Richmond, Va. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has proved to 
be the safest and most systematic 
means yet devised whereby the 
average individual may lay aside 
a portion of the fruits of his 
labors to safeguard his own 
future and at the same time to 
provide for the security of those 
he holds dear. For the ordinary 
person to be without it is to flirt 
with the treachery of adversity. 


Wm. M. Tuck 
Governor 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 
In 1909 I was sold a $1000 


life insurance policy. Since that 
date I have purchased in excess 
of $100,000 which I now carry. 
It’s a great source of satisfaction 
to know my family is provided 
for throughout all of their days. 


Cart Brooxs Earty 
C. B. Early & Company 


Investment Securities 











WEST VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $181.75 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $23.12 
Per capita income during 1946, $914 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.5% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $850.57 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 32 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.52 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $46.01 
Number of marriages in 1945, 15,236 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 8.8 





Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Columbia, S. C. 
Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


There are many ways in which 
individuals and families can in- 
vest their money to insure a se- 
cure and sound financial future. 
In my opinion, one of the best 
is insurance. Very early in life 
I took out an insurance policy 
and I have increased my in- 
surance throughout the years. I 
have found insurance a reliable 





and safe way of practicing thrift 


-I would not attempt to advise on 


business matters but feel thal 
this method of saving and in 
vesting is worthy of considers 
tion. Insurance for years ha 
been a protective institution in 
our economy, and I think it safe 
to say has proven to be a reliable 
and worthwhile function 
American business. 


J. Strom THurmMom 
Governor 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $305.73 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $44.01 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,870 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.3% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,668.40 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 5 

Per capita death losses, in 1946, $17.59 
Number of marriages in 1945, 12,013 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 12.8 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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MARYLAND 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $270.0 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $39.8 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,293 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.1% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,331.82 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 11 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $1,300 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $35.4 
Number of marriages in 1945, 47,529 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 24 


Increase in Ord 


Increase in 
Life Production 


State Income 
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Raleigh, N. C. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


I am convinced that everybody 
should carry all the life insurance 
they can. I believe sincerely that 
life insurance in reasonable keep- 
ing with a man’s income is the best 
protection he can give to his family. 

I know that life insurance is an 
organized plan to create an estate 
that a salaried man or a profes- 
sional man can’t very well create 
in any other fashion. For instance, 
I am a lawyer by profession. I 
know that the fees of the average 
lawyer do not come in amounts suffi- 
ciently large to enable a lawyer to 
make investments looking toward 
the creation of an estate. Month 
to month payments, in smaller 
amounts but in regular succession, 
seem to me to be the answer. At 


hindiieheliiieaetinhh din aeenetegunaiieemenine=eee 


the same time, of course, the indi- 
vidual is also buying protection for 
his family. 

Many turn to life insurance as a 
form of investment. Annuities and 
similar policies offer a safe and 
sound program, and those who are 
able to invest in these are to be com- 
mended. With such invested 
monies the insurance companies as- 
sume the responsibility for invest- 
ments and the purchasers of the 
policies gets a guaranteed income 
in their old age. 

Health and accident insurance is 
also commendable, as is insurance 
on a man’s home and its furnish- 
ings. When disaster arrives—as it 
sometimes does—you need such 
helpful protection. 





R. GREGG CHERRY 
Governor 


OMRON ANNO SLL HLL 


Columbus, Ga. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I buy life insurance for peace of 
mind, for the satisfaction it gives 
me that those whom I love and care 
will be taken care of. 

I buy it with disability coverage 
so that if I am totally disabled I 
will have $100 or $200 a month to 
live on the rest of my life so that 
I could go down to Florida and fish 
and not be dependent on somebody 
else. 
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Third, I buy it because I know 
that even if my other investments 
do not turn out OK, my life insur- 
ance policy will give me back prac- 
tically all, if not a great deal more 
than, I paid in at the time I will 
need money most—Retirement Age 
—and that gives me peace of mind 
also. 


FRAZER PATTERSON 
Insurance Manager 
W. C. Bradley Company 





VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $229.05 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $28.57 
Per capita income during 1946, $952 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.0% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $935.85 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 27 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $8.46 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $35.53 
Number of marriages in 1945, 34,200 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 11.1 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Clemson, So. Car. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: o 


The life insurance agent has 
proven one of our greatest bene- 
factors by selling us something 
we would not have purchased 
otherwise. The many modest sav- 
ings through life insurance have 
proven again and again the worth 
of insurance and have contrib- 
uted much toward happiness and 
security in old age. Happiness is 
requisite to good citizenship as 
well as to individual achieve- 


ment. 
R. F. Poors 
President, The Clemson 
Agricultural College 











DELAWARE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $371.83 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $47.05 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,493 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.2% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,712.79 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 4 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $19.27 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $53.24 
Number of marriages in 1945, 6,139 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 21.4 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is probably the 
soundest investment which a 
young man just entering upon 
his career can make. 

Every young man must look 
forward to meeting, inevitably, 
certain responsibilities and needs 
in the future. The earlier he 
plans for these obligations, the 
easier they are to meet. Life in- 
surance is one of the best ways 
to do that. 

B. F. Asue 
President, The University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 

The security one feels in the 
knowledge that family and home 
are provided for in the future by 
a life insurance policy is today 
virtually a necessity to a person’s 
well being. In no other way can 
financial security be obtained at 
so small a premium. 

I feel that a life insurance 
policy is the soundest of invest- 
ments. 

M. E. THompson 
Acting Governor 
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FLORIDA 
Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $292.50 Per cap 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $32.88 Per cap 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,010 Per cap 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.3% Percent: 
Per capita life ins. in force, $925.83 Per cap 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 28 Rank—a 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $10.58 Per cap 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $58.34 Total St 
Number of marriages in 1945, 38,837 Number 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 16.3 Marriag 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Life insurance not only pro do noi 
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for safety and security to bef the - 
realized, but fosters thrift during J ™uch i 
the time of productivity against 
the possible lean years ahead. i 
stimulates self-respect and stable 
citizenship. 


Millard Caldwell 
Governor 


Macon, Ga. 


Epitor OF THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a great believer in life 
insurance. It provides for the 
small, medium and large wage 
earners to participate in a plan 
that will give security to their de 
pendents and to their business in 
years to come. 

We feel so keenly its value 
that we have adopted a payroll 
deduction plan for all city em 
ployees wishing to carry life in- 
surance. These deductions are 





SUPERIOR LIFE 


“Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
7 


Operating in 
of Columbia, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 


District 
Virginia, 








Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 
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GEORGIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $277.17 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $27.94 
Per capita income during 1946, $809 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.5% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $872.90 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 31 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.44 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $35.89 
Number of marriages in 1945, 53,154 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 16.7 


Increase in increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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made and necessary records kept 
without cost to the employees. I 
do not think we can urge too 
strongly to the American people 
the importance of carrying as 
much insurance as they can. 


Cuaries L. BowpEen 
Mayor 
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SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Operating in 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 











MAMA Hf 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


To provide for the future is evi- 
dence of the highest mentality. To 
gather in food for the winter be- 
fore the winter falls is but common 
experience and judgment. Saving 
out of the years of plenty for the 
period of shortage was what made 
Joseph the saviour of Egypt. 

All human experience, therefore, 
teaches the wisdom—indeed the ne- 
cessity—of insurance. This in- 
cludes all kinds of insurance. 


Surely the blessings which have 
been enjoyed by the beneficiaries 
of insurance are immeasurable. The 
tragedies of those for whom such 
provision has not been adequate 
make sad tales of woe. 

I commend, therefore, those who 
honestly offer it and intelligently 
make it possible for others to help 
themselves and those they love by 
insurance. 


CLAUDE PEPPER 
United States Senator from Florida 
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Delaware. 





KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Anchorage, Kentucky 


Over forty-five years 


of service to policyholders. 


District Offices in all principal cities in Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 


justified. 








Kctud—“Siii Kjected! 


Recently an applicant with a slightly 
enlarged heart and elevated blood 
pressure was rated Table B. The 
agent and applicant insisted on a 
second examination, which dis- 
closed a blood pressure of 168-116. 
Result: Rated policy recalled and 
applicant rejected. 


Moral: Deliver rated cases and then 
request re-examination if you con- 
sider the rating too high or not 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Instead of shunning him, we 
should welcome the life insur- 
ance agent. He is the voice of 
conscience beneficially prodding 
us to do what our judgment tells 
us is wise. 

Raymonp WALTERS 
President, University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, O. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

To me life insurance is as es- 
sential to the family as it is to the 
owner of an automobile to have a 
liability policy to protect him 
against loss of savings and estate 
by accident. 

Thrifty, economic planning for 
future family needs includes life in- 
surance as a “Must.” 

Most of the things for which we 
spend good money contribute less 
to the permanance of the family 
than does life insurance. Many 
families are broken because of fric- 
tion over financial worries. 

Enjoyment of your earnings ac- 
cumulated by daily toil will be fur- 
ther enhanced by investing a rea- 
sonable portion in a plan for de- 





SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
* 
Operating in 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 








ferred enjoyment when your living 
depends no longer on your vocation, 

I am not one of those who be. 
lieves in life insurance to the point 
that contracts for premium pay- 
ments become a burden, hence the 
advice for reasonable amounts such 
as the economic status will permit, 
and then continue to keep the in- 
surance in force. 


Ross F. JOHNSTON 
Insurance Manager 
The Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co. 


Cleveland, 0, 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

As a young man I was blessed 
with a sizable family entirely de 
pendent upon my earning c# 
pacity for their subsistence and 
comfort. ; 

In retrospect I can truthfully 
say many a moment of deep 
anxiety was saved me by reason 
of the fact that I saw fit to carry 
a large amount of life insurance. 


Max. J. Rupowrs 
Rudolph & Free 
Real Estate Appraisals 

















The Emphasis 


* . * 


in savings. 








Chicago 3 
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On Protection 


The emphasis in our business is getting back to pro- 
tection, the original purpose of life insurance. 

In our 1948 Sales Kit we will have the customary 
standard forms of protection, and some not so common. 
Our Ordinary Life Paid-up at Age 65, for instance, 
will continue to be popular. That is one of our guar- 
anteed low premium policies, and gives maximum pro- 
tection, with a limited premium-paying period. 


WE STILL will have something for persons interested 
Our 20-year Thrift Savings Plan (not a 
20-year endowment) will offer full protection, from 
issue date, of $1,200 per unit. If the insured (age 30) 
lives 20 years, he will have the following options: 
(1) $1,000 cash; (2) $278 cash and a fully paid-up 
policy for $1,200; (3) $196 cash and a fully paid-up 
endowment, maturing 20 years later, for $1,200. 


Great Northern Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


WISCONSIN CORPORATION 
110 South Dearborn Street 


= 


COMPLETE 
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Increase Your Sales 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR POLICYHOLDERS 


Including Juvenile—Family Group— 
Retirement Bonds 


Accident & Health 


Including Hospitalization—Lifetime Disability 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


Calif., Ill., Ind., Kans., Mich., Mo., Neb., N.J.. 
N.D., Ohio, Wis., and Wyo. 


| NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. Ashbrook, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Coverage 
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Cieveland, O. 


me EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

sals During World War I the Armed 
Services had approximately 3,500,- 

— | 000 in uniform, while World War II 
saw approximately 15,000,000 called 


to service. The record shows that 
better than 99 per cent subscribed 
to their Government’s insurance 
program which made a maximum of 
$10,000 of life insurance available 
to each individual. 


In these millions of men and 
women there was created a more 
complete appreciation of their indi- 
vidual responsibilities for the future 
security of their loved ones, as well 
as for their own financial well- 
being. 

The inculcation of individual re- 
sponsibility is the very essence of 
life insurance and, to regard the 
results from another angle, it be- 
comes obvious that any nation 
whose citizens have a feeling of se- 
curity and independence becomes a 
positive influence for good in its 
relations with other nations. 

We, in the Veterans Administra- 
tion, are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of an adequate life insur- 
ance program in building a sound 
economy in our city, state and 
nation. 

WILLIAM L. MARLIN 

Brigadier General 

and Regional Manager 
Veterans Administration 
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P Yon * Ws in Minneapolis 
in February ? 


Then why not arrange to join in the 
dedication exercises for our new Home 
Office building. The dates are February 
12-13-14. We confess we are proud of 
our new edifice and we’d like to show 
you around! 


OVER HALF-A-CENTURY OF 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Nor tH AMERICAN 
Life and Casualty Company 


H. P. Skoglund, President 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH—HOSPITALIZATION—GROUP 









































INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN 
ARE CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


WHY? 
EXCELLENT TRAINING 


The Company's training and retraining plans 
are comprehensive, definite, thorough, en- 
abling new men to promptly establish satis- 
factory incomes, and experienced men to grow 
and progress. 


HIGH AVERAGE EARNINGS 


Indianapolis Life Representatives enjoy un- 
usually high incomes. 


SELLING AIDS THAT MAKE NEEDS CLEAR 


The Company's ratebook—carefully designed 
for programming, briefing and package sell- 
ing—answers available instantly. Modern 
sales literature and briefs to cover all needs. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Exceptional. 


HOME OFFICE AND FIELD RELATIONS 


Exceedingly cordial. 


A QUALITY, LEGAL RESERVE MUTUAL COMPANY 
HIGHER than AVERAGE ASSETS over LIABILITIES 


ORGANIZED IN 1905 
OVER $190,000,000 of INSURANCE IN FORCE 
OVER $50,000,000 in ASSETS 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Agency Opportunities in: Texas, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, lowa, and Indiana. 


A. H. Kahler Edward B. Raub 
Vice-President and President 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Columbus, O. 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is an integral 
part of our modern way of life. 
Not only does it perform its best 
known function of providing 
for the family whose income pro- 
ducer has died, security against 
financial catastrophe with its at- 





tendant social and physical mis- 
fortune, but is is now further 
recognized as a sound invest- 
ment which during the life of 
the insured can produce for him 
the confidence and self-reliance 
that results from economic inde- 
pendence. 
Tuomas J. HERBERT 
Governor 














HOME OFFICE 





COUNTRY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Outstanding 
in Every Respect 


* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SUPERIOR LIFE 


Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
« 


Operating in 
District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 


Maryland, 




















Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $261.95 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $40.84 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,302 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 3.1% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,489.10 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 9 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $14.15 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $47.87 
Number of marriages in 1945, 67,524 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 9.8 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Cleveland, O. 


Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

Cleveland’s Daily Legal News 
has no “axe to grind,” but the 
owner and three sons are very 
enthusiastic about the benefits of 
life insurance. 

Each of us own an adequate 
amount and we cordially com- 
mend it to all our employees, 
also to our readers. 

Rap C. KarLovec 
Ratpu E. Karwovec 
Lucien B. Kar.ovec 
Rosert V. KARLOVEC 


Cleveland, O. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


It is quite natural that a judge of 
a United States Court should favor 
life insurance. The theory of our 
government and the professional 
standards of the bench and bar 
recognize that judges should be 
free and independent. No judge 
should have an interest in any con- 
troversy before him. It has there- 
fore been recognized that it is best 
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for judges to place their savings in 
such investments as government 
bonds and insurance. Further- 
more, the judge of a busy court 
does not have time to look after in- 
vestments in other fields. He must 
entrust his savings to someone who 
is qualified to look after them. It 
is therefore advisable for him to 
turn to the experienced insurance 
companies for the preservation and 
care of such funds as he wishes to 
provide for his dependents. 

ROBERT N. WILKIN 

United States District Judge 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Inevitable as are the contingen- 
cies of the future so is the natural 
and normal instinct of human 
beings to wish to be prepared for 
these occasions and events. Obvi- 
ously the demands of that instinct, 
at least insofar as anticipating 
financial contingencies can be met, 
is made possible by present-day life 
insurance. Today’s fast and mov- 
ing world is fraught with many and 
great hazards. There are those 
hazards over which man has no 
control, and therefore, can do 
nothing. 

However, those arising from lack 
of funds, or insufficient funds, can 
be dissipated by reliance on life in- 
surance. Life insurance is one of 
the few trustworthy means of se- 
curity at the disposal of the com- 
mon man. There is no reason for 
justification that he should not use 
it when he can, and to the extent of 
his ability. 

In this connection I would like to 
add that I think life insurance has 











INDIANA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $299.46 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $32.22 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,158 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.8% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,216.10 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 16 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $10.39 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $39.78 
Number of marriages in 1945, 42,868 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 12.5 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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come to be a part of the American 
way of life; that every agency 
throughout our national life today 
should recognize its value to the 
end of furthering its significance 
and importance, and give it protec- 
tion from too great taxation and 
regulation. It would be a blow to 
our millions of life insurance hold- 
ers to weaken and tear down the 
structure which in their hope for 
the future has been built for them- 
selves and their families. Life in- 
surance is a true form of thrift, and 
that inherent thrift in man shall 
remain as one of the immutable 
laws despite all attacks leveled 
against it. 

Harry W. BAALS 

Mayor 











Miuitipte Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special advantage 
not available to the "single-line underwriter." Every pros- 
pect in a Washington National salesman's file is a multiple 
prospect for life, health and accident, and individual hos- 
pital protection. Likewise, a life or accident and health 
policyowner remains a prospect for the other lines of cover- 
age provided by this company. In addition, the individual 
policyowner frequently becomes an avenue to the writing 
of a group case at his place of business. Multiple prospects 


mean extra business, and this is one of the reasons why 


Washington National fieldmen are earning a good living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois. G. R. Kendall, President 
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Midland, Mich. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


At a time when the importance 
of an individual is threatened by 
the concentration of power in large 
organizations, politically and other- 
wise, it is refreshing and hopeful 
to find an important expression of 
true individuality still remaining. 

I have reference to the continu- 
ally increasing interests of the peo- 
ple of America in the purchase of 
life insurance. In my opinion, the 
growth of the life insurance busi- 


ness is simply another example of 
the individuality of the average 
American citizen who believes that 
he should provide for his own se- 
curity rather than depend upon 
some government agency or other 
organization for that purpose. 

People of this country can be 
proud of their achievement in pro- 
viding, by their own work and self- 
sacrifice, for the security and wel- 
fare of their families through the 
purchase of life insurance. 

In reaching this goal, the indi- 
vidual has been materially assisted 
by those life insurance companies 








us. 
* * 


tion insurance. 
* 


tial income. 


* * 


dential. 





FOR PERSONAL PRODUCERS ONLY 


If you are a successful personal pro- 
ducer who is interested in becoming a 
General Agent and if you are capable of 


broadening your efforts communicate with 


* * 


Our General Agency contract includes 


life, accident and health, and hospitaliza- 


Even your second year renewal under 


our combination plan should be a substan- 


We teach you how to recruit, train, and 


supervise agents. Correspondence confi- 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company 


Monmouth, Illinois 


* 


. 





which have recognized the need to 
provide coverages and rates such 
as will fit all requirements of the 
buying public. Also, enlightened em- 
ployers have, through the medium 
of group insurance, given more and 
more people the opportunity to help 
themselves provide for their se 
curity and welfare at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The American insurance industry 
has helped to further the cause of 
the individual man by making pos- 
sible individual action in providing 
for security and welfare rather 
than to force compulsory action by 
other means. 

R. M. PRINCE 

Insurance Manager, Legal De- 

partment, The Dow Chemical 

Company 











MICHIGAN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $356.98 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $31.82 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,215 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.6% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,244.84 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 12 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $11.89 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $55.48 
Number of marriages in 1945, 48,329 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 88 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in 

State Income Life Production 
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insurance. 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has achieved 
its highest development and most 
videspread application in Amer- 
ia. The funds of our insurance 
companies have financed agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and trans- 
portation, and are an intimate 
factor in the maintenance of our 
dandards of living, highest in 


The citizens of Illinois own 
nine billion dollars in life insur- 
mee. This vast financial bulwark 
provides security for the widow, 
the orphan and the aged. I know 
of no institution which touches 
or people more intimately or 
vhich adds more to their well- 
hing and contentment than life 


Dwight H. Green 


Governor of Illinois 
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ILLINOIS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $297.55 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $45.02 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,486 
Percentage paid for life ins. 1946, 3.0% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,643.14 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 6 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $1,563 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $45.04 
Number of marriages in 1945, 79,206 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 10.3 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 
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SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
* 
Operating in 


District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 








COMMONWEALTH 


OUR AGENCY VIEWPOINT 


Commonwealth is dedicated to the proposition 
that life underwriting offers to the right man an 
opportunity for personal happiness and personal 
achievement unsurpassed by any other business 
or professional endeavor. 


Commonwealth's management believes with 
deep conviction that, for the man or woman who 
is qualified, the career of life underwriting affords 
the greatest job satisfaction and the largest com- 
pensation relative to capacity of any career upon 
which a person may embark. 


It is because of that deep-rooted belief that Com- 
monweaith management and field force see eye 
to eye and forge ahead hand in hand. The Com- 
pany’s agency policy and agency consciousness; 
its agency contracts and its agency training pro- 
grams—ali combine to make The Commonwealth 
Career distinctive among careers in life under- 
writing. 


Insurance in Force Sept. 30, 1947 
$334,446,536 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVELLCE © MORTON BOVD, President 
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Cleveland, O. 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Some live on earned income, 
some on dividends from secur- 
ities, some on both. On death 
the earned income stops, and the 
Federal and State governments 
take away their share of the se- 
curities. In that situation the 
survivor of the life partnership 
is thankful if there is insurance, 
and correspondingly suffers if 
there is not. Speaking for my- 
self, I am glad that I took life 
insurance when I could get it. 

Artuur D. BALpwin 

Mr. Baldwin is a member of the 
law firm of Garfield, Baldwin, 
Jamison, Hope & Ulrich. He is the 
president of the Cleveland Hos- 
pital Service Association and presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Legal Aid 
Society. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
EpItTor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I sincerely believe in the value 
of life insurance as a protection to 
the families of Indiana and of our 
nation. I think the popularity of 
life insurance throughout the years 
shows the wisdom in this kind of 
investment. It not only furnishes 
an avenue for sound investment, 
but also gives protection for future 
hardships which are bound to come. 
I, therefore, am proud of the op- 
portunity to join with other Ameri- 
can officials in urging and recom- 
mending the investment by our 
citizens in life insurance. I know 
of no better investment. 


RALPH F. GATES 


Governor 
- — 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Insurance is modern society’s 
counterpart of the old-time com- 
munity rallies to aid a neighbor 
in need or distress—the house 
raisings, threshings, husking 
bees, and care of sick. 

The chief marks of human in- 
telligence are foresight and co- 
operation. Life insurance is 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Investment through life insur- 
ance makes our industrial progress 
free and independent, with the 
initiative and determination so 
characteristic of past American 
growth. 

Life insurance is not only an 
economic benefit, but a social bene- 
fit. Obviously it prevents depen- 
dency, and makes men and women 
secure. It is unfortunate that it was 
not even more extended in 1929, 
when the depression of that year 
brought so many millions of Ameri- 
cans to poverty, and impressed on 
the United States the necessity for 
government old age pensions to 
take care of those who were not 
taken care of by life insurance and 


other savings. 
ROBERT A. TAFT 
United States Senator from Ohio 


GUARANTEE A 


based on these profound psycho- 
logical and sociological princi- 
ples. It is essential to stable and 
happy individual and community 

life. 
Dr. WituiAM ALLISON SHIMER 
President, Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been an advo- 
cate of life insurance. I believe 
every individual who has loved 
ones dependent upon him owes 
it to himself and to his loved ones 
and to the community to build a 


reservoir of savings and security. - 


Life insurance will do that very 

thing. It not only reinstates in 

practice the ancient virtue of 

thrift, but it pools the individual 

resources of a majority of the 
nation. 

ALEXANDER WILEY 

United States Senator 

from Wisconsin 








SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Operating in 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 
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Chicago, Ill. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is one of the 
greatest assets of those ind: 
viduals who are not fortunate 
enough to accumulate sufficient 
personal funds for the contine 
ance of the welfare and wel: 
being of dependents after death. 

There is no surer means of pro 
viding security for one’s family. 
Ivan L. Scot 
Insurance Manager 
Pabst Brewing Company 





















WISCONSIN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $205.74 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $33.39 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,198 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.8% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,200.75 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 17 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $11.28 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $50.22 
Number of marriages in 1945, 23,065 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 74 
| 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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I believe in life in- 
surance. Two reasons 
are outstanding. Most 
important is protec- 
tion for my family. I 
want to know that 
my wife will be able 
to support herself and 
educate my two young 
sons if I pre-decease 
them. Next, I want to 
know that my declin- 
ing years will be made 
easier and happier by 
a steady income. I 
thank God for the in- 
stitution of life in- 
surance, the only 
agency by which most 
men of average or 
smaller means can at- 
tain both of these ob- 
jectives. 


R. L. JACOBUS, Mgr. Insurance Dept. Montgomery Ward 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
STATES 








Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $20,586 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $22.65 
Per capita income during 1946, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.7% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $785.15 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 36 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $6.39 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $31.48 
Number of marriages in 1945, 16,199 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of po. in 1945, 5.6 


Increase in Increase In Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 


it one of the better 


5.74 

x companies for agency 
| opportunities. 

0.22 

5, 78 e @e 

1 Ord. # 

a | Address inquiries to: 

‘a8 W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
21.2 

10.4 Montgomery, Alabama 









CECIL WOODS 
President 























NDORSEMENT NUMBER 


THE VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Serving the South for 
Life Insurance in Force in Excess of 


Assets in Excess of 


Over $65,000,000 paid to policy- 


owners and beneficiaries 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


forty-four years 


$139,000,000 


$39,000,000 


Home Office 
Founded 1903 


JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 
V. P. & Director of Agencies 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe that the primary 
reason for my strong belief in 
insurance is that it offers pro- 
tection and security to a group 
of people who would not be able 
to accumulate the means for this 
protection and security without 
the investment plan life insur- 
ance offers. 

James E. Fotsom 
Governor 


SIMEON 
WILLIS 
Governor 
of 
Kentucky 




























Frankfort, Ky. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

There is no better means of 
assuring the welfare of widows 
and orphans in cases where there 
is unexpected death than ade- 
quate economic provision 





ALABAMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $179.12 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $21.49 
Per capita income during 1946, $733 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.9%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $696.84 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 42 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $5.23 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $31.13 
Number of marriages in 1945, 40,706 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945 14.5 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $94.85 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $11.45 
Per capita income during 1946, $555 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.1% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $376.44 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 49 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $3.55 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $34.48 
Number of marriages in 1945, 44,868 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 21.6 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


1941... ceeeeee 40.1% == cccccccces 14.3% 
1942. .cccccoee 39.9 == neeeeeees —12.9 
1943. cccccece 22.0 ecco ee 1.2 
1944. coccccces 12.0 = cevccceces 21.2 
WEB. cccecccee BB  covccccees 9.9 
1946. .....-06- 1.9 = =§«_—s cccccccece 68.1 














SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Operating in 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 
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through maintenance of a 
rounded insurance program 
any individual. 

The purchase of insurance m 
an installment basis, which is the 
usual method of premium pay 
ment, encourages the purchas{iITOR, 
ing individual to plan his perf Life in 
sonal finances so that savings bihion serv 
this method are usually certainfourage 
The accumulation of monies ithjjuyals t 
such investments assists in avoié}y the b 
ing inflation and thus contribute}ejy ow; 
to the economic stabilization aniJ There 
welfare of all. that the - 

Simeon Willihie insti 
Governtiixen a f 
untless 
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KENTUCKY 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $156.35 J... capita 


Per capita prem. paid during 1946, Per capita 


Per capita income during 1946, $778 er capita 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.6% Borcentage 
Per capita life ins. in force, $721.59 Per capita 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 40 Rank—as | 


Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.20 Per capita 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $34.5 Frit.) cee, 
Number of marriages in 1945, 51,886 Number of 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 2 Marriage r 
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BiEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 
STATES 









UNLV 





ce on} 
is the 
L pay. 
rchasiITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

§ peri Life insurance has without ques- 
g8 bitin served as a stimulant to the 
Ttainfourage and self-reliance of indi- 
ies ithiduals that they might set forth 
avoitin the building and developing of 
ibuteBieir own chosen field of activity. 
nani There can be no question but 
_..fuat the security obtained through 
Willifite institution of insurance has 
vermitiieen a factor in the decisions of 
ountless men to take a chance in 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
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MINNESOTA 
186.33 Deer capita life ins. written, 1946, $197.66 
, Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $29.86 


% Per capita income during 1946, $1,090 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.7% 

Per capita life ins. in force, $1,120.50 

fank—as to per capita in force, 18 

$34.31 Per Capita death losses, 1946, $10.15 

6 fetal State taxes per capita, 1946, $47.61 

45, 20 Number of marriages in 1945, 26,195 

’ Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 10.4 
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26 State Income Life Production 
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1907 — 40th ANNIVERSARY — 1947 













IDEAL 


Compensation Plan 
For Career Men 











Protective Life announces a new 


Compensation Plan for its Field 






Force, including :—- 






@ Liberal first-year and renewal 


commissions. 











Vested Renewals 

















Life-time service commissions 
Retirement Plan 


Group life insurance 








Hospitalization and surgical 









benefits. 


General Agency Openings for quali- 
fied Life Underwriters in Kentucky, 


Texas, Georgia and Tennessee. 








PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY [Rai “\uy common 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 














Insurance In Force Over $275,000,000 
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courageous development of an idea, 
or the following of an inspiration. 
This courageous initiative of indi- 
vidual men and women, multiplied 
throughout the nation, is the very 
life blood of the stream of progress. 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
Outstanding national figure and 
former governor of Minnesota 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is one of the 
great social institutions of modern 
society. It is a means by which 
the individual worker, following 
the traditional philosophy of indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise, 
can acquire an estate and give pro- 
tection to his family, at the same 
time creating for himself social 
stability for the end of his life. 

In days such as these, when the 
entire trend of our society and 
economic thinking seems to be to- 
wards Socialism and Communism 
and other disastrous economic phil- 
osophies, the availability of modern 
life insurance programs furnishes 
an opportunity for all men of good 
will and a desire for personal free- 
dom to gain that security for them- 
selves on the basis of their own 








intelligent planning and personal 
initiative. 

Consequently, I look upon the 
purchase of life insurance as a 
privilege, and I consider the insti- 
tution of life insurance as one of 
the great bulwarks against social 
deterioration and decay. 


Dr. SAMUEL N. STEVENS 
President, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 
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KANSAS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $185.03 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $25.36 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,062 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.4% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $911.92 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 29 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.07 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $43.95 
Number of marriages in 1945, 42,968 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 24.7 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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SURANCE C1. 








RAYMOND DUMONT | #t...--. 


Ti ecece 
Wichita, Kal i 
ceees 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Of all the investments the writs 
has made, life insurance has prove 
the best in the long run. Duri 
the early years of the Natior 
Baseball Congress, all profits Wemporor ¢ 
diverted in paid up annuitie 
Every year since the inception , 
the N.B.C. program more mon 
has been required each year to @ 
pand the program. The mo 
necessary to develop the plan 
forthcoming upon request at a 
rate of interest because we alwa 
had those life insurance policies 
collateral. Life insurance 
played a major part in the devel 
ment of this program which tody 
sponsors more tournaments (we 
now operating in 20 nations) 
any other athletic body. 


RAYMOND DuMO 

President 

National Baseball Cong 
of Ameri 



































EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Writing an endorsement of lif 
insurance is something like writ 
ing an endorsement of fresh ai 
or pure water. It is a matter a 
which all sensible people alread 
agree in the affirmative. 

Whether paid at death or 
earlier maturity, life insurance ifr 
a steady and mighty reinforcemel) . 
of the individual and collective ¢ 


nomic life of Amercia. Its DO Yarriage - 
monetary values in _ producif ne 
personal confidence and peace @ Ste 
mind are also of a value beyoml _-. 
appraisal. mg.) 

J. L. Morrit : 


President, University of Minnesottim. 
Minneapolis, Min. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


capita life ins. written, 1946, $131.26 
capita prem. paid during 1946, $18.04 
capita income during 1946, $1,162 
sentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.6% 
capita life ins. in force, $678.43 

k—as to per capita in force, 44 

capita death losses, 1946, $3.78 

| State taxes per capita, 1946, $50.23 
iumber of marriages in 1945, 3,671 
Warriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 7.0 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Prove 
Durin : 
‘ation Sioux Falls, S. D. 


‘S$ Weipprron OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life underwriters have done a 
very thorough job in seeing that I 
provided for those who were de- 
yndent on me. Immediately after 
ne the start of my first employment, it 
a 8 pointed out that I owed some- 
wogiting to my parents, and as a re- 
ies {i wit I acquired my first policy. ' 
oa When I was married, an addi- 
evel tional responsibility was shown to 
- today ™® and resulted in more insurance. 
(we' Immediately after the births of my 
) tha'*° daughters, I was induced to in- 

tease my insurance. Upon enter- 
ng business, I again increased my 
UMONHprotection. 
siden ~T have been sold so much protec- 
ngre 


tion ¢ 
mor 
’ to ex 
mor 














SOUTH DAKOTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $135.07 

Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $19.04 
or Per capita income during 1946, $1,228 

.BPercentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.6% 

nce Wirer capita life ins. in force, $687.35 
emen! Rank—as to per capita in force, 43 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $4.18 
e ecigTotal State taxes per capita, 1946, $45.23 
not Number of marriages in 1945, 5,641 
uci Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 10.2 
ucing 
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yMBERENDORSEMENT NUMBER 


tion that I have been near bank- 
ruptcy paying the premiums, but 
now at middle age, I am most grate- 
ful to those underwriters who were 
interested in my welfare. 

I believe in life insurance because 
it is the only estate which the aver- 
age person may create, and pro- 
vides a feeling of security both for 
the insured and for his dependents. 

Insurance is a forced savings, 
and that method is necessary for 
the average individual. I wish that 
I had much more insurance, and 
that I had acquired it early in my 
life. 


C. M. WHITFIELD 
Mayor 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my experience, life insur- 
ance has meant much. During 
the depression of World War I, 
several ice policies meant 
the difference between owning a 
home or losing it. 

Now, at a time when the years 
are passing more rapidly, it again 
will mean a great deal in peace 
of mind to know that the family 
is well taken care of in thefuture. 
I think every man owes it to his 
family to be adequately insured. 

Dr. Dante, A. HirscHLeR 
President, The College of 
Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas 
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IN 


TEXAS 
ARIZONA 
NEW MEXICO 
CALIFORNIA 
NEBRASKA 














NATIONAL 
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EXPANSION 
HAS RESULTED IN 
CHOICE AGENCY 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Write in confidence to 


H. O. Chapman, President 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLORADO 
MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 
KANSAS 


RESERVE 


K A N S A §S 
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Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance, its protection 
and its savings, is one of our most 
secure backlogs against catastro- 
phe. It offers a field for thrift and 
provides a means for protection 
that every person should use to 
the fullest extent. 

I believe everyone should have 
as much life insurance as he can 
reasonably carry and I believe 
that people realize this more and 
more with each passing year. 

B. B. HicKENLOOPER 
United States Senator from Towa 
and former governor of that State 








10WA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $172.66 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $27.57 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,183 
Percentage oaid for life ins., 1946, 2.3% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,002.05 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 22 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.81 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $45.65 
Number of marriages in 1945, 21,256 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 9.4 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


There is probably no way of ac- 
curately knowing the extent of 
benefits the survivors receive when 
a life insurance policy becomes a 
claim and is paid upon the death 
of the assured. The fact that the 
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Operating in 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 


SUPERIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























MISSOURI 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $240.22 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $33.65 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,143 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.9% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,241.87 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 13 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $12.50 
Tote! State taxes per capita, 1946, $36.94 
Number of marriages in 1945, 31,660 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 8.9 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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NEBRASKA 





Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $181 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $2 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,164 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.5@ 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,034.81 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 21 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.25 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $2 
Number of marriages in 1945, 10,358 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 8 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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home can be held together until 
children can be on their own is 
loaded with tremendous possibili- 
ties. That children can continue 
with their education, or that mother 
can stay in her home and be with 
the children, at least for a while, 
instead of immediately going out to 
earn a living, are benefits that 
enure not only to the family, but 
also to the community at large. 
Aside from this, the assured does 
not have to die to receive benefits 
himself from the ownership of life 
insurance. 

I have known of instances where 
the life insurance was sufficient 
financial backing to enable the as- 
sured to buy his own home and still 
keep the insurance. I have known 
of instances during the recent de- 
pression where persons owning life 
insurance were able to avoid bank- 
ruptey and thus continue their 
businesses. 

All of us at some time or other 
need financial backing and at such 
times there is nothing better than 
a good life insurance policy. 


SELDON E. BROWN 
Director of Insurance & Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Associated Industries of Missouri 











BRYAN S. STOFFER 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance, in its variow 
forms, is the best means of pre 
viding security for the individual 
and his family. It also preserve 
the way of freedom which is # 
essential to creative and fruitfal 


living. Bryan S. Storrs 
President of Washburn Mune 
pal University of Topeks 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


a Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

_ Every man’s life is a battle. 
7.0 The necessity for achieving 
“— peace, security, and happiness 

—— for himself and his loved ones 


must always remain his chief am- 
bition and goal. 

Throughout the years, wise 
and forward-looking men have, 
in a very substantial degree, been 
able to achieve peace, security, 
and happiness for themselves 
and their loved ones through a 
wise life insurance program. In 
international affairs, peace, se- 
curity, and happiness begin with 
the individual. 

I highly recommend the work 
of life insurance companies as a 
stabilizing influence in the lives 
of individuals and the security 
of the world. 


PE MRE eB Sy 


Robert D. Blue 


Governor 


THT MS Te rete ARERR Je oF Be 


- * 
Des Moines, Iowa 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance should be among 
the FIRST investments of every 
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rious man. Life insurance immediately Insurance 

pro creates an estate providing protec- StALL 

idual tion and security for the future. At es bie 

erves the same time it offers to the on dinefe 
is 80 thrifty an effective means for sys- Ti riirey"d 4 
ritful tematic savings. 


HERBERT L. HORTON 











a President, lowa-Des Moines Na- 
uncer P 
peks tional Bank & Trust Company 
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WEST 
SOUTH 
ENTRAL 
STATES 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It seems to me that now, as 
never before, insurance is a 
“must” for all of our people. 
With the reduction of rate of 
return on most investments, life 
insurance offers a measure of 
personal security and returns not 
possible to the average small in- 


vestor. 
J. N. R. Scorz 
President, Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 








THE 


OFFERS: 


America. 


Fieldmen. 


Illustrations. 


Proven System. 


E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice-President 








TO THE CAREER UNDERWRITER 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 


* A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


* One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
* A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 


* A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


* Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 


* Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLION IN FORCE 


For information address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, Prsident 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President and Agency Director 







































Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $2224 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $22.4 
Per capita income during 1 $954 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.3% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $963.63 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 25 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $6.87 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $34.9 
Number of marriages in 1948, 108,110 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1946, # 
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Lubbock, Tex 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Under present conditions in th 
business world, we can not hep 
being disturbed about the ha 
the future may bring. Through 
medium of life insurance I am tm 
ing to protect my family and bus 
ness against the chance of an wy, 
timely death, and through some, 
my policies to build a substanti, 
cash reserve for the benefit of 
business and for retirement. 

In our organization we encou 
our employees and associates to by. 
life insurance, and we are pleas 
indeed with the opportunity to aij 
our endorsement to this great insti 
tution that has done so much ft 
the people in this country of oun 
Roy Furr, President 
Furr’s Super Markets, Iw 






LOUISIANA 





Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $141.2 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $17. 
Per capita income during 1946, $784 


t capita li 
Capita pi 
Capita i 





Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.2% ntage fp 
Per capita life ins. in force, $653.55 t capita li 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 45 wnk—as to 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $583 "capita d 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $55.1lfhtal State ¢ 
Number of marriages in 1945, 33, mber of n 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, irriage rat 
Increase in Increase in 0 Iner 
State Income Life Product State 
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ARKANSAS 

os capita life ins. written, 1946, $102.75 
4 capita prem. paid during 1946, $11.90 
28 capita income during 1946, $697 
a3 % Ecentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.7% 
05 capita life ins. in force, $419.09 
7 nk—as to per capita in force, 48 
, $34.98 capita death losses, 1946, $7.67 
110 ial State taxes per capita, 1946, $37.99 
1948, Aymber of marriages in 1945, 37,653 

: jage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 21.2 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Little Rock, Ark. 


oR, THE SPECTATOR: 

For a great many years, I have 
‘prested a considerable portion of 
y income in life insurance, and I 
m convinced that only through 
fe insurance can a person of 
‘Bxlerate means leave an adequate 
‘pate to care for his loved ones. 
There are a great many eco- 
mic reasons why life insurance 
fords a stable and sound invest- 


to by es . 
plead mt. In my opinion, such an in- 
to ypiment should be part of the 
+ instil ncial program of every Ameri- 
n family. 
BEN LANEY 
Governor 














OKLAHOMA 
$141.2 Br capita life ins. written, 1946, $150.43 
}, $17 capita prem. paid during 1946, $18.89 
84 Capita income during 1946, $825 
2.2% Prentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.3% 
55 t capita life ins. in force, $719.58 


45 wnnk—as to per capita in force, 41 

83 "capita death losses, 1946, $667 

$55.11 ital State taxes per capita, 1946, $55.86 
00 mber of marriages in 1945, 26,666 

945, rriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 13.1 


e ind Inerease in 
State Income 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 
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MOUNTAIN 
STATES 


\ 
A 
Sam C. Ford 


Helena, Mont. 


Eprror oF THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always been a firm ad- 
vocate of the protection afforded 
by life insurance. The principles 
of thrift and prudence which 
helped to build America are no- 





where more exemplified than in 
the field of life insurance. 

In this modern day and age, 
it is inconceivable to me that any 
man could be without the pro- 
tection afforded by life in- 
surance. 

I am happy to add my endorse- 
ment of the life insurance pro- 
gram. 

Sam C. Forp 
Governor 
* * 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


The human instinct to crave 
security is God’s best gift to 
man. To respond to its challenge 
through the purchase of life in- 
surance is an excellent proof of 
good citizenship. 

Epwin C. JOHNSON 
United States Senator 
from Colorado 











MONTANA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $187.57 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $26.09 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,394 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.9% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $964.41 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 24 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $7.69 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $48.61 
Number of marriages in 1945, 9,147 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 17.8 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 





1941. .ccceves 1B.B% = cccccdeces 9% 
1O4B. . cccccces BOG 8 secccceees —16.7 
1943. ..ccceees TF == cv cccvecee 16.0 
1944. cecccsecs 12.4 = ceccevcces 11.9 
194B. wocrcccce ee, 19.6 
1946. .cccccces BOB == accvccccce 68.6 
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A Progressive Company 





offering 


“0.V.S.”" a Lifetine Compensation Plan 


to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to H. B. Wendell, Director of Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


























Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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or, T 
Life in 

antes 
ral nst \ 
pender 


..-. and NOW 
A Hundred Million Dollar Santa Fe, N.lf provid 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
C As always, I heartily approve d c 

ompany life insurance both as an inves es, 

ment and as a protection. I beliew 

that the life insurance companie : 
of America have done a splendile and 
job. inds al 

I take pleasure in giving the li 
insurance companies of. this natiote 
my wholehearted endorsement. 










iy" 


JOHN J. DEMPSEY 








Although still a comparatively young com- 
pany, Republic National Life this year 
“became of age” when it passed the one 
hundred million mark in insurance in force. 


Taken 


There must be a reason behind this swift JoHN J. DEMPS 
and sure growth. Govertl 


There is. 








The reason is that Republic National Life 
offers its agents COMPLETE contracts to 
sell including life, accident and health, hos- 
pitalization, annuities and group. And, 
recently added, was a re-insurance depart- 
ment, giving the Southwest its only facilities 
for reinsurance on standard and sub-stand- 





ard business. sow tate 
: . Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $132.49 

It PAYS to Represent Republic National Por capita prom. paid during 1006, G1 esatte | 

Life. Per capita income during 1946, $311 Brrcapita | 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.6% Br capita | 
Per capita life ins. in force, $529.96 ercentage 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 47 tt capita 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $6.44 lank—as te 





tr capita | 
otal State 
umber of 
iage ra 


Number of marriages in 1945, 13,652 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945,4 



























Increase in Increase in 0 
State Income Life Product 


Theo. P. Beasley, DALLAS 8 TEXAS [+>] chEEeenEe ee 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE co es aoa 
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ARIZONA 


capita life ins. written, 1946, $135.97 
capita prem. paid during 1946, $17.48 
capita income during 1946, $995 

tage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.8% 
capita life ins. in force, $622.65 

s to per capita in force, 46 

capita death losses, 1946, $7.07 

State taxes per capita, 1946, $65.18 
per of marriages in 1945, 19,804 

lage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 31.4 





Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 








Phoenix, Ariz. 


or, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance is the modern 
antee of the family provider 
st want and suffering for 
pendents when the breadwin- 
ris gone. In some of its forms, 
provides for security in old 


SP, S 
ARIZONA 
ie and thus removes from the 
inds and hearts of men and 
men the haunting fear of de- 
mdency. 
Taken in all its forms, life 
surance today can properly be 
d The Great American Bene- 
or. 
Sidney P. Osborn 
Governor 








NEVADA 


tt capita life ins. written, 1946, $186.87 
tt capita prem. paid during 1946, $23.79 
tt capita income during 1946, $1,703 
trcentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.4% 

tt capita life ins. in force, $824.94 
knk—as to per capita in force, 33 

tt capita death losses, 1946, $9.06 

egttal State taxes per capita, 1946, $61.19 
mber of marriages in 1945, 34,861 

lage rate per 1,0C0 of pop. in 1945, 218.1 





Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has become an 
integral part of the American 
way of life. It protects while we 
save and what we save. 

During the present emergency 
and during the reconstruction 
period ahead it will become a 
great economic stabilizer and 
will assist millions of our citi- 
zens to face the future unafraid. 


Lester C. Hunt 
Governor 


WYOMING 


WYOMING 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $175.32 
Per onaite prem. paid during 1946, $20.45 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,264 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.6% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $801.64 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 35 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $8.89 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $48.21 
Number of marriages in 1945, 2,631 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 12.2 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 








EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

To every wage earner without 
the prospect of acquiring great 
wealth, life insurance is indispens- 
able to personal and family secur- 
ity and the mental health which 
stems from such security. It is a 
tribute to our democratic system 
that without curbing individual 
choice and initiative in such mat- 
ters we have developed a system 
of insurance which makes avail- 
able to virtually our entire popula- 
tion effective safeguards against 
poverty and infirmity. 


JAMES A, MCCAIN 
President, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. 








A Progressive Company 
offering 


“Q.V.S." a Lifetine Compensation Plan 


to Progressive Men 


For details: Write to H. B, Wendell, Director of Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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Logan, Utah 
Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is one of the 
strongest of the bulwarks of 
our democracy. The American 
people’s investment in life in- 
surance, in addition to its value 
as an investment, strengthens 
our resistance to radicalism by 
giving so many millions of our 
citizens a real and vital stake in 
American institutions, in the 


American way of life. 

I have maintained life insur- 
ance policies since my early 
student days. A young man par- 
ticularly, can do nothing bet.er 
than invest part of his income 
during the earlier years of his 
life in this veritable fortress of 
strength for his later years. 


Etver G. PETERSON 
Executive Director, Utah 


Scientific Research Foundation 











COLORADO 


Per capita life ins. Written, 1946, $229.00 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $33.80 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,196 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.8%, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,219.74 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 14 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $15.35 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $58.35 
Number of marriages in 1945, 12,172 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 10.9 








i] 








Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $157.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $21.89 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,243 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 1.8% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $755.92 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 39 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $5.40 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $59.07 
Number of marriages in 1945, 6,126 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 12.2 


Increase in Increase in Ord. Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production State Income Life Production 

Se Saree ne 11.3% Sas De. © Sckenwaede 6.1% 
ae ee  ptebecacled —12.3 _,. eee ee a) )=3—i—“‘<—sé«s or cn 7 
eee a aS 27. De cnvcastes Tt.” tih~ed@# bead 19.5 
Seidacteeses _——606|6C 4 pedeeneee 19.2 , are ~~ Sa 16.8 
_ .. "eee \ eC 22.6 . ea —— ee 22.0 
Weeensts tense se.  <ectesanena 52.9 ee | rer ee 60.2 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1946, 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,063 


Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.44, 
Per capita life ins. in force, $979.99 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 23, 
Per capita death losses, 1946, $6.46 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $57, 
Number of marriages in 1945, 7,010 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 




























Increase in Increase in 
State Income Life Prod 
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Hyrum, 


Eprtor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


To me life insurance pro 
a comforting feeling of se 
and confidence in the future 
every member of my family. 
is an effective means of 
tematic savings. It encot 
thrift and is a sound investme 

There is no greater pre 
tion a husband can provide 










capita 
capita 
capita 
rcentage 
f capita 
nk—as 
; Capita 

Fetal State 
lumber of 
arriage r 


his loved ones. It will come 
them without delay when 
need is most urgent. I have 
ways carried life insuraot 
matured a policy a few years Ir 
and took out more. I say the,, 
is no substitute for good life 
surance. he 
Ear.e W. 
Manager Hyrum Pi 
Sego Milk Products Comp 
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ATIFIC 
TATES 


TUN 





EARL SNELL 


Governor Snell was killed in an air- 
plane crash on October 30, 1947, 
while on a hunting trip. 











OREGON 


capita life ins. written, 1946, $160.90 
capita prem. paid during 1946, $24.36 
capita income during 1946, $1,188 
rcentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.1% 
f capita life ins. in force, $821.59 
nk—as to per capita in force, 34 


n Capita death losses, 1946, $8.34 
3 otal State taxes per capita, 1946, $60.12 
AVE Humber of marriages in 1945, 9,112 


arriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 7.6 





irs af Increase in Increase in Ord. 
» the State Income Life Production 
fe | =e 29.9% oy VE 15.0% For details: Write to H. B. Wendell, Director of Agencies 
2 cn ae THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Aue oo — ae Casense §. Sul, Proshtens 
» Pi Home Office—Denver, Colorado 
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Salem, Ore. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Adequate life insurance should 
be one of the first concerns of 
every citizen, no matter what his 
occupation. Insurance has become 
an important safeguard of our 
homes and institutions. 

It is sound practice. It is a good 
investment. It is just plain good 
business. And furthermore, it pro- 
vides a comforting feeling of con- 
fidence and security that should not 
be denied. 

In these days of fluctuating eco- 
nomic values and with recent trends 
toward the inflationary side, some 
may feel the urge to reduce the 
amounts of their insurance con- 


tracts. My suggestion would be to 
buy more. 

EARL SNELL 

Governor 











* WASHINGTON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $179.27 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $26.92 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,346 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.0% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $887.79 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 30 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $8.34 

Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $84.05 
Number of marriages in 1945, 38,385 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 18.4 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Portland, Ore. 


EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


Too often young people fail to 
sense the need of security until in- 
security is upon them. Life insur- 
ance, in my opinion, is one of the 
best ways to security, and policies 
to the fullest possible extent should 
be taken at the earliest possible 
time. 

Life insurance calls for laying 
aside a definite sum each year, 
which otherwise would go for some- 





thing less important. It is not an 
expenditure but an investment. It 
gives protection to dependents 
through the years of low earning 
power and accumulates for pur- 
poses of security in the sunset 
years of life thereby serving two 
important purposes. Measured in 
terms of security, life insurance 
costs nothing. With any person, no 
matter how seemingly secure, life 
insurance can well mean the differ- 
ence between security and priva- 
tion. 

EARL RILEY 

Mayor 











A Progressive Company 
offering 
“Q.V.S." a Lifetine Compensation Plan 


to Progressive Men 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 


Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR: 


In the investment business | 
include life insurance as a vital 
part of a diversified investment 
portfo.io. It is especially attrac- 
tive as security to a family estate, 
comparable with United States 
government bonds. Life insur- 
ance for each member of the 
family not only affords protec- 
tion but inspires a responsible 
habit of thrift. 

Rocer M. Cor 
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CALIFORNIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1946, $237.39 
Per capita prem. paid during 1946, $32.16 
Per capita income during 1946, $1,531 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1946, 2.1% 
Per capita life ins. in force, $1,089.31 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 20 

Per capita death losses, 1946, $11.60 
Total State taxes per capita, 1946, $73.19 
Number of marriages in 1945, 102,862 
Marriage rate per 1,000 of pop. in 1945, 11.7 
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State Income Life Production 
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JULIAN CHASE 


FRED V. COLE 
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Santa Monica, 





EpiTror OF THE SPECTATOR: 


A man must do one of 
things; either he will live 
other twenty years or he will 
in the meantime . if Jivi 
he will want some money sa 
out of his pay checks, and 
dead, he will want his family 
have some pay checks. Life 
surance is the only way he ¢ 
do both immediately. 


Anprew A. Mane 


























Sacramento, Cali 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: ¥ 


As Governor of a State which 
recognized as the insurance cent 
of the West, and as one who is 
firm believer in the value of ¢ 
protection that comes to the m 
of family from life insurance, # 
consider insurance to be importa 
both to the individual and to oy 
economy. ‘ 

The men whose responsibility 
is to interpret for, and advil 
policyholders, have a means of may” 
terially advancing both individ 
security and public welfare. 


EARL WARRER 
Gover 
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